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"NU's Boat", 1998. 
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“Hanuman: A Spatial Metaphor”, 1989-90 


Plaster relief; 2.0 x 45.5 x 46.0 cm 


TATA INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 








Pushpamala N., 


"And Then What Happened", 1984 
Terracotta; approximately 60 cm high 


Collection: Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 
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Pushpamala N 

"Angry Girl", 1982. 

Painted plaster; approximately 1.83 m high 
Collection: Shanta Gokhale, Mumbai 


Photograph: Ashish Rajadhyaksha 





C. Jagdish, 
"Happy Family", 1994. 
Painted paper; 14 x 5x 5 cm. 








TATA SONS LIMITED 





K.S. Radhakrishnan, 
"Conch Shell", 1995 


Bronze; lifesize 
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M.J. Enas, 
"Nostalgia", 1998. 
Plaster and brick powder. 








Pushpamala N., 
"Monsoon Theatre", 1990. 


Painted polyester resin fibreglass; 


approximately 61 cm high. 
Collection: Unknown, Mumbai. 
Photograph: Rahul Bhushan. 
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N.N. Rimzon, 


"The Virgin Pot", 1993. 


Painted polyester resin fibreglass; 184 x 132 x 70 cm. 


Collection: The Fine Art Resource, Berlin. 
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from the general 
editors desk 


| have recently read somewhere that 
some people in India are eager to 
pluck the "Kohinoor" diamond from 
the British crown and to bring it back 
as an important part of the country's 
heritage. Apart from the legal issues 
involved, since much of Ranjit Singh's 
kingdom, including his capital, is now 
part of Pakistan | wonder how our 
right to that famous but ill-fated 
bauble is stronger than that of our 
Pakistani cousins. And then | thought, 
what about the much richer treasures 
that we already own that lie neglected 
in almost squalid surroundings in 
museums across the country? Why 
isn't there a public outcry against the 
shabby display of our cultural heritage 
and indifferent attitude towards the 
well-being of the treasures we already 


have aplenty? 


Even as India has entered the new 
millennium with remarkable hype, 
becoming a member of the foolishly 
elitist nuclear club, by successfully 
participating in "beauty" contests and 
racing down the information 
superhighway or the Net, it is amazing 
how frozen in time the country 
remains in so many other ways. | can 
only touch upon one area where | have 
some knowledge, if not expertise: art 


museums. 


When it comes to museums, with few 
exceptions (most of which are 
privately managed such as the 
Mehrangarh Fort in Jodhpur and the 
Calico Museum of Textiles in 
Ahmadabad, and one or two public 
ones such as the Crafts Museum in 
New Delhi), we seem to be where 
most museums in the developed 
world were at the turn of the 20th 
century. As a matter of fact, one might 
say that at that point in time the Indian 
museums were at par with their 
western counterparts, on which they 
were modelled. Most were a 
hotchpotch of both material culture 
and curiosities of natural history, in 
other words cabinets of curiosities, 
supported entirely by government 
funding. In the second half of the 20th 
century, museums - both private and 
public - have sprung up like 
mushrooms all over the country, but 
the vision behind most has by and 
large remained rooted in the 19th 
century. In this new century, while 
most western museums have taken 
advantage of the progressive 
development in science and 


technology, in education and 


commercial techniques, most Indian 
museums seem to have remained 
suspended in time. And | am not 
talking of high-tech stuff, but of simple 
and fundamental requirements like 
moderately attractive display, basic 
educational programmes, and 


museum shops. 


Yes, the keywords today in American 
museums are not aesthetics or 
education (however much the 
management may use the latter), but 
"marketing and merchandising". 
While | am not an advocate of crass 
commercialization that is increasingly 
apparent in America (and also in 
Europe and the highly developed 
countries in Asia), | do recognize the 
importance of a well-run shop with 
suitable merchandise. The potential is 
enormous. Not only is there a fast 
growing, large affluent class who 
might be lured into museums to spend 
money for gift items, but foreign 
visitors too are particularly prone to 
lighten their pockets and purses. One 
example will suffice. The museum 
shop of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, not only has stores in 


its premises but in shopping malls 


across the country and other parts of 
the world as well as online. While 
merchandising on such a grand scale 
is not possible in the present 
circumstances for the Indian 
museums, certainly some effort 
should be made in the major 
institutions in the metropolitan areas 


that attract a large number of visitors. 


Funding is a perennial problem in 
museums the world over. Most 
museums in india are funded by some 
form of government agency, though 
inadequately. While a case can be 
made for more funding, it may be 
advantageous to both the provider and 
the recipient to adopt a more sensible 
policy that encourages museums to 
raise revenues through marketing and 
merchandising as well as seeking 
private funding sources for special 
needs, such as new buildings, 
improved galleries, exhibitions, and 


educational programmes. 
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Dhruva Mistry, 

Group of Sculptures in the Studio, 
left to right: "Kneeling Man', 

'Man with Dog", “Walking Man”, 
and “Sitting Man", 1980-81 
Painted polyester resin fibreglass; 
lifesize. 


sculptural embodiments: 
unmaking and remaking modernity 


Anshuman Das Gupta 
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G. Ravinder Reddy, 

“Girl”, 1981. 

Painted plaster relief; lifesize 


Starting at this point of time when a 
certain sense of aporia (and paradox) 
has pervaded the cultural scene, 
talking about contemporary Indian 
sculpture is a steep task. The situation 
is aporetic in more than one sense. 
Firstly, because there is intransigence 
in the sense of the term nation (e.g. 
India) and selfhood (in terms of 
identity), and secondly, in more than a 
formal sense there are significant 
breaks or depletions of boundaries in 
the field of art practices. Hence, the 
older categories do not seem to hold 
ground. To begin with, the task seems 
to be to trace these features in order to 
find the lineage of the present, via 
those micro-narratives of the constant 
making, unmaking, and remaking that 
the sculptural scene has undergone in 


the last two decades. 


There is also a historical sense in 
which the decades of the 1980s and 
'90s could be seen as set off from the 
previous ones - the divide between 
what one called modernism(s) and the 
exegetic "post", that breaks it away 
from the prevailing attitude. As it 
happens, sculpture was to be the 
medium that laid the path for such 
transition - in the process undergoing 
changes - exposing itself to a vast 
expanded field, and becoming a 
hybrid. 


The Scene in the '60s and '70s 

The first generation of post- 
Independence sculptors had the task 
of reconciling with the country's past, 
while having to look forward, as it 
were, to the future. They had the 
examples of Ramkinker Baij, Devi 
Prasad Roy Chowdhury, and Sankho 
Chaudhuri before them apart from the 
academic and a few professional 
sculptors' examples at hand. But 
among them hardly anyone was more 
an example of modernist- 
experimentalist than the so-called 
village boy, the Baul (mendicant 
singer) Ramkinker. The singular 
universal, and the most successful at 
that, was the most organic example of 
the modernist sculptor anyone starting 
in the decade of the '50s could ever 


have overlooked. 


The '60s and '70s, however, were 
periods of reflection/reconstruction, 
when available models were to be 
reconsidered, especially in the hands 
of the then upcoming experimentalists 
(and avant-garde). The history of 
Indian contemporary sculpture 
becomes henceforth a history of those 
changes, at least in major historical 
accounts. Thus the dominant trends 
tend to operate as an absent, but 
signifying support for the avant-garde 
to emerge and justify itself. If at all, 
this seems to be the irony avant-garde 
art is quaintly aware of, and constantly 


articulating. 
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Valsan Kolleri, 

"Cube", 1981. 

Brick and cement; 3.0 x 1.5 x 1.5 m. 

Collection: Cholamandal Artists' Village Sculpture 


Garden, Chennai. Photograph: D. Rajasekharan Nair, 


Chennai. 





As for the modern Indian art situation, 
the major trend seems to be the 
syntagmatic, or simply the stylistic 
modern, that took root in the older 
institutions. While the younger 
institutions that came up post- 
Independence contained the 
possibility of setting the language free, 
their curricular roots lay in the colonial 
and/or post-colonial (but equally 
stringent and miserly) policies of art 
education.' At large, thus the post- 
colonial institutions and modernity are 
hardly in any symbiotic relation — at 
least at the outset. The featuring of the 
term "modern" in current 
historiography is thus a critical rather 
than a descriptive category. Modernity/ 
ies, otherwise in the Indian art/culture 
context might turn out to be an 
impossible mixture of divergent and 
disparate activities. And in this 
avowedly value-neutral sense it would 
be equivalent to contemporaneity.? It 
seems to dawn upon us to account for 
the horizontal pattern once the overtly 
military categories like avant-garde 
dissipate. Ironically though, avant- 
garde, not unlike modernity (taken in 
its overt stylistics), stands the chance 


of turning into institutions. As one 


goes along, the past changes and 


challenges might start looking 
"normal", and set up fresher 
deterrents and a current normativity. 
Thus the linking point between the 
avant-garde and post-modern 
scepticism could be their crypto- 


normativism. 


As for the question of situating the last 
two decades, the immediate models 
are much too sparse, individualist, and 
personalized. To me, the most 
vivacious scene for sculpture was 
Baroda where the chief source for the 
liberating experience was the search 
for the personal idiom, and this 
argument often came along with the 


call for indigenism.* 


If there was intransigence verging at 
times on notoriety (such as 
nationalism, in the fields of culture and 
politics), thinking along the same 
models albeit in a reflexive vein, often 
opens ways of addressing the 
problematic ingrained in the modes of 
identity thinking. Via play, one was 
able to address paradoxes that 
obliquely bypassed the burden of 
history, and mythologies, the catenae 
of such histories. These, progressively 
disengaging, produced an effect one 
today calls alterity, often not with the 
same voluntary intent during the 
active period of the mid-generation 


Indian sculptors in the '60s. 


Anshuman Das Gupta 


If one assumes from this rather 
elaborate index that the world of 
sculpture was a stand-in, in any sense 
other than that of a few experimental 
embargoes upon the existing aesthetic 
condition, or that the avant-garde anti- 
aesthetic credo was the rule of the day, 
one can always check out the frontline 
experiments against the numerical 
majority of the time. This happened 
not always in different spaces, but at 
times in the same time and space (e.g. 
in Baroda - where it seems to have 
been at a maximum). Elsewhere the 
world of sculpture continued with the 
same credo of adjustment of focus 
between the old formalism (and that 
includes a combination of cubo- 
constructivism) and the new 
confidence in autonomy gained from 
the eminent American art critic 
Clement Greenberg's championing the 


minimalist as avant-garde. 


The carnivalesque boisterousness that 
the popular enjoys was kept out of 
focus from the modernist credo of old 
formalism, but it crept back via the 
fairground practices. The neo-pagan 
Fine Arts Fair of the modernizing town 
as in Baroda (after the image and 
example of Santiniketan) lent a 
liberating tool to art practices of the 
time since sculpture thrives on 
building in spaces and, as it were, is 


material-intensive. 


Likewise the new indigenism had 
found a new economy, which like the 
culture in the post-colonial ethos, had 
a Janus face. The double bind of 
musereal Europe/USA continues with 


a new and/or different accent. 


Sculptural Embodiments 


In the Fine Arts Fair at Baroda around 
the early '70s and through, Raghav 
Kaneria had built up controlled 
constructions following the examples 
of the totem pole and the then popular 
American sculptor David Smith 
(especially the example of Smith's flat 
metal landscapes from the post-war 
era). Sometimes the Fair influenced 
students to change their direction for 
life (e.g. Mrinalini Mukherjee got 
interested in woven sculpture and the 
tapestry that was to supply her with 
the idea for her later experiments with 


coir mesh sculptures). 
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K.P. Krishnakumar, 

Portrait of Ramkinker Baij, 1983. 
Painted (enamel colour) plaster; lifesize 
Collection: Artist's mother 

Photograph courtesy Anshuman Das Gupta 





Indigenist Impulses 

Around the early '60s the fresh surge 
for an indigenist idiom led some 
sculptors to a self-conscious reflection 
upon the aspect of presences, which 
were at that stage frontal or iconic, 
and often non-figurative. For instance 
Himmat Shah, Jeram Patel, and Nagji 
Patel all had partly or wholly worked 
with the idea of a substitute icon 
during their brief but active Group 
1890's period (1963). From there and 
apart from that, there were painters at 
the beginning of their careers who 
started looking at the surrounding 
popular culture afresh, where the 
purpose may have been defiling. For 
instance, Bhupen Khakhar around 
1963-66 did some three-dimensional 


assemblages in the manner of Pop, 


taking the cue from wayside religious 
images. Seen in retrospect, these may 
have had an impact on the younger 
generation in their formative phases. 
There were two different effects: that 
of opening up the exclusive formal 
separation between the mediums, and 
the opening up of the thematic 
strictures, with the coming of the new 
and fresher look at the surroundings 
and the everyday. With the first ever 
post-colonial attempts at indigenism 
and efforts in carving a new identity, 
the choices made became wider and 
the impact of late modernist Europe 
was somewhat inevitable. From the 
'60s, work with the presence and the 
theme of indigenism was to lead 
towards a new figuration. Though an 
overtly noticeable phenomenon in 
painting, new figuration came to affect 
sculpture somewhat later. A new 


referential "real" was effected. 


4 
Alex Mathew, 

"Man Sleeping", 1983-84. 

Painted (oil colour) wood; 150 cm long. 
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Figurative sculpture by its nature 
carries with it the possible physical 
simulacra of the phenomenal. The 
physical attributes thus get translated 
into material correspondences. To 
displace the simulacra a sculptor 

had to overtly dissociate himself 

from that or any other referential 
correspondence to the material reality 
of an object. Material thus gained 
autonomy. The expressive potential of 
the material as metaphor thus came to 
be seen as its rescue from the 
entrapment of dead materiality. Both 
empathy and apotheosis thus form the 
most central argument for "modern" 
in the Indian sculptural scene. The 
stylistic or syntactic modern remained 
a dominant sourcebook for modern 
Indian sculpture, which in retrospect 
seems to be problematic, for it was not 
surprising that the nation formed the 
unspoken thematics for modernity in 
the countries that wrested their 
independence from colonial heritage. 
The style thus acting as an index of 


modern became institutionalized while 


naturalism of an overt academic 
nature then functioned as its rational 
other. For instance the stylistics of 
post-cubist-expressionism held sway 
in academies as a sign of modern, 
where modern operated as a willing 
suspension of disbelief, the naturalism 
of the referent real with which it had to 
come to a negotiation. Thus the 
sculptural world, in terms of the 
referential real of the figuration had 


been operative with a few options. 


In his few major projects Ramkinker 
also had a naturalistic focus, with and 
against which we can see him 
struggling, at times successfully — e.g. 
in "Yaksha-Yakshi", and the project on 
Subhas Chandra Bose. If this struggle 
to wrest an equivalent physical reality 
from the existing models of naturalism 
was the project in the sculptures 
mentioned, then the "other" of that, a 
certain kind of symbolic 
representation, was also not entirely 


unknown to the scene. For instance, a 


sculptor of comparatively lesser 





Anshuman Das Gupta 
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Pushpamala N., 
"Girl with a Shell", 1984. 

Terracotta; approximately 90 cm high. 
Collection: Jal Aria, Mumbai. 
Photograph: Ashish Rajadhyaksha. 


purport like Sudhir Khastagir from 
Santiniketan delved, under the 
tutelage of Ramkinker, into a certain 
thematic symbolism for which the 
closest parallel could be paintings 
from the same school. The effect, not 
fortuitously though, was maximized 
during the Bengal famine, both in 
painting and sculpture. Since sculpture 
functions as an embodied object, its 
material-intensive traditional role had 
been attending to the language of 
presence. With its modernistic 


extension being relieved of its mimetic 


Sculptural Embodiments 


functions, that ideal body in sculpture 
was exposed to arbitration of the 
subject/maker and material options 
and was susceptible to metaphor. This 
includes multiplication, grafting, and 
then play.* Here in India humour and 
play as a release from material and the 
heaviness of metaphysics came with 
the eclectic and versatile artist 

K.G. Subramanyan. It was his 1970s 
experiment with relief that brought 
about a much sought confluence of 
painterly and sculptural (in 
dimensions), and material as 
metaphor. His treating of subjects in 
fragments introduced play within the 


language of sculpted object. 


The Scene since the '80s 

During the last few years of the 1970s, 
the sculptural scene observed a rapid 
change in the articulation of the 
human figure. In a certain way this 
could be seen as a fallout of the new 
ideas around the question of identity, 
giving rise to a new understanding of 
the human figure. For instance we 
could refer back to two seminal 
instances of figuration in Dhruva 
Mistry and Ravinder Reddy, both of 
whose works seem to have been the 
harbinger of the process of new 
figuration in sculpture. Dhruva Mistry 
who gave a certain materiality to the 
articulation of body, made the 
sculpture "Man with Dog" in 1980-81 
that stood out almost as a signpost of 
the uncertainty that any threshold may 
posit. It traversed the zone of dream 
and reality, subjecting the naked male 
figure to a wax-like estrangement. The 
gaze fixed upon a distant object stilled 
the body of the man along with the 
dog by his side, the expressionless 
face had a minimum amount of 
counter-argument - that of the hand, 
which is caught at the moment of 
clinch. This, thus was the entry point 
of the mundane into the world of the 
Indian contemporary sculptural 
argument. On the other hand, there 
was an attempt to retrieve folk 
traditions, in their iconic presence and 
vivid popular nuances. Ravinder 
Reddy, though he developed this 
language slightly later, brought onto 
the scene the culture of presence. 
Thus, what was considered the 
passive field of the frontal (which in 
the scheme of divine imagery is 
almost always a place for one to 
submit, or to be caught in the 
metastasis of pleasure) enters via the 
field of sculpture into the discourse of 


presence. 
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The new figuration in sculpture had 
brought in its wake a combination of 
satirical iconic imagery that thrives on 
presence and projects those images 
onto popular and smut. In certain 
cases (e.g. "The Man in the Chalk 
Circle", 1985, by N.N. Rimzon) an 
identificatory device is syncopated 
with a disidentification, thereby 
constantly placing the image on the 
ambivalence of identities. The point to 
note in this regard is also that there is 
a certain phenomenological sense in 


which the body imagined tends 


constantly to refer to the maker/viewer. 


Rimzon is one of those rarest ones 
who, while often underplaying the 
expressive portent of the figures (seen 
in a tense pose), subject the viewer to 
vacillation in mirroring the body. The 
face of the man comes to be a cross 
between Rimzon's previous project of 
suspended heads, and a stand-in for 
himself. The sculpted object, 
especially where it relied on the 
expressive and empathic content of 
the visible, was in constant battle 
between the semblance/simulation 
and the symbolic. The organic was 
another possible battleground. In the 
process, material seems to be the 
index that evinces the possible rupture 
and continuity — a ground for 


mediations.* 
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Asokan Poduval, 

"Sorry You are Late", 1984. 

Terracotta; 75 cm high. 

Collection: V.K. Cherian, New Delhi. 
Photograph: Vivan Sundaram, New Delhi. 


A Trivandrum youngster, 
K.P. Krishnakumar, whose affiliation 
was rather mixed (Trivandrum, 
Santiniketan, then Baroda) to start 
with formed a curious chapter in these 
newer images. The upward thrust of 
sculpture as a bodily presence and a 
symbolic mediator to ideology and 
history lent charge to his sculpture. 
Thereby, via sculpture, there was an 
avowed proclamation for subjectivity 
as a passage to history. An 
existentialist'S sense of commitment, 
with the paradox of journey between 
what is and what could be, lent a 


sense of teleology to his project. 


There is a specific relation between the 
selfhood and power that comes to 
inform his sculptures. Visualizing 
human figures therefore amounted to 
placing the being in the circuit of 
identities, the favoured trope for 
existentialism. But starting at a time 
when scepticism seemed to be 
pervasive, the question of the 
authentic has necessarily to undergo a 
sense of mockery. Visualizing the self 
hence brings along with it a question 
of the other. Krishnakumar, whose 


affinity was with a forthright 





modernism, comes to visualize the 
double bind as in "The Thief" (1985). 
And thereafter in "The Man Pointing/ 


Rhinoceros" (1985) shifts the location 
of such mock-heroism to the vertical 
entrant into modernity — Picasso. The 
"Car" (done in an IPCL stone-carving 
workshop, Baroda, 1985) places 
negation at the juncture of the 
material-commodity-desire circuit. 
There is a certain way in which the 
element of tragic and fateful fold upon 
the Eros in the modernist sensibility. 
And it constantly dwindles between 
the self and the other as in his 
sculpture of "Vasco da Gama" (1985) 
in Goa. Thereafter, in "The Young Man 
Listening" and the man/boat combines 
(“The Boat Man", 1986-87), he 
spreads out both from the bounds of 
heroic modernism and the conceptual 
singularity of modernist figuration. 
The metaphorical trope of the sculpted 
body and the signature of struggle 
(especially in the last sculpture) gives 


way to a resolved and poignant image. 


Anshuman Das Gupta 
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C. Jagdish, 
“Family”, 1984-85. 
Painted paper; 

60.0 x 37.5 x 42.5 cm. 


Sculptural Embodiments 


If the heroic modernist self-image 
seems to have taken an oppositionally 
assertive form as in Krishnakumar, it 
had a set of symbolic reprisals verging 
on the allegorical as in Alex Mathew 
where the parabolic takes on the 
signature, thereby skirting both the 
singularity of the addressee "I" (as in 
"Boy and Horse", 1983 or "Before the 
Fall", 1985) and the formalism that the 
quasi-modernist sculpture scene 


seems so studded with. 





If thinking along identity and 
representation seemed a male 
prerogative, women artists of the 
newer generation provided what one 
may in retrospect call a foundational 
narrative — of plying a set of surrogate 
selves and then directing the pun, 
quip, humour. Pushpamala’s series of 
the adolescent girl is a case in point 
(1984-85). Thereafter she shifted her 
focus to objects that could hold the 
traditional material (e.g. terracotta) 
and the additive method (modelling) 
together with their ancillary metaphor. 
The given fragility of the medium 
could thus enjoy a confluence with the 
images of adolescent girls gesturing 
(from the mid-'80s) to the boxes with 
cherubs (of the early '90s), replaced by 
boxes with weaponry, sinister and 
funny. She thereby allowed for the 
flexibility of punning the given of the 


tradition. 


Into the "Post": Allegories and 
Depleted Boundaries 

Over the '90s, in what is seen as a 
belated or even untoward* response 
to the international situation in art, 
there emerged (largely in the 
metropolises) in India a set of newer 
representational devices (e.g. 
appropriation, site-specificity, etc.) that 
sought to move away from the 
normative strictures of modernist 
practices. As a sign of change often 


these come to be called post-modern.’ 


Taken as a qualitative category, often 
this is seen as laying out avenues for a 
new reflexivity for the subject, 
warranting a critical attitude to 
representation. As a representational 
device it has opened new horizons in 
addressing the "real", while as a 
philosophical understanding it is 
marked by a progressively sceptical 


attitude towards "truth". 
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Almost all the issues now oscillate 
between the twin context - the local 
and the global. While this seems a 
welcome disengagement with the 
normativity of the universal modern, it 
seems also to bring about a further 
problematic of the being in history. 
That, despite the concurrence with the 
fragmentary nature of the 
phenomenal, the cognitive, and the 
mediational (i.e. linguistic), all the 
post-colonial nation-states have to 
encounter their self image upon the 
image of their past and present 
(imagined) communities (i.e. nation). 
The problematic terrain that this finds 
itself in (e.g. the intransigence in 
thinking of a nation as a singularity) 
may thus give rise to allegories; 
allegories of the depleted boundaries 
of nation, art, and self. Post-colonial 
art practices thus are replete with the 


prospect of allegory.” 


Allegories are produced when two 
sources find a meeting point and make 
a hybridized homeland for 
themselves, thus the palimpsest, and 
the post-colonial argument for an 
imaginary homeland is created.’ This 
seems to have almost metonymic 
implication for the sculpture scene as 
such, and for our scene in particular. 
The scene is replete with a constant 
swing between the ontological and the 
epistemic (i.e. theories of knowledge). 
These modes clearly had their overlap 
that could be traced in each 
individual's attempt at articulation. 
There were ruptures in their point of 


stress. 
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In India as well as in the hyper-real 
Europe (which seems to be the 
reference point for the metropolitan 
modernity in India), the rise of a 
modernist language involved an 
oppositional relation to the popular. 
Hence, popular, a signature of the 
regime of taste and privilege (along 
the city/village divide), remains a 
nether reserve for playing off 
difference/deferrals of signification. 
The scene thus exposes itself to the 


spectre of deconstruction. 


Arguably, it is at the point of ruptures 
that discursive unity and discursive 


boundaries are produced: 


It is not the objects that remain 
constant... but the relation between 
the surfaces on which they appear, on 
which they can be delimited, in which 


they can be analysed and specified. " 





K.P. Krishnakumar, 

"Vasco Da Gama", 1985 

Painted plaster, wood, and cloth; 
lifesize, whereabouts unknown. 


Photograph courtesy Nalini Malani, Mumbai. 
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N.N. Rimzon, 


“Man in Chalk Circle”, 1985 
Painted polyester resin fibreglass; 
150 cm diameter x 90 cm height 
Collection: NGMA, New Delhi 


Sculptural Embodiments 


oe 


Objects: Desecrated Metaphysics 
and the World of the Sublime 


If there was primal anxiety in and 
around the limits of the body at the 
inception of figuration, then there 
were releases that increasingly got 
into a battle with fragmentation. This 
becomes apparent in the states of 
figuration in the '90s. While some 
actants of the generation of the '80s 
continued with figuration, the 
configurations underwent changes, as 
if to address themselves to a newly 
emergent spatialization, where the 
question of being (with which we are 


engaging) could not be resolved in its 


timed dimension. Nor could the author 
(singular) be an authentic addressee. 
A whole new discursive horizon was 
beckoning the world of sculpture. In a 
bid to spatialize the time imperatives, 
sculpture was drawn towards the 
fragmentary. Thus there were body 
fragments as well as objects that 
started working as a pointer in the 
world of discourses. With regard to the 
material and presence, which are 
inexorably linked with the sculpted 
object, there is always the possibility 
of excess (for instance Alex Mathew 
and Rimzon in their works around 


1992-93). 
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10 
Reghunathan K., 


"Gopuram Paniyunnavar" 
(Gopuram Builders), 1986. 


Painted polyester resin fibreglass; 1.5 m high. 


Collection: Artist. 


If the imperative of time (historical) 
and discursive elements (e.g. violence, 
communalism, nation) had an 
attending affinity to the fragmentary, 
the objects worked as carrier of the 
subjective, and could be expiatory 

(e.g. objects that are witness to 
mourning). In play there is no anxiety 
over meaning, but in mourning there 
is. For, the objects of mourning have to 


be expiated. 


With the last decade, women artists, 
conscientized by the conceptual 
imperatives of history and newer 
horizons of practices, had set out to 
explore the interface between 
traditions and selves, often via the 
experiential and imaginary. This trend 
began way back in the '80s (largely 
with painters), thus unsettling 
modernist models, often at the cost of 
the symbolic." As if to counter-pose 
the dominant assumptions of culture 
and politics, women sculptors stake 
claims to their identities via being, 
presence, and the organic (e.g. in 
Anita Dube) and absence as in 
Pushpamala (in the fields of desire, 
voyeurism, and tentative 
masquerades). In masquerades there 
is a feigning jouissance in the realm of 
being and there is a violence of 
presence (Anita Dube), and in 
serialization (Aiyesha Abraham) there 


is a proffering allegory."? 


Imaging the Expanded Space/Public 
Sphere 

While the epistemic mode had its 
imperative of history and historicism 
(with a certain horizontal/synchronic 
inclusion), by implication it is an "I" 
inclusive/exclusive model (e.g. Vivan 
Sundaram and Nalini Malani). 
Fragments of self come together with 
fragments of history as such, and the 
history of the mediating forms. The 
effect is highly gestural and when the 
subject is an absent signifier, it could 
be crypto-authorial (as in Vivan's 
"Memorial-Immemorial", 1993). It is 
thus an intertextual move by the 
strategy which comes close to Gregory 
Ulmar's version of allegory as lending 
itself to (hybridized) text.'? The spatial 
organization of Vivan's installations 
thus belongs to the interruptive 
scheme of the resistant late modern 
counter-culture (Brecht to Godard) 
gesturing toward its own fragment — 
this is more apparent in the large-scale 
musereal project at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, October 1998 


- as well as the vortex (history). 


While the projects mentioned are 
gesturally resistant enunciations, there 
seem to be many more options that 
opened up before the artists, 
especially when gendered subject is at 
issue. There is play and invocation of 
cruelty as in Anita Dube's work based 
on Marquis de Sade. The play of 
material (such as the oversized hunter 
and pipe, covered in velvet) stands in 
for characters (e.g. Justine and the 
Maid) in the Sadian theatre. While she 
reflects via the Surrealists their 
championing of Sade and discourses 
on material by Bataille,'* the mediation 
is often not foregrounded, bringing 
about an exchange between the 
discursive and non-discursive 


(marvellous?). 


Anshuman Das Gupta 
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D. Rajasekharan Nair, 
"Journey", 1987 

Painted wood; 180 x 92 x 74 cm 


Private collection 


Photograph: Raghav Kaneria, Baroda 


Sculptural Embodiments 


Thus by constructing a selfhood of 
Flaneuse (a feminine version of 
Baudelaire's and Walter Benjamin's 
wanderer-ragpicker), a place from 
where essential feminine equated with 
home, nation, and domesticity and 
then the place of pleasure could be 
addressed. One thereby, as if by the 
force of the same argument, gains 
access to the waste, the readymade. 
The Duchampian problematic of the 
readymade, it seems, therefore finds a 


gendered thematic. 





Thus the site of representation, 
engendered, could also take on the 
larger construct nation ("Laxmi's 
Tale"), textually inscribing in micro- 
narratives the futility and tragedy of 
essences (as in the installation detail 
from Rummana Hussain's project, 
"Home/Nation", 1996). Rummana 
placed the fragmentary parts of the 
daily, almost in a spectral and 
musereal circulation of signs. Feigning 
and appropriating (e.g. the image of a 
shrieking mouth, a re-enactment photo 
from her performance was 
appropriated from Bataille) thus are 
counter-posed with the on-site 
photographs of monuments from 
around Ayodhya, a site made vexed by 
militant nationalism's staking claim 
along communal lines. She, in her 
photographs from the site, thus posits 
that as Irony, by gesturing towards the 
vertical presence, via the ephemeral 


photographs. 


If the resistant anti-aesthetic credo of 
avant-garde swung between its role at 
centrestage and its role oppositional, 
then the precise location may produce 
its self-styled other. With the post-1968 
events of Europe (the emergence of 
Joseph Beuys and the main Italian 
representative Arte Povera) the 
argument about materials comes full 
circle. Arte Povera's attempts at 
rejecting the mediation, so that one 
has the material and the real for what 
they are, seemingly did not fail to 
motivate the Indian artist, as 

K.P. Soman exemplifies in his 
multiplex installation project, "The 
Aesthetics of Himsa", 1993, where 
material for what it is (the realm of 
necessity — food and water) meets 
prospective violence. This was 


followed by a project in Kadammanitta 





village in Kerala where he placed that 
"real", via the poetic images of 
Kadammanitta Ramakrishnan as a site- 
specific work and as an identificatory 
module. Now, when the century has 
come to an end, and a new global 
order takes us into the next, the 
sculptural apparatuses have already to 
expand their space, in newer locations, 
the incomplete modernity faces the 
task of constantly unmaking and 
remaking itself, it seems to me, for a 


multiplex interculturalism. 


NOTES 

1. For example, even Baroda, that was to 
come up in 1951 as a major post-colonial 
institution, where an experimental 
indigenism and avant-garde is known to 
have been nurtured, had an altogether 
different story to tell in terms of the 
sculpture curriculum. In the sculpture 
section pupils could study either portrait 
sculpture (meaning realistic, craft-intensive, 
and useful) or experimental sculpture. The 
course, however peevishly, proffers and 


segregates the two possibilities. 


2. But so long as one does not merely 
offer lip service on behalf of pluralism and 
diversity, one does justice in recognizing 
the existing plurality of practices - where 
traces of the abandoned sensibilities, skill, 
and concept could be and are housed (e.g. 
popular sculpture/public sculpture, and 
those very personalized projects that might 
not fit into the model of modernism of the 


frontliners). 


3. With the inception of Group 1890 in 
1963, and Baroda's own art journal Vrischik 
(1969-71). 


4. This becomes clear if one looks at 
Rodin and from there to Picasso. Rodin 
exemplifies the journey in discovering, in 
however non-linear a way, the use of 
human form and material to the effect of 
segregating it. Thereafter his work explored 
the possibility of grafting different 
expressive units of a body separately (see 
for instance, "Other Criteria", Leo 


Steinberg's essay on Rodin). While this 
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method seemed to favour the metaphysical 
and tragic, Picasso's double bind had a 


large share of play. 


5. In this regard it is useful to remember 
the point around which the question of 
material was debated. It was in the nature 
of an ideologically pitched battle between 
the material that belongs to ideality and 
hence dead material (via George Bataille, 
the splinter group Surrealist who favoured 
the irrationalist use of the irrational) and 
the one that favours its presence (see "An 
Argument", Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Bombay 
Art Society Exhibition Catalogue, 1987). 


6. See for instance the debate between 
Anjolie Ela Menon and Anita Dube in Art 
News Magazine of India, July 1999. Seen in 
retrospect this debate seems long overdue. 
Each time it seemed to have encountered a 
question of binary nature (e.g. East/West) 
or truisms. While on the one hand this has 
created an unsavoury rift, it may come as 
yet another example of misplaced 
argument, fundamental to which is the 
relation between cognition and 


representation. 


7. See "The Transitional Modern: Figuring 
Post-Modernism In India?", in Anshuman 
Das Gupta and Shivaji Panikkar, Lalit Kala 
Contemporary, 41, 1996. 


8. This move may have started in India 
around the late ‘70s with a transition from 
Pop to a pastiche-like magical narrative 
largely in painting, but also tended towards 
object collages in the Bombay-Baroda 


circuit. 


9. Gregory R. Ulmar wrote: “In allegory, 
heuristic images may become theories; 
studios may become think tanks." And 
further, via Owens "...allegory can be used 
to achieve a text effect, being a way to 
make a critique that is subversive of the 
myth of subject construction by exposing 
and bringing into question the operations 
of identification. His description of post- 
modern allegory defined most simply when 
one work doubles another, when one work 
is read through another — palimpsest, in a 


word - ..., performs the allegorical function 


of doubling back on itself to provide its own > 


commentary." — "The Heuristics of 


Deconstruction", in Deconstruction and the 
Visual Arts, eds. Peter Brunette and David 
Willis, Cambridge, 1994. 


10. Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of 
Knowledge, Routledge, New York, 1972. 


11. From the late ‘70s onwards the works 
of women artists like Nalini Malani, Nilima 
Sheikh, and Arpita Singh exemplify this, 
while there seems to be an overall dearth of 
women sculptors until the mid-'80s, then 
after lone experiments (e.g. Pushpamala) 
the scene opens out to include painters 
(e.g. Nalini Malani, Sheela Gowda), then 
Anita Dube, Aiyesha Abraham (mostly with 
combines of photographs that evince 


absences). 


12. Craig Owens in his essay, "The 
Allegorical Impulse: Toward a Theory of 
Post Modernism" said that "the proffering 
and deferring meaning produces allegory". 
See Art after Modernism, ed. Marcia Tucker, 
MOCA, New York, 1984. 


13. See Ulmar, op. cit., p. 91. 


14. See George Bataille, Materialism in 
Visions of Excess, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1985. 


towards a genre’ theory 
of figurative sculpture 


Benoy P.J. 


Broadly speaking, the task before this 
article is to work through and with 
"genre" theories to ascertain 
connections and create categories 
which could be useful in looking at 
Indian "figurative" sculpture of the last 
two decades. Genre theory itself is not 
a hot favourite among post-modern 
theorists who have generally tried to 
do away with it by employing terms 
such as "text" and "ecriture" which 
deliberately avoid generic 
classifications. This is mainly part of 
an attempt to abolish the hierarchies 
that genres introduce, to avoid the 
assumed fixity of genres, and the 
social as well as literary authority such 
limits exert, to reject the social and 
subjective elements of classification.’ 
But this applies only to a "classical" 
genre theory that argues for the purity 
of genres. A modern theory on the 
other hand, "...doesn't limit the 
number of possible kinds and doesn't 
prescribe rules to authors. It supposes 
that traditional kinds may be ‘mixed’ 
and produce a new kind (like tragi- 
comedy)."? Jonathan Culler defines 
genre as "a set of expectations, a set 


of instructions about the type of 





coherence one is to look for and the 


ways in which sequences are to be 
read."? It offers “a means of 
accounting for connections between 
topic and treatment within the literary 
system, but also to see the connection 
of literary kinds with kinds of 
knowledge and experience; to present 
the kinds as a major part of the genus 


universum which is part of all literary 
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Ratnabali Kant, 

"A Woman of Earth", 1988. 
Terracotta; 

210 x 160 x 25 cm. 


students' heritage."* Even the most 
preliminary appraisal of figurative 
sculpture has already introduced at 
least three major genres - figuration, 
sculpture, figurative sculpture. "Genre 
theorizing is itself a genre" as Ralph 


Cohen suggests. 
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Madan Lal, 

"Untitled Image", 1987 
Marble; 50 x 15 x 20 cm 
Private collection, Japan 
Photograph: T. Koizumi. 
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D. Rajasekharan Nair, 

"Dream of Black Sun", 1990. 

Black granite; 90 x 90 x 210 cm 

Collection: Cholamandal Artists' Village, Chennai. 
Photograph: Artist. 
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Figuration 

The question of figuration/ 
representation, which was a bone of 
contention for much of modernist art 
has undergone considerable evolution 
over the past four decades. A rewriting 
of Western art history in terms of 
dissemblance (rather than 
resemblance) encouraged by the 
displacements of the simulacrum, 
would see abstract painting such as 
that practised by Kandinsky not as a 
freeing of the pictorial to go beyond 
resemblance to the realm of the 
spiritual and platonic, but as yet 


another way of underlining the thrall 
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of the real. Precisely because it rejects 
resemblance, abstract painting is "far 
less subversive to both traditional 
mimeses and transcendental 
aesthetics than is usually thought. "^ 
On the other hand, as regards 
representation, the shift in paradigm 
was equally, if not even more, 
dramatic. "No art and no sensation 
has ever been representational,"* 


wrote Gilles Deleuze and Felix 


Guattari. 


Figuration has always remained 
central to sculptural practices in India, 
and even while a large number of 
artists took to abstraction from the late 
1940s to the early '70s, their work did 
retain references to the natural world, 
though the emphasis was elsewhere. 
In the late '60s, artists like Kanai 
Kunhiraman in the south had evolved 
a conscious strategy of figuration 
moving away from abstractionist 
tendencies of the Madras school, or 
the abstraction of other Indian artists. 
Today the binary between figuration 
and abstraction is understood to be 
much more complicated than any 
simplistic opposition would suggest. 
As Mikel Dufrenne says, "Abstraction 


has been a necessary moment in the 





Benoy PJ. 


history of painting: it teaches us by a 
retroactive effect to realize that even 
figurative painting expresses rather 
than represents." Richard Shiff's 
definition of figuration is a sensitive 
portrayal of this complexity: "When 
we claim (as is common today) that no 
statement can be absolute, that all 
representation must be figured, this is 
not so much to use 'figure' in its sense 
of a mere forming, depiction, or 
description, but to stress the fact that 
any particular representation asserts 
its difference from others by deploying 
a specifiable mode of figuration, one 
among many. The representation or 
characterization of the form of an 
object (or immaterial entity), in either 
the same or a different medium, is its 
figure. Figuration occurs to the extent 
that a single act of visual attention - 
looking at something, becoming aware 
that it has significance - is 
interpretive."* We can see that this 
definition still retains the notion of 
"representation" though it collapses 
its distinction with "presentation" (the 
original/copy distinction) and shifts the 
onus of recognition of significance to 
the viewer (who could also be the 
artist), thereby moving away from an 
essentialist position. There is a "world 
out there" but it is also available to us 
in the form of a construction, and 
hence removed from any claims to the 
real or original. This is undoubtedly an 
argument that undermines the 
authenticity of many varieties of 
realism as well as abstraction, unless 
these very concepts can be seen as 
coming to stand for configurations 
that are quite different from what they 


were traditionally understood to be. 
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Mikel Dufrenne's statement makes it 
obvious that the move towards 
abstraction as well as the recuperation 
of figuration is intrinsic to artistic 
practice, and that expression is of 
prime importance to both. The 
theorists' art of the simulacral on the 
other hand, canonizes some Pop, 
Surrealist, and Dadaistic tendencies 
even while reverting very often to a 
staunch anti-avant-gardist rhetoric: 
"this is a world in which the 


commodity form tends to erase 
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Pankaj Panwar, 

"Lady and Lying Cat", 1990. 

Terracotta, bronze, wood, and pebbles; lifesize. 
Collection: Nomura International, London. 
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established (modernist) boundaries of 
taste and judgement, leaving an open 
space — an expanded field — for the 
free play of the aesthetic, enabling a 
pluralist flood of aesthetic production. 
Post-modernism thus assumes the 
form of what Jameson calls 'aesthetic 
populism'."? In this viewpoint popular 
and populist are not seen as 
necessarily distinct categories - they 
may even appear to be synonymous. It 
also takes on the shape of an ultimate 
and "global" transcendental 
prescription, though based to a large 
extent on aesthetic priorities set by 
late multinational capitalism. Dorothea 
Olkowski-Laetz'? points out that this 

" ,,.extreme confusion of forms and 
styles in contemporary art is directly 
related to the dissolution of any bond 
between artistic form and the social- 
historical time in which it exists. 
Thought has been set adrift and 
wanders aimlessly among the 
multiplicity of forms, unable to 
distinguish past, present, or future." It 
is in this "trans-historical" time that 
much of contemporary Indian 
sculpture also finds itself, sometimes 
even going to the extent of becoming 


anachronisms. 
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Elements of Neo-Classicism 

The canonization of pop art in much of 
post-modernist art criticism, as well as 
the significance ascribed to subversive 
modalities is dismissed as irrelevant 
by Dhruva Mistry. “Beuys says that 
everybody is an Artist. Okay. So 
everybody is an Artist. What then ...?"" 
he queries. The "dismantling of the 
aura" in his view is simply a passing 
fad, because art, to him, has to stand 
up on its own and against eternity. Far 
removed from any kind of "tendency" 
art, his works refer back to a repertoire 
of classical visual artefacts and 
mythologies ranging from the Persian 
buraq or Egyptian sphinx to the Indian 
bull. Skilful and dexterous in 
execution, touched by a tinge of the 
classical in Picasso, and deliberately 


eclectic, he scoffs at the pursuit of the 
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Alex Mathew, 

"A Poem for Ploughed Earth", 1991. 
Wood; 91 x 53 cm. 


fleeting and the ephemeral in much of 
modernism, and lays emphasis on the 
more substantial pleasures of image- 
making. The concern with material 
and surface textures deemed intrinsic 
to language and thereby fundamental 
to art in many of the modernist 
projects finds a marginalized position, 
overdetermined by the necessity and 
appropriateness of the work at hand. 
Not that formal concerns are 
altogether foreign to Mistry's oeuvre. 
The specific architectonics that 
animate his "Yakshi" figurine or the 
precise posture of the female figure 
with the fountain are only a few 
instances where the structural concern 
is strong and evident. The 
constructivist and minimalist works 


that he has created also amply testify 


Benoy P.J. 
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D.L.N. Reddy, 
"Untitled", 1991. 
Wood pieces; 

42.5 x 12.5 x 10.0 cm. 


Figurative Sculpture 





to this effect. While in many of the 
large and monumental works the 
compulsions of image-making may 
have overridden pertinent questions 
about the artist's role as creator of 
“contemporary” myths, Dhruva 
Mistry's early works like "Man with 
Dog" (1980-81) carry with them an 


enigma verging on the surreal. 


Ravinder Reddy's works, though 
sharing with Dhruva Mistry's creations 
references to classical sculpture 
(mostly Indian and Southeast Asian in 
this case), exhibit an affinity for the 
popular and a degree of irreverence 
towards "origins". After having started 
off with biomorphic forms of plant and 
insect life ["Leaf" (1979), "Male Bust" 
(1980)] which gradually assumed 
animal and human anatomical 
resemblances with erotically charged 
orifices and bulges, Ravinder Reddy 
passed on to voluptuous female 
figures inciting references to the 
Mathura and Bharhut yakshi figures 
and also at the same time playing with 
the contemporary, particular, and 
tendentious ["Couple" (1991), "Sitting 
Woman" (1995), “Painted Reliefs — 

| and II^, "Family" (1997), "Woman 
with Lotus Flower" (1998)]. Made in 
polyester resin fibreglass, painted and 
gold gilded with underlying red paint 
showing, these works recreate a 
texture and brilliance reminiscent of 
Himalayan and Southeast Asian 
Buddhist gilt bronzes. The intensely 
sexualized female bodies often 
denigrated for their urban immodesty 
and made available for the male 
voyeur's gaze in these sculptures 
follow ethnic typologies and popular 
images, and remain populist to a large 


extent. 


Another set of his works include 
sculptures depicting human heads, 
made in a naturalist mode ["Head |” 
(1984), "Man from Surat" (1989)] 
which later on became more stylized 
and larger in size [“Akshat Yoni” 
(1990), "Yakshi" (1989), "Krishnaveni" 
(1997), "Devi" (1998)]. 


As | have indicated while discussing 
genre theories, the categories do not 
exhaust all possible readings of the 
works, nor do the works mentioned 
exhaust the possibilities of the kind. It 
is not exactly an ardent pursuit of a 
"classicist" aesthetic that qualifies 
most of what is placed under the neo- 
classical genre in Indian sculpture but 
an adherence to references from a 
classical sculptural repertory. For 
instance, the use of Jain tirthankara 
images in the works of N.N. Rimzon 
may induce us to regard them as 
classicist, while it can be seen that the 
metaphorically charged and 
narrativized space that his human 
figures inhabit [“Man in a Chalk 
Circle" (1985), "Blue Moon in October" 
(1989), "The Inner Voice" (1992), 
"Yellow Psalms" (1992), "The Tools" 
(1993)] is woven into the fabric of the 
present rather than a timeless one. 
This element of expression which is 
not altogether averse to the use of 
simplistic binaries is not something 
that is commonly regarded as 


classical. 


As an art of complex interrelationships 
that had retained its singularity even in 
the face of more organized group 
experiments, the heroic and 
triumphant is not exactly what 
Rimzon's sculpture aspires to be. It 
responded to such obvious violence 
with an art of the cripple and the 


powerless one, caught in the middle of 
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Mayur Kailash Gupta, 
"Flight of Fantasy", 1991 
Wood; 75 x 29 x 23 cm 






a tumultuous world and deposited on 


its periphery as spectator. From a 
wide-eyed prostrate male nude figure 
with existentialist dimensions ("Man 
in the Chalk Circle",1985) Rimzon 
shifts to a universe of sharp and 
simple polarities - the ahimsa and 
spiritual calm of the tirthankara image 
posited against a world of infinite 
violence ("The Inner Voice", 1993). 
Though works like Meera Mukherjee's 
"Asoka" had explored a similar 
situation — without exactly maintaining 
the inside-outside division, the conflict 
there was not one of the "holy" self in 
conflict with a gruesome world but 
that of deep inner conflict (that had 
even attained physical dimensions) of 
the emperor between his own 
expansionist imperial interests and a 
concern about its human costs. 

A highly skilled craftsman with 
considerable talent in the mastering of 
space and material, Rimzon's 
technique, especially his manipulation 
of space is something that has 


influenced many sculptors of the 





younger generation to some degree or 
other. While the outrightly political and 
staunchly anti-fascist position taken up 
by the Radical Group had challenged, 
drawn out, or even intimidated many 
artists and art historians who were 
comfortable with the status quo 
through its direct posers and avant- 
gardist rhetoric, Rimzon's 
counterposture was a mild and 
acceptable alternative for them with its 


romantic Orientalist overtones. 


Another artist whose works need be 
mentioned here, not for having drawn 
out references from a classical 
vocabulary but for having shown a 
definite affinity for the heroic, 
timeless, and monumental, is 

K.P. Krishnakumar. An artist whose 
work defied the generic classifications 
all too often, it will be more 
appropriate to examine his work as an 
avant-gardism that attempted to 
reform society by functioning as a 
cathartic therapy for a language of 
art... that had degenerated through 


“thoughtless and habitual formulas".'? 


Benov PJ. 


Moments of the Avant-Garde 

The term "avant-garde" has had a 
particularly long career. Arising in the 
progressivist rhetoric of Saint-Simon, 
it is a conception that still holds charm 
for many. Though this notion was 
instrumental in developing the idea 
about a vanguard in Marx, there were 
aspects of the earlier notion which 
continued to exert an influence in 
social life. Since an overarching 
analysis about Indian society as such 
was not so readily available due to the 
kind of power/knowledge relations that 
existed here, attempts at 


comprehension and vanguardist 
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N.N. Rimzon, 

"The Inner Voice", 1992 

Painted polyester resin fibreglass, 
marble dust, iron; 


5 m diameter x 2.07 m height. 
Collection: Madame Schoo Art Gallery, Amsterdam 
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moves have generally remained in the 
background. If Ramkinker Baij 
provides a singular instance of an 
aesthetic avant-garde in Indian 
sculpture for the greater part of the 
century, this was made possible by a 
subtle understanding of the 
mechanisms of Indian society within 
which he operated from a 
revolutionary subject position, along 
with a formal and material 
transgressiveness. The works of 

K.P. Krishnakumar draw inspiration 
from visual sources as wide as Rodin, 
Ramkinker, and Russian 
Constructivists. Literary sources 
included the works of writers like 
Genet and lonesco. Working with a 
wide range of thematics his work took 


up issues and concerns of broad 


impact and used them for a radical 
subversion of the dominant ideology. 
In this, the formal language was 
determined by the nature of work at 
hand and he was not averse to taking 
on the formal innovations of 
bourgeois art. "The Car" (1985) for 
instance, has grown a rhinoceros horn 
which is a sign of complicity” of this 
class with the existing order. A pop- 
parody of the metamorphosis of 
individuals in the face of fascism, this 
car in white marble on the one hand 
subverts the popular language that it 
reverts to by taking it away from a 
populist direction and at the same 
time problematizes the economy of 
aesthetic production (through a careful 
subversion of the material by 
smearing it with black and red paint) 
and power/knowledge relations that 


exist in the discourse on art. 
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This was not a "pure" aesthetic device 
of the sort resorted to by Avant-gardes 
of the conventional kind,'^ but one that 
was integral to the crucial challenge 
that the Radicals'? as a group had set 
before the "establishments" of 
Modern Indian Art. Through an 
interrogation of systemic and 
economic determinants in the 
operation of an aesthetic, the Group 
symbolized the rare instance of the 
emergence of a significant critique of 
the bourgeois mode to which much of 
artistic production had become mere 
supplement. Coming from within the 
organized forms of modernist art 
practice, it was the fact that it provided 
ground for a daring auto-critique that 
distinguishes this movement from 


other avant-gardist attempts. 
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"Boat Man-|” (1986-87) subtly works 
with and around the conditions of 
rural livelihood, the amphibianism of 
the boat man simultaneously evoking 
the pain and questions about its 
naturalization. In doing this, the artist 
goes on to create a lasting visual 
monument for a hitherto unrecognized 
event of contemporary life that an 
urban-based and West-oriented 


aesthetic fails to take account of. 


In “Young Man Listening” (1985), 
sculpture attempts to fathom sound, to 
grasp it in a corporeal form that 
narrativizes youth and vigilance. Like 
the young protagonist of many a 
Russian folk tale who keeps his ear to 


the ground to listen to far-off sounds, 
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Anita Dube, 
"A Blue Night Tiger's Greed", 1992 


Painted (acrylic) wood; 115 x 52 x 38 cm 


what is this youth listening for? The 
first rustlings of a long awaited spring? 
Or the thunder and quivering of an 
impending disaster? Is it a cry, or a 
murmur? It could as well be the simple 
depiction of a young man listening to 
music played on a gramophone. But 
then, why is he keeping his hands to 
his ears in a gesture of careful 
attention — is he deaf? Why is the 
gramophone so large? How loud is the 
sound, then? It is even possible that he 
Is straining to catch hold of another 
sound, something close to his heart, 
from amongst a deafening cacophony. 
A young man in his vigilant absorption 


in the "music of the future"? Listening 


Benoy P.J. 


to the sound of a germinating seed, a 
penetrating root, or hatching egg, 
Krishnakumar's works in their 
passionate engagement with issues of 
visuality draw you out to the ground 
where reality and truth are not exactly 
the everyday commonplaces that 
ideology dooms them to be. 
Informed by social history as well as 
the history of the evolution of visuality, 
these works brought forth a 
choreographic element which went 
well beyond a narrativized or 
metaphorically charged spatial 


organization. 


Locating herself in an interstice 
between an all-out avant-gardism and 
an expressionist primitivism is Anita 
Dube, the only female member of the 
Radical Group. Of late, her works have 
become more introspective and 
bizarre. Starting off with sculptures 
like "A Blue Night Tiger's Greed" 
(1992), she then switched over to the 
use of found objects, still retaining an 
expressive quality which can seldom 


be associated with works of this kind. 


Her works of the "Blood Wedding" 
series (1997) make use of 
unconventional materials like bone, 
velvet, beads, thread, and lace. 
Carefully using velvet to cover the 
bones, stitching and decorating them, 
she translates an experience of 
immense pain, of life and of death, 
and of art as rebirth. Intimate, intense, 
and personal, these works become 
standing testimonial to an angst which 
is other than existential. The 
decorations stitched in thrust painful 
pins into our flesh, and we also come 
to partake in this event, this guilt, and 
start smelling our hands repeatedly to 
assure ourselves that only the vacuous 
smell of soap remains. Description 


empties out, labelling, gauging, and 
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rationalizing fall through, and a 
skeletal being of pain appears, 
crawling over the abyss with its cold 


and skinny legs. 


Lyrical and extremely playful, Kiran 
Subbaiah's works reveal a penchant 
for the unusual and extraordinary. 
Unapologetically modern and 
intelligently organized, Kiran works in 
the tradition of Icarus, daring to 
venture out on wings that wouldn't fly. 
Without going to the pains of undue 
explanation, the work "Information 
Repository (His Dog's Voice)" (1997) 
calls forth in its circular movement a 
wounded dog's motion, the nascent 
tale of a dog with its mouth filled with 
arrows, a tale of injustice and undue 
sacrifice inscribed at the heart of our 
system. "A schoolboy fortunately has 
his teachers to consult — shortcuts to 
disillusionment. Pioneers like 
Leonardo however had to take the 
pains of constructing their devices to 
learn that they wouldn't work", Kiran 
wrote in the catalogue of his July 1997 


exhibition. 


Exploring the possibilities of making 
quasi-functional objects which served 
no practical purpose but as 
mechanical allegories to a Utopia, a 
call for deliverance and the reason for 
its unfulfilment, Kiran's works involve 
the quest for a dream cherished but 
impossible. It is the clarity of form in 
functional objects that constitutes a 
part of their charm for this artist. One 
may say that what is amusing about 
Kiran's project was a similar clarity at 
the conceptual level, which he could 
maintain without succumbing to the 
temptation of information or easy 


opinion. 


Primitivism/Expressionism 

A primitivist/expressionist 
simplification of form, surcharged with 
a local energy and emotive content 
made its mark on Indian sculpture in 
the early '80s through the works of 
artists belonging to or closely 
associated with the Radical Painters 
and Sculptors Association. Rejecting 
what they considered a bourgeois- 
brahminical art tradition with strong 
communal fascist leanings, this group 
of artists developed a vigorous style 
which upheld a primitivist/ 
expressionist working-class aesthetic." 
The primitivism/expressionism of the 
Radicals was rooted in a cultural 
solidarity with subaltern groups and 
an empathetic celebration of the 
primitive, black, and tribal which took 
its inspiration from the works of artists 
like Paul Gauguin, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner, Ernst Barlach, and other 
German Expressionists as well as from 
the subaltern and working-class 
movements against racism, casteism, 
and imperialism. In the local context, 
the simplified customary 
representations as well as the works of 
artists like Ramkinker Baij provided 
solid ground for bold innovation. The 
movements of cultural resistance 
which had developed around and after 
the Emergency in India provided the 
backdrop for the group, which was 
highly critical of the mainstream of 
modern Indian art for its complicity at 
various levels to an oppressive 
regime. In Kerala (to which most of 
these artists belonged) primitivism 
was an active aesthetic and literary 
presence already with the poetry of 
Kadammanitta Ramakrishnan and the 
play Nattugaddika by K.J. Baby as well 
as extensive translations of Black 
American, African, and Latin American 


literatures into Malayalam. ^ 
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Sudarshan Shetty, 
"Untitled", 1993. 


Painted polyester resin fibreglass and wood; 
175 x 80 x 20 cm. 
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The Radical Group adopted a strategy 
that problematized the rabid 
commercialization of art which was 
also at the heart of its gullibility to, or 
complicity with, power. Critical of both 
indigenism and colonially inspired 
modernism, it was also dismissive of 
the Socialist Realist official art project 
put forth by the Communist Party. 
Alex Mathew, Karunakaran, 
Reghunathan K., and Anita Dube as 


well as other contemporaries like 


D. Rajasekharan Nair shared many 





elements of this common pursuit. 
Krishnakumar's sculptures, though 
retaining expressionistic qualities, 
seldom reverted to a primitivist 
language. Alex Mathew's "Rising Sun” 
(1989), "Jonah" (1990), etc. are some 
of the most telling works of this period 
which show a high degree of 
involvement and skill in wood carving 
and a "Barlachian" expressionism. 
"Poem for Ploughed Earth" (1991) 
turns the motif of an implement of 
agricultural labour into a poetic 
monument for the toiling masses. 
"Ashes and Diamonds" (1998), a 
recent composite sculpture of many 
pieces cast in cement and painted 
black, is notable for its sculptural 


critique of the passing century. 


Karunakaran's wood carvings show a 
deft handling of the material and an 
effective manipulation of the 
possibilities that a primitivist language 
offers. Open to the use of a wide range 
of material including wood, cement, 
plaster, clay, fibreglass, ceramic, and 
bamboo with cloth, Reghunathan's 
sculptures make use of styles varying 
from a Penck-like naivete to a full- 
blown heroic or a meticulous realism, 
thereby further extending the 
peripheries of an Indian expressionist 


language. 


Rajasekharan Nair is a prolific sculptor 
who has switched over to stone 
carving from wood and has made 
good use of the texture and surface 
qualities possible in the medium. 
Elements of still life, movement, and 
decoration have been made use of by 


this sculptor in a remarkable manner. 


Benoy PJ. 
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Ratnabali Kant, 
"Global Agony", 1993. 


Painted polyester resin fibreglass, plywood, stucco; 
225 x 22.5 x 10.0 cm. 


Other sculptors who have made use of 
an expressionist or primitivist 
vocabulary include Navjot Altaf and 
her tribal collaborators Kabiram, 
Ghassuram, Shantibai, and Rajkumar, 
activist-sculptor John Devaraj, 

K.S. Radhakrishnan, Raghavan Atholi, 
K.P. Soman, and George Martin. For 
many of these artists, "art" still 
retained a communicative function, 
and the choice of language was a 
political one. In Navjot's sculptures, for 
instance, the incorporation of tribal 
elements or references from Mayan 
sculpture are expressive of cultural 
solidarity and mutual give and take 
between disparate art practices. As a 
feminist her works also take references 
from the works of other women artists 


from all over the world. 


A sculptor of the younger generation 
who has made fair use of this 
vocabulary, along with a Rimzonesque 
spatial organization, George Martin's 
works often venture out to hitherto 


untravelled curvatures. 
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Real and Surreal 


Though one can identify phases in the 
works of many artists where a 
meticulous realism was aspired for, 
there are not many artists who can 
simply be labelled as Realists. The 
surreal or super real is also not too 
readily discernible. Some of the pitfalls 
in the theory of realism as a 
representational modality have 
already been pointed out. The 
existence of a multiplicty of realisms 
ranging from academic models, 
naturalism, socialist realism, social 
realism, and critical realism through to 
surrealism, super-realism, or hyper- 
realism shows the wide area that these 
categories try to describe. As such, the 
terrain of the figurative itself may be 
seen as predominantly falling within 
the realistic category. Realism thus 
persists for us as a central concern in 
the broad sense that Francis Bacon 
could call himself a realist. While it is 
useful to make a distinction between 
realism and surrealism, since the 
surreal is seen as a category that 


attempts to rope in the unconscious 


and the imaginary as elements 
constitutive of real, we can see that a 
contemporary definition of realism 
itself doesn't necessarily fall into the 
mimetic or naturalist representational 
bandwagon. Works of artists including 
Dhruva Mistry, Ravinder Reddy, Alex 
Mathew, K.P. Krishnakumar, 
Reghunathan, Nagendra Raj Bhandari, 
Rimzon, M.J. Enas etc. may be 
regarded as falling within the realistic 
mode while surrealism encompasses 
works of sculptors like Prithpal Singh 
Ladi, Sudarshan Shetty, Jehangir Jani, 
T.V. Santhosh, and George Martin. I 


have already discussed some of them. 


Nepalese-born and Baroda-based 
sculptor Nagendra Raj Bhandari's early 
works reveal an academic realist 
manner, incorporating aspects of 
Nepalese architecture and anatomical 


features. 
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The kind of "absolute revolt" that 
surrealism aspired for - "genuinely 
virile opposition — nothing conciliatory, 
nothing divine — to all accepted limits, 
a rigorous will to insubordination” ® is 
not altogether visible. But moving 
away from a traditional realism, the 
works of Prithpal Singh Ladi, 

T.V. Santhosh, Jehangir Jani, and 
George Martin have incorporated an 
element of the quirky. Many of these 
works are transgressive of fixed 
borders, or even playfully move 
around the border evading the fixity of 


categories. 


Ladi has exhibited a penchant for the 
quirky and the strange. His works 
involve condensed narratives in many 
of which small mechanical or electrical 
devices or manmade objects 
(typewriter, electric iron, film projector, 
book) gain a centrality. Flaccid human 
figures are seen caught in absurd 
situations, dwarfed by and paying 
obeisance to these devices. Some 
works like "Wishing Well" (1993) and 
the untitled sculpture of a man reading 
in a bathtub are instances of a more 


straightforward realism. 


The intricacies of a closeted gay 
subjectivity open up the world of 
sexual difference in Jehangir Jani's 
sculptures. The marginality, stigma, 
and pathologizing labels assigned to 
male homosexuals in a heterosexual 
world order are invoked by these 
works. They evoke a repulsion to the 
regimentations of a "straight" world 
which for someone gay becomes a 


literal straitjacket ("Queen Nur", 
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"Hand & the Wall", “100 Desires of 
H/onan", 1998). Works like "Naked 
Flowers/Pansies" (1998) play with the 
derogatory slang to turn it around and 
reveal a Batailleian conception of the 
flower,? defamiliarizing and thereby 
reinvigorating the flower as a 
functional element. The all too overt 
phallic presence here, though, is 
intrinsically different from the phallo- 
centrism in heterosexual desire 
characterized by castration anxiety on 
the one hand and penis-envy on the 
other. What is here attempted is the 
retrieval (in terms of decoration, 
objectification) of a reconstituted 
desire, wrenching it away from its all 
too familiar moorings in the 
naturalized sex-gender equations in 


heterosexuality. 


A concern for the spiritual, sense of 
alienation and loss, uprootedness and 
its nonchalant reception, a quagmire 
of mechanical devices that has come 
to encompass the life-world, scorching 
pain, and almost existential angst - 
these are aspects that have come to 
characterize Santhosh's sculptures. 
Amusing and skilful, the works 
sometimes tend to make use of 
cliched images without in any way 
transforming the ways of seeing them, 
sometimes motifs are overloaded with 
information while in other instances 
they are unnecessarily simplified. In 
positing the "inner voice" or individual 
subjectivity as pitted against an 
extremely alienating capitalist 
rationally bent life-world, Santhosh's 
works show a temperamental affinity 


to Rimzon's sculptures. 


Folk, Pop, and Performative 

What is favoured as the aesthetic 
mode of late capitalism by many 
theorists, a pop art that went beyond 
the question of representation and 
resemblance,? an art of the simulacral, 
has gradually made its presence feit in 
Indian sculpture. Pushpamala, Asokan 
Poduval, C. Jagdish, Pankaj Panwar, 
and Sudarshan Shetty are artists who 
have explored the possibilities of a 
kind of kitsch pop sculptural language 
with a certain irreverence towards the 
pedestals of high art. | have already 
pointed out the contribution of 
Ravinder Reddy. 


A woman artist who had shown 
considerable promise in her early 
terracottas which had handled 
elements of comedy and masquerade, 
Pushpamala has attempted to enhance 
these elements by reverting to a 
language of intrigue and performance. 
These terracottas referring back to a 
folkish popular tradition and owing 
stylistic affinity to the terracotta relief 
works of K.G. Subramanyan have 
gradually been replaced by the use of 
readymade objects and performances. 
Cutting through the distinctions 
between high and lower art forms, 
these popular creations redraw the 
horizons of art to include elements of 
satire, parody, and masquerade. 
Putting behind notions of sculpture as 
a handmade object (the pleasures of a 
slow artisanal process) in 
performances like "Phantom Lady or 
Kismat" (1996-98) which was an 
experiment in transforming her own 
bodily presence into an orchestrated 
visual act, a moving sculpture, she 


thereby throws some light on the 


Benoy PJ. 
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Pushpamala N., 

"Landscape", 1993. 

Steel and water; approximately 1.5 m long 


Collection: Ranbir Kaleka, New Delhi. 
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sculptural dimensions of a life lived as 
performance, and of performances as 
such. The original/copy distinction is 
nullified in this creation where the 
original itself is a performance, or a 
copy of a performance, and can only 
claim to have had a life through the 
photographs, which are again mere 
copies. This collapsing of distinctions 
or dismantling of the aura of the art 
object itself, one can see, is not 
without casualties as far as sculpture 


is concerned. 


Pankaj Panwar's terracotta figures try 
to locate themselves in an ambiguous 
admixture of the sober and the 
popular-comic. Deriving elements 
from sources including the terracotta 
reliefs of Subramanyan and 
Pushpamala's early works, Panwar's 
sculptures tie them up with a 
Rimzonesque spatial organization. 


This occuption of space to a large 


extent remains ornamental and 
insignificant. The element of 
playfulness which is invoked by the 
specific use of gestures, careful 
modelling and painting is cut short by 
the feigned seriousness of the 


choreographic elements. 


Comedy may well be an accidental 
element or a predicament for the work 
of Asokan Poduval, while for the 
ceramic sculptures of a painter like 
Bhupen Khakhar, it is a deliberate 
artistic device. He employs 
considerable mastery over the popular 
visual language to provoke and 
confront the hegemonic and the 
commonplace as in sculptures like "A 
Man with Hump" (1996) suggestive of 
transvestism. The skilful and satirical 
narrativizing of generally overlooked 
and trivial local experiences goes 
beyond a mere exoticism or 


representation. 
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The paper sculptures of Chinthala 
Jagdish draw inspiration from the folk 
traditions of toy making in Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. Starting with 
figures made out of paper whose form 
has remained consistent over the 
years, Jagdish painted lower-middle- 
class semi-urban figures on to them. 
This ethnic typology of the painted 
figure has gradually changed in 
skintones, costumes, and decorative 
qualities, to become brightly attired 
white men and women. Accepting the 
commodity status of the art object 
without reservations, Jagdish's works 
are not entirely lacking in visual 


humour and parody. 


Working with fibreglass and wood, 
Sudarshan Shetty had made his mark 
as a sculptor before starting to work 
with assemblages and performances. 
In "Paper Moon" (1995) and "Private 


Languages" he created a sophisticated 
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Maria Antony, 

"The City of Beasts", 1993. 
Terracotta; 240 x 60 x 60 cm. 
Photographed in 1999 in 
S.G. Vasudev's compound, 
Cholamandal Artists' Village, 
Chennai. 
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visual language making use of 
disparate and obscure contraptions, 
the repetitive use of readymades etc. 
"A Brisk Walk Makes You Feel Good" 
shows Shetty employing the luminous 
and bright devices of fashion and 
advertising photography to capture 
tactfully choreographed spaces where 
his sculptures appear in the midst of 
brightly coloured decor, motifs, 
models, and mirrors. Kausik 
Mukhopadhyay and Tushar Joag's 
"Collaborative Spaces" (1997) was an 
installation that employed various 
devices from the fashionable post- 
modern repertoire, playing with the 
feeling of human presence through a 


neighbourhood of objects. 





Conclusion 

The problems inherent in any attempt 
at labelling have seldom been more 
clearly articulated than in Nietzsche's 
"The Genealogy of Morals": "The 
master's right of giving names goes so 
far that it is permissible to look upon 
language itself as the expression of 
the power of the masters: they say: 
‘this is that, and that,’ they seal finally 
every object and every event with a 
sound, and thereby at the same time 
take possession of it." The use of 
blanket terminologies, especially when 
it comes to any appraisal of art 
involves reductions which could 
simply be crushing insofar as the art 
object or the artist is concerned. But 
any attempt to look at a broad 
spectrum without trying to establish 
certain possible connections and 
distinctions, and without making use 
of classificatory terminologies, tends 
to become far too complex and 
unmanageable. In trying to address 
these questions, the kind of strategy 
adopted here was to accommodate 
varying viewpoints, without exactly 
succumbing to the fiction of 
"neutrality". The modalities of 
categorization, at this juncture, may 
appear to be a bit stretched, and it can 
be argued that the classification 
follows a predominantly "Western" 
pattern, rather than trying to derive 
terms more suitable and applicable to 
the specificities of Indian art. This is 
especially acute since attempts at 
theorizing aesthetic concerns have not 


been all too frequent in Modern Indian 
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Art. Reverting to some pristine notion 
of a national art theory is no answer 
either, because it involves a tendency 
to homogenize the Nation to suit the 
demands of hegemonic groups, 
thereby decimating the alternative 
spaces available for "otherness". 
Nation itself is a conceptual category 
(though an important and useful one) 
rather than the ground upon which all 
intellectual activity takes place and to 
which all players have to owe 
allegiance. To put it in a different way, 
nation can be the ground for aesthetic 
fabulation only to the extent that the 
very notion itself is subject to such 


fabulation on aesthetic terms. 


My engagement with the subject was 
not intended to be a dispassionate 
one, though | have attempted to be 
sufficiently detached so as to maintain 
a critical edge. The delineation of 
genres is not clear-cut, and | have not 
used many classifications involving 
binaries like conceptual/perceptual art, 
though there are occasions in the text 
where | lay stress on the conceptual 
nature of the work under 
consideration. There may be 
omissions which could have been 
avoided, not always deliberate. At this 
stage, | would like to leave the 
argument thus open-ended and at an 
elementary level subject to possible 
additions and revisions based on more 


careful observation. 
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Rummana Hussain, 


"Fragment from Splitting" (from the installation 
"Fragments/Multiples"), 1993-94. 

Mirror, terracotta pot, red earth pigment; 

90.0 x 57.5 cm. 
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abstraction: 


nature and the numinous 


The development of abstract sculpture 
in the last two decades possibly 
displays no overriding national trends, 
but is definitively determined by 
certain conscious individual choices. 
The sculptors of the previous decades 
were constantly inspired by modern 
sensibilities originating in the West. A 
simultaneous quest and an assertion 
for an Indian sensibility is an apparent 
aspect to be inquired into. The unique 
aspect of the latter may possibly be 
defined as the pursuit for embodying 
the numinous and spiritual in 
sculptural forms. This essay is an 
attempt at tracing the dominant 
individual contributions of sculptors, 
and viewing some significant 
trajectories that explore the language 


of the abstraction in these directions. 





Sculptural Trends in the 1970s: 
Internationalism and Indigenism 

As such, in the 1940s through the ‘50s 
and ‘60s, Indian modernism’ had 
frontally embraced the modernist 
languages of Cubism and 
Constructivism. This indeed was the 
catalyst for many a modern Indian 
artist to engage in a formulaic 
simplification of sculptural form 
through particularized, unique design 
sensibilities and with the use of 
specifically modern materials along 
with conventional ones. As such this 
internationalist trend that explored the 
dynamics of modernist formalism, say 
in the works of Ramkinker Baij through 
Sankho Chaudhuri or Pradosh Das 
Gupta, became a credo; totally 
academicized and absorbed into 
institutionalized practices of the ‘70s. 
For instance, Sankho Chaudhuri's 
exploration can be directly traced to 
the dominant British trend, which 
included Henry Moore and Barbara 
Hepworth, which in any case had a 
general bearing on the development of 
Indian sculpture of the time. His 
successful involvement as an 
influential teacher further motivated 
his students like Mahendra Pandya, 
Girish Bhatt, Narendra Patel, and 
Rajnikanth Panchal to emulate this 
dominant trend. These sculptors who 
played with quasi-abstract forms, and 
working within the possibilities of 


permutations and combinations of a 
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Dhruva Mistry, 

"Spatial Diagram", 1993-94 
Bronze; 244 x 203 x 1.73m 
Yorkshire Sculpture Park, UK 
Photograph: Artist. 





single motif, say the abstracted figure, 


became the norm of modern sculpture 


on the national scene. The 
contribution of this generation 
included evolving of formal formulas 
that were part of the academic 
exercise. A similar tendency towards 
creating abstract forms based on a 
certain realistic/naturalistic imagery 
can be seen in art centres such as 
Calcutta (in the works of Ajit 
Chakravarty, for instance), Baroda, or 
elsewhere, as in Madras, in the works 
of S. Kanniappan, who successfully 
used plastic and metal in his 
constructivist compositions of the 


mid-'60s. 


The '70s were a crucial time in 
evaluating and furthering this stream 
of abstraction. To a great extent this 
formalistic approach was a dead end, 
and artists like Raghav Kaneria and 
Nagji Patel in the ‘60s and ‘70s looked 
towards other sources. Kaneria's play 
with abstract forms was influenced by 
American junk sculpture. His melange 
of wood, metal, scrap iron, and nails 
did break a certain new ground; later 
on he even moved beyond it. Kaneria's 
London sojourn equipped him with 


this new logic of modernist formalism. 
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On similar lines, the tradition of 
modernist abstraction in the '70s saw 
a sculptor such as Balbir Singh Katt 
working in stone. The material and the 
scale of his sculptures were indeed a 
matter of challenge. Stone offered 
possibilities which influenced the 
form; and it was a macho ambition for 
a sculptor like him to explore in the 
direction of scale and monumentality. 
He chiselled large boulders with 


persistence and energy, and his series 


of sun images involve the dynamics of 
a sunburst, where the circular 
movements pulsate with energy. The 
void in the centre created a dramatic 
outward thrust and circular motion 
akin to a solar orb. Here, as in the case 
of Kaneria, one might be able to note 
the aspect of taming of the 
international formalist modern 
informed by a certain personal 


sensibility and desire. 


As in the field of abstraction in 
painting, the indigenous art ideology 
of the '60s through the '70s had been 
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Valsan Kolleri, 

"Sculpturesque", 1993-94. 

Guava wood, rope, terracotta. 
Collection: Carola Lieten, France. 
Photograph: D. Rajasekharan Nair. 


equally influential in the field of 


sculptural abstraction. As such the 
Indian sculptor was endowed with the 
traditional legacy of abstraction in a 
most general sense of the term, in 
celebrating the organic volume of 
vegetation, and being inspired by 
other fecund and voluptuous 
manifestations of forms from nature. 
Such had been the directions in the 
search of sculptor Nagji Patel. The 
artist venerated sacred phallic icons, 
like lingams in the form of natural 
phallic-shaped stones, which 
symbolized and seemed to manifest 


the procreative energy of the universe. 


The sculptors who explored the sacred 
in the Indian abstract tradition have a 
large repertoire to learn from; images 
in the contemporary environment 
which signify the sacred. The multiple 
manifestations of the sacred can be 
seen as totems, visualized as 
anthropomorphic, zoomorphic, 
mineral, and vegetal forms. The search 
for the numen and the sacred has 
played a crucial role in the 
development of abstract sculpture in 
India. As such it is not a time-bound 
phenomenon but is seen in many 


avatars beyond geographical and 
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temporal boundaries. This 
phenomenon is unique to our Indian 


sensibilities in sculpture. 


Numen or sacred potency occurs 
when curiously shaped natural forms 
of objects or images are believed to 
possess the most potent magical 
qualities. The rediscovery of the 
numen in modern abstract sculpture 
establishes an intuitive knowledge that 
searches for unusual shapes that are 
found in nature. These images release 
emotions of chamatkar and 
bhayanakam, and simultaneously 
evoke the erotic sentiment in the 
viewer. The sacred objects can be 
beautiful or bizarre, but always 
eloquent in their presence and in the 


very silence or mystery they evoke. 


Moving away from a purely formalist 
preoccupation, Krishna Chatpar 
discovered the numinous in nature 
and concretized it with fragmented 
body parts in plaster. His sympathetic 
and humanistic sensibilities bring in a 
new awareness and sensitivity. Further 
he encouraged students in Baroda to 
look closely at nature and absorb the 
diversity and fragility inherent in it. He 
believed in embracing the tenderness 
of organic things and celebrating the 
innocence of the ordinary and small in 


chaotic urban life. 


Nagji Patel's contribution lies in 
reworking his personal sensitivity in 
the larger framework of pedestal 
sculpture. His ability to select and 
carve stone has led him to tap hidden 
erotic and uncoiled energies seen in 
abstracted animal and vegetative 
forms, which have wide associations 
with Indian myths and symbols. His 
instinctive character and style of 
playing with rough and smooth 
textures adds to the surface quality, 
and he recognizes a certain lifelike 
mutation and transformation of the 


immobile stone bursting out with 


Abstraction 


erections in homage to phallic deities. 
He squeezes out the living sap from 
organic seeds and buds that germinate 
with life. Another direction with Nagji 
is a landscape preoccupation, where 
man-made designs coexist with the 
rugged coarseness of a natural 
boulder after 1992; an undulating 
landscape with a water body adds a 
new dimension to his work. Nagji's 
"Implement" series (1995-96) furrows 
another path to pay homage to 
agricultural implements and their 


associations with his rural upbringing; 
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Bhupen Khakhar, 
"Head", 1994 


Ceramic; 50 x 40 cm 
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C. Douglas, 

"Dream", 1994. 

Ceramic; 1.9 x 2.5 m. 

Collection: Carola Lieten, France. 


Photograph: D. Rajasekharan Nair. 
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a veneration of phallic tools that 


penetrate and impregnate the earth. 


Other forms representing cosmic 
energy from the tradition, the fund of 
abstract geometric diagrams — 
mandalas and yantras, or of 
experiencing the numen in humble 
folk architecture and votive shrines 
were to be explored simultaneously by 
other sculptors such as Kanai 
Kunhiraman. There had been a quest 
for idealism in these directions; a 


genuine attempt to contemplate upon 


and conceive certain abstract signs 
and symbols in purely aesthetic terms. 
Thus the concept of abstraction in the 
‘70s in India evolved from a certain 
inner quest for the ultimate meaning 
of life, which possibly evolved out of a 
felt spiritual crisis in a materialistic 


world. 


The role of the painters K.C.S. Paniker 
and J. Swaminathan can be classed 
under similar preoccupations. Both 
can be seen together in the quest for 
abstraction which believed in an 
alternative language to oppose 
academic figuration and literal 
representation. This was a catalyst for 


many younger artists to emulate. 


J. Swaminathan's heroic manifesto for 
Group 1890 written in 1963 reclaims 
the numinous, and excavates into an 
ancient awareness - a repository that 
unleashes abstract metaphysics, folk, 
ritual, and tribal art. He reinvents the 
numinous image in the modern 
context. The informal gathering of 
spirits and minds with Group 1890 
gave a new lease of life to 


contemporary art in India in general. 


The philosophy of K.C.S. Paniker that 
attempted to level out the hierarchy of 
art and craft, encouraged and adapted 
crafts like the beaten metal, kavacha 
tradition which led to a revival of 
iconic sculpture. Frontality and linear 
quality became a distinctive regional 
contribution. One can specially 
mention the works of P.V. Janakiram 
and Nandagopal for their significant 
regional contribution in retaining this 
sensibility and carving a niche that 
enshrined iconic images. 

Janakiram's seminal contribution to 
sculpture that was consciously arriving 
at "native figuration" by cutting, 


welding, and beating sheet metal was 
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moving away from literalness into 
"abstractionist form". He recreated 
mythical icons, inspired by local folk 
mythology, votive offerings, and south 


Indian religious images. He strove to 


achieve a regional, vernacular tradition 


that circumvented figurative and literal 


representation. 


Nandagopal in the mid-'80s and later 
continued with frontality and 
calligraphic surface decoration with a 
linear quality. This attitude is identified 
as a local contribution by the artist 
clarifying his ideology of a secular and 
indigenous tradition in the vision of 


K.C.S. Paniker. 


These abstractionist icons became 
definitive choices against the 
contemporaries who were influenced 
by international trends, and later the 
figurative-narrative trend of the 
Baroda-Bombay nexus that claimed a 
political and personal identity through 
the representation of the human 


figure. 
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Rajender Tiku, 

" Talisman-l", 1994. 

Wood and stone painted with bronze paint 
Collection: Artist. 


Abstraction 


The Sacred and the Numinous in the 
Younger Contemporaries 

Valsan Kolleri brings a new tangent 
into the existing sculpture tradition, by 
moving away totally from abstracting 
or simplifying naturalistic forms, to an 
untainted and autonomous field of 
non-representational pure forms. He 
reclaims material fragments from 
modern urban sites, a kind of 
ecological recycling, and extends the 
material to yield to his imagination. 
There is a conscious reference to 
prehistoric archaeological excavations; 
a modern day "nomad" and 
"alchemist" who retrieves forms from 
disuse and decay, and through 
occultism, transforms them by 
welding, casting, or juxtaposing two 
diverse materials like classical stone 
and bronze. There are traces of 
decorative patterns, sensuous form, 
and a sensibility of venerating the 
icon, creating pedestals and altars to 


install the "sacred" image. 


Valsan's work reflects a desire for a 
sacred and life-affirming mysticism. 
With his subtle manipulation of 
materials and their natural historical 
associations he creates a timeless 
quality in his sculpture where 
contradictory elements are formed 
into an aesthetic harmony by artistic 
will. The artist finds his source and feel 
through his own body, wherein lies the 
sensibility of his works. Two examples 
from his recent works which typify this 
source are "As You Sow", in wood, 
copper, iron, jute, and camel hide 
(1997) and "A Feather", in rope, cane, 
feather, and paper pulp (1998). Kolleri 
remarks, "Lifted out of their utilitarian 
context, they are no longer 
subservient to human function but are 


self contained as autonomous 


entities, "? 
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Sheba Chhachhi, 

" The Wound is the Eye", detail from 

" Wild Mothers-l" installation, 1993-95. 


The works of Madan Lal focus on the 
sensuous volumes of plant life, 
seedpods, lotus buds, and juicy 
succulents. He magnifies these 
vegetative forms and plays with the 
act of germination and growth. He 
coaxes marble into these sensuous 
forms. One also observes in his 
mature works a Japanese sensibility 
for rock and sand landscape 
arrangements seen in the meditative 
Zen gardens of Japan. The use of 
water and landscape elements 
composes groups of lotus buds, an 
extension of his preoccupation with 
nature. Madan Lal moves to explore 
water in architectural settings in his 
"Jalnidhi" series (1996-97). His use of 
multicoloured stones is a play of 
texture and colour. These are used as 
building blocks to create architectural 
water bodies as seen in Indian 
temples. These kalyani or kundas are 
sacred tanks with fish and lotus; the 
water purifies the devotees before 
they enter the temple sanctuary. A 


certain stillness prevails in this series 
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where architecture is treated as a 


container for the life-sustaining 
element of water. One can connect 
Madan Lal directly to his predecessors 
Krishna Chatpar's and Nagji Patel's 
sensibility to observe the small 
marvels of nature. Sensuality of 
material and the transcendence of real 
rule over sexuality in a celebration of 
the strange beauty seen in natural 


forms. 


Rajender Tiku's works too involve 
transformation from the profane to the 
sacred. He believes in reclaiming the 
potent magical quality that can be 
seen in rudimentary shapes of stones, 
organic forms, and totemic 
constructions on raised altars. He 
constructs forms, decorated with 
quasi-religious calligraphic signs and 
symbols of veneration such as sacred 


thread and vermilion. 


Tiku consciously chooses wooden 
blocks and natural stone; these 
classical materials nostalgically 
recollect memories of local folk 
shrines. He recreates the passage of 
time in the form of surface decorations 
like graffiti marks and threads on these 
sacred monuments which are placed 
on raised platforms (chowkis). These 
images attain monumentality and 
demarcate the sacred space to retain 


an aura. 


Tiku's work should be seen in the 
background of the turbulent socio- 
political situation of Jammu. One can 
observe a sense of loss and an attempt 
to reclaim rituals of mourning, silence, 
and memory, and evoke associations 
with exile. They can be seen as efforts 
to recover and celebrate our 
endangered folk heritage via the 


format of the altar or shrine. 
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K.S. Radhakrishnan, 
"Cosmic Wave", 1995. 
Bronze; 1.5 m high 
Collection: T.M.I., Denmark 
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Nagendra Raj Bhandari, 


"Through the Window", 1995. 


Bronze; 150 x 110 x 80 cm. 
Private collection. 
Photograph: Artist. 
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Within the Indian contemporary 
context there has been a secular, 
individualistic version of humanism; 
simultaneously one can recognize the 
multiple possibilities offered by the 
ritualistic tradition. As an instance we 
have Anish Kapoor, one of the best 
examples in the contemporary 
international art scene. There is a 
restrained continuity in his work which 
constantly explores form and material 
in his use of archetypes - voids, 
mountains, and compelling use of 


colour pigment. His spiritual quest 
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obliterates the self; in his own words, 
"The act of putting pigment on these 
objects removes all traces of the hand, 
they are not made, they are just 
there." His rediscovery of archetypal 
forms from the memory and history of 
Indian culture attempts to establish a 
link with some of the preoccupations 
of Indian artists in the search for the 
sacred and the numinous.* Anish 
Kapoor believes in playing with binary 
oppositions, for instance, wholeness 
and the void, that are the fundamental 
elements of the human condition. He 
evokes the sensation of organic 
vegetal forms in a symbolic landscape, 
drawing attention to the animation of 
half-blossomed buds, eggs, fruits, etc. 
He believes in the Jungian anima, the 
unconscious female in every man, a 
feminine creative part; in other words, 
Shakti. 


The Sacred Space 

Indian religious architecture evolves 
from the square-format shrine. These 
shrines are electrically charged with 
the sense of the sacred/numinous. 
These sacred spaces belong to the 
village and are part of the local folk 
cultures. These quaint, naive 
expressions have an intimate and 
human scale and are commonly seen 
with anthills, smeared with vermilion 
etc. Small groups of shrines that evoke 
veneration are made up of elemental 
forms of the cube, cone, or dome. 
Exploring the primordial motivation to 
build structures and images to depict 
the sacred, these portals, altars, and 
shrines are containers for the 
numinous, and archetypes in the 
Jungian sense. These archaic residues 
which are culled from the collective 


inheritance provide a repertory of 
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structures and images. These motivate 
sculptors to sculpt and construct 
sacred spaces. The attempts by 
contemporary artists reclaim the 
sacred and the secular in the larger 
religious landscape, thus seeking the 


spiritual in the vernacular traditions. 


In Delhi, Himmat Shah carries with 
him the memory of his rural 
upbringing, folk culture and its 
modernist manifestations. His 
exploration of material is a tireless 
quest for perfection, which becomes 
part of his sensibility. His being a 
painter comes as an advantage as it 
has influenced the format and surface 
of his sculptures. Himmat's sculptures 
are rich with patinas and rustic glazes, 
and exude a certain archaic quality. His 
significant works include abstracted 
iconic heads, moulded from the 
ancient pothead and are sacred and 
culture-specific. The architectural 
elements of shrines, juxtaposed with a 
flag post, pot, or pyramid remind us of 
humble street shrines and votive 


offerings from the desert regions." 


The significant shift from the 
conventional sculpture, objectified as 
in a museum space, into outdoors and 
the environment creates new spaces 
and dimensions. This conscious effort 
and the choice of sturdy materials like 
metal and concrete corresponds to 
activating a public space and making 


art more democratic. 


Kanai Kunhiraman's imagery draws 
from the folk traditions of north 
Malabar Theyyam - a living tradition 
of celebrating the spirits of folk gods 
and goddesses, where a human 
character transforms his body into a 
canvas of ritual diagrams, with 
elaborate headgear that fans out in 


dramatic proportions. 
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Kunhiraman's monumental sculptures 
of mother goddesses in cement, 
constructed for posterity recall the 
memory of Theyyams. The 
architectural scale of these sculptures 
creates visions of sacred groves or 
kavus for congregation of spirits. The 
belief in tree spirits, figurative yakshis 
and yakshas, are also part of his 
imagery which correspond and 
connect in form and spirit to the recent 
works of Mrinalini Mukherjee in hemp. 
Another significant contribution is the 
architectural platforms or altars that 
create sacred spaces in the urban 
context as seen in "Mukkola Perumal". 
In one of his environmental 
landscapes Yakshi reclaims the 
forgotten earth mother in 
contemporary times. The sheer 
monumentality and scale of his 
images and the physical 
transformation of the viewer at the 
sites have a distinct place in 
contemporary Indian sculpture. A stint 
in London under Reg Butler inspired 
Kanai to work beyond the pedestal and 
into the environment. The mother 
archetype has been an obsession 
throughout his career. Kanai reclaims 
much from the little tradition of folk 
rituals. He moves away from the larger 
tradition of 19th-century Hindu 
revivalism which was prevalent in 
Kerala. R. Nandakumar argues, 
"Kunhiraman's iconography arises 
subliminally from the ambience of this 
authentic and early tradition.... Only 
when an artist's preoccupation of 
tradition embraces its constant 
suggestion that people live by 
interaction with the ever changing 
meaning of its particular forms in the 
present, would it offer him orientation 


points for a perception of reality."5 


‘Balan Nambiar too identified with his 


native Theyyam iconography from 
north Kerala in his iconic frontal 
sculptures of the mother goddess 
made of cement. His idealism drives 
him to occupy public spaces in the 
Andre Malraux tradition of "museums 
without walls". His early works have a 
formalistic approach to motifs like 
cactus, germinating paddy, and the 
spontaneous movements of birds. He 
consciously works with industrial 
material like steel, fibreglass, and 
reinforced cement. In a recent 
composition, "The Monument to the 
Assassinated", he recollects the killing 
of Bali by Rama through treachery and 
deceit wherein he symbolically 
recreates the action through 
architectural construction. It is 
interesting to position Balan with his 
contemporary Kunhiraman in their 
quest for sacred symbolism, regional 
idiom, and conscious effort to create 


environmental sculptures. 


A strange alignment can be made in 
M.S. Umesh's work with his 
predecessors in southern India. He 
escapes from the burden of figurative 
representation and unpacks a 
Pandora's box of tricks. His work can 
best be described as an aspect of play 
(lila) in which the nonsensical and 
absurd are predominant. The space, 
landscaped and constructed for a 
resort - Sun Valley Club - in 1996 can 
be experienced as a performative area 
with a frontal stage-like setting. It is 
mapped with traditional architecture 
like mandapas, street shrines, 
mushrooming lingas, a tulsi shrine, 
dhwaja stambha etc. These quasi- 


religious structures are playfully 
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incorporated into the space and 
colours of the street. A small pathway 
is recreated; his journey revisits the 
past, coming home to the vernacular, 
thus introducing the humanizing 
narrative of the self; an 
autobiographical journey of nostalgia 
with abstract expressionist patterns, 
industrial chimneys, dhwaja stambha 
with postbox, which exist in magical 


unity. 


The latest work with sand is recreated 
in a childlike act of burrowing and 
creating castles. It mingles play and 
ritual, the awareness of the material 
encouraging tactile mediation with the 
sheer physical presence of the work, 
involving the viewer in a direct 
confrontation with materials and 
forms, in a theatrical space, the urban 
space treated as a vast playground, 
where the artist freely and joyfully 


expresses himself. 
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Narrow religious beliefs were never 


asserted in the course of modernism. 
Given this state of affairs, it is 
interesting to see that artists were 
drawn to the rediscovery of the 
numen-sacred potency, the building of 
altars or shrines, and other quasi- 
religious rituals for their format of 
working. While some works had a 
personal context, one can also read 


political undercurrents. 


Another strain explores communal 
grief and pain, acknowledgement of 
loss, like a personal past, a cultural 
tradition, or a political ideal. An 
awakening of spiritual estrangements 
of folk/tribal sites after colonial rule 
and the history of modernism. They 
can be seen as attempts to reclaim and 
regenerate lost territories and reinvent 
the spiritual into contemporary life and 
art. The sole purpose of these 
approaches is to reclaim faith and the 


restorative power of art. 
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"Turtle", at Silpavana, Kannada University, 


Hampi, 1995. 


Granite; 90.0 cm diameter x 18.5 cm height. 


Photograph: Artist. 
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NOTES 

1. The history of Indian abstract sculpture 
emerges from the larger figurative trend 
seen in the first thirty years of the 20th 
century. The Indian artists in the post- 
Independence era, rejected the nationalistic 
chauvinism of Bengal Revivalism and 
academic realism, and were waking up to 
the call of Nehru to move into a period of 
nation-building and striving towards self- 
identity within the paradigm of modernism. 
The avant-garde “Progressive” artists’ 
groups (1940s and ‘50s) were optimistically 
adapting to European influences by arriving 
at more eclectic options. In Bombay, Pilloo 
Pochkhanawala and A.M. Davierwalla were 
inspired by the modern masters like 
Picasso, Gonsalves, and Tatlin. These 
sculptors explored the industrial 
surroundings and the “here and now”, and 
evolved new methods of fabrication like 
welding. These works were formalistic 
representations with totemic and primitive 
tendencies. The choice of the material 
became part of the subject and the forms 
belonged to a wider trend of 


Internationalism. 


2. “The reputed degree of sanctity 
attributed to a famous murti does seem to 
correspond to the degree of their 
amorphousness and lack of resemblance to 
anything but themselves, their mysterious 
otherness - a startling aura of pathos and 
the utterly new... to assert that if certain 
nonfigurative colours and shapes are 
arranged in special combinations, they will 
vibrate on the eye of the adept so that he 
enters a psycho-physiological state of 
enhanced receptivity.” Richard Lannoy, 
The Speaking Tree, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1971, p. 29. 


3.  Roobina Karode, "Re-Animator", The 


Art india Magazine, vol. 4/2, April 1999. 


4. "The transformation of life into new 
images, the granting of force and energy to 
form and materials, takes place through a 
ritual, the ritual of art, which qualitatively 
converts the formless whole into a sacred 
whole. The meaning of the artist's pursuit, 
then, lies in his revitalization of life's origins 


through an activity in harmony with the 


Abstraction 


cosmic and universal order of time. For 
Anish Kapoor, the magic of artmaking lies 
in continually rethinking and re- 
representing the exemplary act of creating 
a universe. That action departs from a 
symbolic centre whose foundations rest in 
myth, and in the knowledge of the secret of 
life." Germano Celant, Artist as Sacredos — 
Anish Kapoor, Thames and Hudson, 
London, 1995. 


5. As Nilima Sheikh says, "Like a finely 
nuanced instrument, a sculpture of 
Himmat's releases magical reverberations 
of meanings, but the eye returns to home in 
on their form - the sensuous subject. 
Himmat's new range of images has gone 
on to fulfill the promises made of 
condensing memory, geographical 
encounters, the nebulous infinity of 
personal experiences - into icons for our 
modern times." Contemporary Art in 
Baroda, ed. Gulammohammed Sheikh, 
Tulika Publications, Delhi, 1997, p. 124. 


6. “Personal Iconography and Public 
Art”, R. Nandakumar, The india Magazine, 
January 1993. 
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shifts in medium: 


sudhir Kumar Duppati 


trends, tendencies, 


and breakthroughs 


Sculpture is an art form which 
embodies, both concretely and 
symbolically, the magic-laden 
combination of spirit and matter, 
meaning and material. The peculiar 
materiality and "body" of a work of 
sculpture derives as much from the 
idea which the artist sets out to 


express as from the choices of 
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Kausik Mukhopadhyay, 

"Charkop Rebuilt" (inside view), 1995. 
Wooden box, collected objects, paint; 
27 x 27 x 27 cm. 

Collection: Artist. 

Photograph: Prakash Rao, Mumbai. 
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medium. In the context of 20th- 
century sculpture, the flaunting of the 
conventional definition of art was 
connected closely to the virtual 
explosion in the use of different 
media and materials. Exploring these 
to express new ideas became not just 
a priority, but an imperative. In this 
article, | will try and understand the 
shifts in choice of medium in modern 
Indian sculpture, particularly in the 
last two decades, as these have been 
unusually productive of new ideas, 
new idioms, expressed in a radically 
wide variety of materials and media. | 
will examine briefly what | consider 
the most significant trends, 
tendencies, and breakthroughs in the 
use of sculptural medium, and 
speculate on the significance of these 
shifts. As it is impossible within the 
limited scope of the paper to cover 
the ground comprehensively, the 
examples | have chosen of individual 
artists and their works are merely 
representative of a constantly 


ramifying, larger complex whole. 


Sculpture and 20th-Century 
Challenges 

Conventionally, the term "sculpture", 
as inherited from the West, connotes a 
work of plastic art which is three- 
dimensional, solid (usually), durable, 
and, most importantly, executed in a 
single dominant medium. The 
traditional materials employed include 
clay, plaster, wood, metal, and stone. 
The sculptor encounters the material 
in an unformed, close to natural state 
and proceeds to give it form through a 
process of addition or subtraction. The 
inherent and handmade qualities of 
the end product contribute towards 
making it very obviously different from 
painting, a work of architecture, a craft 
object, a performance, or a machine- 


made article. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, 
when all conventional definitions of art 
were being systematically challenged, 
sculpture was at the centre of the 
ferment. Henry Moore drilled holes 
through his abstract figures to 
repudiate the "solidity" claim; 
Duchamp and Picasso put together 
sculpture using found objects 
(deriving from the idea of collage) of 
diverse industrially manufactured 
material, demolishing thereby almost 
all received traditions while initiating 
what we know today as assemblage. 
Vladimir Tatlin and Giacometti, in their 
different ways, integrated into 
sculpture, the elements of interior 
space, transparency, and penetrability, 
which were till then the exclusive 


properties of architecture. 





In India, modern sculptors in the first 


half of the 20th century were still 
grappling with problems of form and 
content, idiom and expression and 
working out their new status. With a 
few exceptions like Ramkinker Baij, 
who pioneered the use of cement and 
mortar for sculpture that was outdoor 
and environmental in orientation, the 
celebration of autonomy of sculptural 
material did not cohere into anything 
like a movement or trend. The 
predominant problem of Indian art, 
sculpture being no exception, was 
how to negotiate modernity while 
retaining a uniquely Indian identity. 
This dilemma, the split face (and roots) 
of modern Indian art — one looking to 
the West, the other assimilating 
indigenous traditions — was to remain 
an important theme in sculptural 
practice, and till today manifests itself 


in a variety of ways. 
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Tushar Joag, 

“Lying in State”, 1995. 
Tyre-rubber, fabric, 

wood, cast-iron frame and 
water; 1.0 x 1.0x 2.1 m. 


Photograph: Sharmila Samat, 


Mumbai. 
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A. Kiran Subbaiah, 

"Beneath a Pretty Star", 1996. 

Metal, rubber, cotton rope, and paper kite; 
126 x 105 x 11 cm. 
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The 1960s and '70s: 

Sculpture at the Crossroads 

A number of factors contributed to a 
revolution in modern Indian sculpture, 
specifically with regard to medium and 
material, beginning in the 1960s. The 
first decade of post-Independence 
industrialization brought with it new 
materials and new concerns. The 
Nehruvian model of development 
foregrounded industry, the machine, 
and mass production in the process of 
nation-building, which stood out in 
sharp contrast against the village- 
centred Gandhian model of Indian 
identity, which had affected the 
sensibilities of artists working in the 


pre-Independence period. 


In the '50s and '60s, with the anxieties 
of national sovereignty out of the way, 
the art world was opening up with 
new-found confidence, enriched by the 
experiences from the West. Indian 
artists studying abroad brought back 
new techniques and ideas of art 
production. Modern Western art 
history as taught in the art schools, 
played an important formative role 
too. The inception of the Triennale in 
1968 by the Lalit Kala Akademi in New 
Delhi provided Indian artists (the 
majority of whom were unable to go 
abroad) direct exposure to Western 
artists, their works and trends. All this, 
combined with the brave new world of 
the '60s and '70s, and the optimism of 
the '80s in India sparked off a series of 
artistic experiments. In the works of 
student artists like Janak Narazay, 
Latika Katt, Deepak Kannal, Gufran 
Kidwai, and Ramnik Kaneria in Baroda, 
one can observe a celebration of the 
autonomy of sculptural media. These 
sculptors used whatever was available 
by way of material, combining them to 
form what is today referred to as 


mixed-media sculptures. 


Junk sculpture, as assemblages of 
industrially manufactured and 
discarded "found" objects, 
popularized in the West in the 1960s, 
was rapidly adapted to Indian uses. 
Satish Gujral was one of the first and 
most significant artists to use 
industrial material with a sense of 


freedom. 


Simultaneously there were dissenting 
voices from various parts of the 
country, questioning the pro-industrial, 
apolitical, formalist kind of 
individualism that seemed to be in the 
air, associated with the dangers of 


forgetting one's roots. A conscious 


Sudhir Kumar Duppati 


indigenist/primitivist tendency among 
these dissenting artists prompted 
them to take a new look at folk/tribal 
art forms and craft traditions in India, 
traditions that had somehow kept out 
of the mainstream and the 
commodification of art that was a 
result of a wide spectrum of cultural 
production during the process of 
modernization and nation building. By 
incorporating indigenous materials, 
methods, and means, artists like 

K.G. Subramanyan and Latika Katt 
sought to draw attention to a rich 
substratum of tradition left by the 
wayside in the scramble for cultural 


identity formation. 


Shifts in Medium 


During the '60s Subramanyan's use of 
terracotta relief murals, incorporating 
traditional materials, processes, and 
forms, was a new "take" on 
assembled freestanding sculptural 
modes. The use of the humble 
cowdung in the works of Latika Katt in 
1974, the rope sculptures of Mrinalini 
Mukherjee (also in the ‘70s), and 
Meera Mukherjee’s rediscovery of 
metal casting using the lost wax 
process specific to tribal Bastar were 
other innovations in this direction. 
Even subject matter and themes were 
derived from traditional craft- 
producing cultures. This indigenist 
trend posed a powerful challenge to 
the Western-mediated notions of art, 
and deliberately blurred the 
distinctions between craft and fine arts 38 


- collapsing distinctions between Madan Lal, 

"Landscape", 1996. 

Marble and water; 200 x 110 x 40 cm 
Collection: Mrs Ohashi Atsuo, Tokyo 


"artistic" mediums and the "lowly" 
materials that remained at the core of 


Photograph: Anszai, Japan 


everyday life in rural and tribal India. 
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Navjot Altaf assisted by Sidiquie, 

"Images Redrawn”, installation view at Shridharani 
Gallery, New Delhi, 1996. 

Wood sculptures, cloth, acrylic paint on floor, 
xeroxes, text, plexiframes, thread, and serigraphs 
inside plywood structures; 6 x 9 m. 

Photograph: Ravi Pasricha, New Delhi. 
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Material as Aesthetic Concept: 

Art in the 1980s and '90s 

The changing economic, social, and 
cultural realities in India in the last two 
decades, particularly its new "global" 
orientation, the communications 
revolution, and the advance of the 
market economy, posed new 
questions of identity and individualism 
for artists throughout the country. 
Discourses on post-coloniality, 
feminist interventions, the 
environmental movement, and 
critiques of high capitalism, consumer 
culture, and the science-and- 
technology centred notions of 


development were all in the air as the 





irreversible changes brought about by 
globalization, and were radically 
altering the socio-cultural fabric of 
most Third World nations. 
Dichotomies of local/national, global/ 
local gained significance, and plural 
voices, plural identities, and affiliations 
were as much a characteristic of the 
art world as of the socio-political 
realm. The plurality and the variety of 
responses to these developments from 
artists within India are so complex as 
to defy any facile categorization, and 
the task is rendered more difficult by 
spatio-temporal distances. The 
following section is a sampling of 


these responses. 


Sudhir Kumar Duppati 


New Materials, New Forms 

A popular and completely novel 
material used as a medium of 
sculpture in the past two decades is 
the industrial product fibreglass. This 
polyester-resin is a combination of 
various synthetic products reacting to 
one another in a chemical 
composition. Now generally accepted 
as a neutral material, it has become an 
alternative to stone, metal, and wood. 
In London in the early '70s, Balbir S. 
Katt and Latika Katt worked in 
fibreglass. The initial use of this 
medium in India was in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, Baroda during the late '70s 
and early '80s. Young student 
sculptors there used it with a sense of 
curiosity and seriousness. Evidence of 
such early attempts can be traced in 
the sculpture "Envelope" by Valsan 
Kolleri in 1977. This was later explored 
in varying degrees by G. Ravinder 
Reddy, Dhruva Mistry, and Prithpal 
Singh Ladi in the late '70s and early 
'80s. 


Preoccupied with biomorphic forms 
done in painted plaster during the late 
‘70s, Ravinder Reddy switched to a 
figurative mode in the form of relief 
fibreglass sculptures in the early '80s. 
His attempts were quite close to those 
of Dhruva Mistry in terms of rendering 
and in painting the sculptures. That is 
to say, Mistry exploited fibreglass for 
its adaptability to the newly arrived 
naturalistic rendering with colours, 
which subtly hints at Euro-American 
Pop art of the 1960s. The use of paint 
on a sculptural form created a new 
relationship between sculpture and 
painting. Unlike the above two, Ladi 
fused colour at the formative stage of 
fibreglass, which gave the effect of 
inherent colour. On the other hand, 
Ravinder Reddy's sculptures revealed 
a conscious attempt to hide the nature 
of the material, concealing joints and 


other "marks of making", thus giving 


Shifts in Medium 


it a finished look. His mid-'90s method 
of replacing paint with gold-leaf is 
reminiscent of Himmat Shah's 
sculptures done in plaster and silver 


leaf in 1979. 


The use of polythene by Latika Katt in 
1974 ("Siesta - Worm Series") was an 
innovation later used by artists like 
Valsan Kolleri and Gufran Kidwai. 
Rexine, used in American Pop art as a 
stand-in for skin and leather, was given 
a new image in the fluorescent rexine 
sculptures of Sudarshan Shetty in 
1999. Aluminium too, a lightweight, 
durable, malleable, tensile, and easy- 
to-colour industrial metal par 
excellence, has been used in a variety 


of ways in the past two decades. 


Old Materials in New Avatars 

Another remarkable shift in sculptural 
practices was a new take on traditional 
papier mache by Chinthala Jagdish, an 
artist with a background of studying 
mural-making and attempting three- 
dimensional sculpture. His initial 
reliefs done in cardboard (the "Door" 
series in the 1980s) ingrained in his 
mind the idea of paper as a material 
for sculpture. It was while helping 
Ravinder Reddy in building fibreglass 
sculptures at the Baroda faculty, that 
the idea of pasting paper layer by layer 
occurred to him. Jagdish's 
experimental paper sculptures took 
the form of "Heads" in 1982, but on a 
very small scale. His influences were 
drawn from the popular craft traditions 
of Kondapally, a village in Andhra 


Pradesh famous for its painted 
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M.S. Umesh, 
"Earth Work", detail of a time- and site-specific 


installation at Bangalore, 1996 
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wooden dolls. Folkish in nature, his 
sculptures are colourfully painted in 
acrylic with designs and patterns 
drawn on them. Devoid of protrusions 
of hands and legs, the "mannequinish" 
forms, almost lifesize, are nevertheless 
imbued with a sense of the third 
dimension, painted as they are in 
combinations of male and female 


forms. 


Terracotta, a traditional material, 
gained an added validity as a medium 
in the mid-1980s, as sculptors were re- 
examining its possibilities. One of 

K.G. Subramanyan's students, who 
was much influenced by his idea of 
using this traditional material, was 
Pushpamala. She attempted to fashion 
figurative forms with a quasi- 
naturalistic rendering, and a kind of 
naive naturalism (evident, for instance, 
in her sculpture "Pig", 1985). This 
work is a clear statement of how a 
different handling of this material from 
that of the traditional clay modellers 


can alter its form radically. 


Ceramics, a related medium of 
sculpture, is traditionally associated 
with craft and design. The limitations 
imposed by kiln space and the fragile 
quality of the medium restricted the 
scale of ceramic sculpture, limitations 
which were largely overcome or 
transformed into advantages by the 
advance of technology. At workshops 
like the European Ceramics Centre, 
Holland, Indian artists experimented 
with this material and showed some 
interesting results in 1994. Artists like 
Bhupen Khakhar, Sheila Makhijani, 

C. Douglas, and Dilip Sur participated 
in this workshop. Their sculptures 
ranged from small to lifesize figurative 
images, thereby introducing ceramics 


into the realm of "high" art (such an 
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attempt was earlier made by Himmat 
Shah in the '70s). Artists who 
incorporated this medium in 
considerably large-size sculptural 
works and installations in the '90s 
include Rama Rawat, G. Reghu, 
Jehangir Jani, Anitya Roy, Radhika 
Vaidyanathan, and Tushar Dighe. 
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Shakuntala Kulkarni, 

"Caryatid — A View Point" (installation), 1996. 
Three pieces; 257.5 x 180.0 x 132.5 cm, 210 x 90 x 60 
cm, 150 x 60 x 45 cm. 

Photograph: Prakash Rao, Mumbai. 
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As already mentioned, Mrinalini 
Mukherjee's use of rope as a medium 
of sculpture in the '70s asserted the 
organic nature of vegetal and human 
forms. Her works with hemp with dyed 
colours and textures formed using the 
knotting technique in the '80s are 
quintessential sculptures in the round. 
Seemingly standing freely on the 
ground, without a pedestal, her works 
invite the viewer to share their 


effective use of space. 


The combination of wood and granite 
in Nagji Patel's work ("Implement", 
1995-96), the painted wooden 
sculptures of Navjot ("Images 
Redrawn", 1996), the use of leather 
(again a traditional craft material) in 
the art of Valsan Kolleri, Anita Dube, 
Tushar Joag, and Aku, the use of water 
as a medium by Madan Lal and in the 
assemblage sculpture by K.P. Soman, 
and the use of found wooden picture 
frames by D.L.N. Reddy, are some 
other examples of traditional/new 
material put to innovative use. Other 
interesting materials used in sculpture 
as symbols and metaphors include tar 
(Chittrovanu Mazumdar), artificial hair 
and fetish objects (Gogi Saroj Pal), 
wire mesh (Shyam Sunder), sawdust 
used with adhesive (Kailash Gupta), 
treated glass as relief sculpture (Sisir 
Sahana), and coloured electric bulbs 


(Rummana Hussain). 


Shifts in Medium 
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Aku, 

“Aku”, 1996 

Leather, wood, and alum; 


90 x 60 x 90 cm. 


The Politics and Poetics of Sculpture: 


Materials and Ideology 

With Christie's and Sotheby's entering 
the Indian art market, and with the 
proliferation of scholarships and 
exchange programmes for artists, 
such as the Inlaks and Commonwealth 
schemes, Indian contemporary art in 
the '80s and '90s was aggressively 
internationalized with the blessings of 
the Indian government. In reaction 
against the rampant consumerism and 
the politics of art/culture in India, 

K.P. Krishnakumar, a young sculptor in 
Baroda in the mid-'80s initiated the 
Radical movement, expressing his 


concerns via his sculptures. 








Individualistic in thought and ideology, 
he parodied status symbols by 
simultaneously transforming his 
sculptures into objects of desire, and 
deconstructing them, and thus 
commenting on the dominant 
materialistic culture. Such conceptual 
bearings are typified in one of his 
sculptures titled "Car" (1985). Carved 
in marble, this car has a sculpted 
"rhinoceros" horn, an ironic reference 
to its privileged commodity status. A 
set of hands is painted on it with black 
and red enamel paint, symbolizing 
desire, and simultaneously defiling the 


material of marble. 
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This excavating of meaning through 
material as a manifestation of human 


concerns rejects the "narrative" in art, 


and replaces it as a sign and a symbol. 


This may be seen as an ideological 
shift via the use of material in varied 
contexts. Found objects here are 
peculiarly significant as they are used 
to emphasize the contrast between 
their straightforward denotative 
identities and the new connotations 
that the artist enforces on them. Given 
the close association between objects 
and our daily life, particularly in the 
urban environment, it is not surprising 
that several artists have picked up 
these markers of our existence 
manipulating them to express human 
concerns. In "Blue Moon in October" 
(1989), N.N. Rimzon substitutes a 
painted bicycle bumper for a crescent 
moon, a couple is in embrace beneath 
it. The term "Blue Moon" suggests a 
key to the work. Vivan Sundaram's 


work in the '60s revealed his 
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preoccupation with material like found 
and manipulated objects, reflecting his 
engagement with Pop ideology. His 
more recent works like his 
collaborative installations, using found 
objects, are the vehicles for his 
commitment to socio-political issues. 
Other artists who developed new 
idioms to express human concerns 
using objects and material found in 
their environment include Subbha 
Ghosh, Nalini Malani, Kausik 
Mukhopadhyay, Sunil Padwal, Ramesh 
Kalkur, Karl Antao, U.S. Ramesh, 
Yusuf, Sunil Gawde, Nikhil Verma, 

B.V. Suresh, Radhika Vaidyanathan, 
Subodh Gupta, Valsan Kolleri, and 
Anita Dube. Again, a rudimentary 
classification can be arrived at, 
dividing artists into two broad 
categories. One group uses 
readymades and found objects more 
or less specific to the urban ethos, and 


the meanings they express through 


their works are quite often ambivalent 
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Prithpal Singh Ladi 

"Untitled", 1997 

Charcoal, found objects, epoxy, and canvas; 
36 x 14x 14 cm 

Collection: Robert Loder 


Photograph: Sunny, New Delhi 
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and varied. The other group can be 
characterized as expressing utopian or 
nostalgic yearnings for more innocent, 
"natural" states of being, through the 
use of close to natural materials and 
quotidian objects found in rural or pre- 


modern surroundings. 


To the second group belong Sheela 
Gowda and Subodh Gupta. Sheela 
Gowda's use of cowdung cakes in an 
installation punctuates her personal 
experience of witnessing human 
sacrifices at a village well. In Subodh 
Gupta's experimental sculptural 
installation "My Mother and Me” 
(1997), a huge pile of cowdung pats is 
used to build a room-like form. His use 
of this impermanent and fragile 
material has symbolic undertones. The 
cow being worshipped as the mother 
and the use of cowdung to cook, make 
houses, and in religious rituals 
suggests metaphoric connections with 


one's own tradition. 


Shifts in Medium 


Valsan's use of material not only has 
an aesthetic value by itself but also 
symbolizes a human concern. The use 
of leather, a material so long 
associated with the craft tradition, and 
in the context of India, a "low caste" 
occupation traditionally, is now 
expressive of humanistic concern in 
his work ("Homage to the Beast", 
1993). As in the case of Valsan, Anita 
Dube's use of bones and velvet too are 


in direct reference to the human body. 


On the other side of the coin was the 
group show in Bangalore, “Immaterial 
Material" in 1995. This show encased 
works in which material like sawdust, 
metal, glass, coal, cement, straw, jute, 
rubber, leather, and polythene were 
used. The material referred to the 
environmental disasters and human 
problems which are an inevitable part 
of the urbanizing process in a 
traditional society. Raghavendra Rao, 
Ravishankar Rao, M.S. Umesh, 
Sheela Gowda, Ramesh Chandra, 
Shantamani, and Nand Kishore 


participated in this show. 


Collaborations and Performances: 
Exploring the Fourth Dimension 

With the recent explosion of 
communication media and its 
influence on our everyday lives, a few 
artists have been prompted to 
crystallize this phenomenon in terms 
of human experience. The notion of a 
"hybrid" art form combining not just 
different materials but also a range of 
modes of communication has 
emerged, resulting in what is known 
today as "multimedia" art (as distinct 
from "mixed-media") and 
collaborations. Sheba Chhachhi, 
Pushpamala, Rummana, Vivan, and 
Subbha Ghosh for instance inducted 
photo-documentation of actual events 
into their works. The use of video 
documentation of events surrounding 
social and personal crises, in the 
presentations of Nalini Malani, Navjot 
Altaf, and Vivan Sundaram, introduced 
the dimension of time into 


collaborative ventures. 
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Soma, 

"Zero Hour”, 1997. 

Stuffed fabric; 110 x 90 x 30 cm 
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The introduction of the fourth 
dimension into plastic art has its 
precedent in the Dada "happenings" 
and Bruitism displays in the early part 
of this century in Europe. The concept 
is reborn in a new context today where 
performance, dance and theatre, 
synthesized rhythm and movement, 
time and volume, light and darkness, 
plastic and performative space, have 
come to the fore, notably in the 
"Performance Art" of Ratnabali Kant 
and Alakananda Samarth. 
Experimenting with fibreglass, stucco, 
rags, and robes to create sculptures 
since 1987, Kant's explorations were 
presented in the body art performance 
in Athens in 1986, "Facing Nightmare 
Alone" (1991), and "I Feel Life to be 
Green" (1994). This intertextuality 
between plastic and performing arts 


has roots in India's past in both 


classical and folk traditions, where 
sculpture and dance existed side by 
side, collaborating to affirm a common 
mythic tradition. In reappropriating 
this connection for contemporary 
uses, Kant is at once recreating her 
allegiance to a cultural past and 
throwing open new questions in the 
field of art. This performance also 
stands against all those finished works 
of art which are defined by "static 
beauty". It expresses the occasional, 
circumstantial, and ephemeral nature 
of reality, the real aim of art being 


integration with the present-day world. 


These developments have more or 
less forced us to seek new definitions 
for Art. Does "sculpture" end where 
performance begins? With this 
wholesale breaking of barriers 
between sculpture and performance, 
painting and architecture, between 


"high" and "low" art, is there a 


Sudhir Kumar Duppati 


residue, an essence in the 
conventional notion of sculpture that 
can be salvaged for the future? To me 
it seems that sculpture will continue to 
be practised at various levels, some 
conforming to the given definitions 
and others breaking free and exploring 
new frontiers. Ultimately, the 
challenge that we, as producers and 
consumers of art, have to confront is 
whether or not we are capable and 
willing to rethink our attitudes and 
perceptions of a whole range of issues 
including inherited concepts and 
aesthetics, the authenticity of art 
practices, purity of medium, and the 
myth of individual, autonomous 


subjectivity. 


Shifts in Medium 
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deorkothar stupa: 


new light on early buddhism 


Phani Kanta Mishra 


The many Mauryan-period stupas in 
various parts of ancient Madhya-desa, 
as at Tumain' (District Guna), Sanchi? 
and Satdhara (District Raisen), 
Bharhut? (District Satna), and Manda 
(District Siddhi) indicated the presence 
of many more, yet to be discovered. 
The axis of this Buddhist complex was 
the Great Stupa of Sanchi, consciously 
built near the edge of the Malwa 
plateau. This stupa is one among 
84,000 reputedly built by Emperor 


Ashoka, enshrining small amounts of 
1 
Stupa 1, Deorkothar (Barhat), District Rewa, 


cremated remains of the Great Sage. 


In its heyday, the gigantic edifice 


before excavation. 
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replete with harmika (finial) crowned 
by parasol and fluttering flags served 
as a spiritual lighthouse beckoning the 
faithful. The location, magnificence, 
and importance of this stupa are 
sufficient evidence of its clear 


supremacy. 


Common sense dictated the high 
probability of Buddhist sites being 
found in the triangle marked by 
Sarnath (where Buddha gave his first 
sermon), Kausambi (a town visited by 
Buddha), and Bharhut (a renowned 
Buddhist site). During ancient times 
Bharhut was connected with Kausambi 
and Sarnath, part of a large network of 
trade routes aided by the Gangetic 
rivers. The Tamas (Tons), flowing past 
Bharhut into the Ganga, provides 
access to this Buddhist site. The 
riverine highway from the confluence 
leads to Kausambi and Mathura in the 
northwest and to Sarnath, Pataliputra, 
and beyond, in the east. Considering 
the importance of Bharhut and easy 
accessibility to important ancient 
towns besides Ashokan stupas in the 
region, it was natural to search for 


Buddhist remains along the Tamas. 


2 


Stupa 1 at Deorkothar during excavation. 


Discovery 

The Buddhist site of Deorkothar in 
Teonthar tehsil of Rewa district is 
about four kilometres from Katra, 
between Allahabad and Rewa on 
National Highway 27. With numerous 
rock shelters, abundant flora and 
fauna, and two streamlets, the area 
was inhabited, albeit intermittently, 
from prehistoric times. The serene 
view overlooking the meandering river 
Tamas and optimum distance from the 
settlements flanking it were other 
factors enabling the crystallization of 
the monastic nucleus here. Protected 
from the elements, the din of 
settlements, and the whims of the 
serpentine river below, the monks in 
the rock shelters lining the precipice of 
the plateau could not have been better 


placed. They therefore built their 





monasteries over the rock shelters, 
structurally enclosing the body mass 


of the rock outcrop from other sides. 


Confident that the long stretch of 
water between Bharhut and the 
confluence of the Tamas and the 
Ganga could not have been lacking in 
ancient habitation, this writer carried 
out a thorough reconaissance in the 
year 1982. On reaching the village 
Paira, on the right side of the river, 
some antique potsherds assignable to 
the 3rd and 2nd centuries BCE were 
found. On searching for structural 
remains, a few ancient walls and a 
small brick stupa concealed within the 
flood plain silt, were noticed. Enthused 
by the finding we questioned the local 
residents, and they hinted at some 
more brick mounds about three 


kilometres southeast of the village. 
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3 
Painting of stupa, tree, and railing in 
Rock Shelter 22, Deorkothar. 
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On reaching Barhat, the then 
sarpanch, Ajit Singh, eagerly led us to 
the Buddhist site at Deorkothar. 
Elaborating on the genesis of the brick 
mound, he narrated the popular 
legend of a king in ancient times who 
wanted to build a huge palace. But 
after his sudden death the piles of 
brick remained untouched over the 
centuries, and these were now to be 
used in constructing houses for the 
poor. This brick mound looming on the 
horizon looked exactly like a small 
butte (figure 1). On closer inspection, 
however, the profile of a stupa became 
increasingly clear. Our exhilaration on 
seeing confirmation of this in the 
mortar binding the bricks, in spite of 
legends to the contrary, was 


contagious. 


The bewildering range of 
archaeological remains discovered 
and duly reported included stupas, 
monasteries, rock shelters, rock 
paintings, and inscriptions. The most 
important was the main brick Stupa 1 
rising to a height of more than nine 
metres (figure 2). Three other brick 
stupas of varying height and diameter 
were also brought to light. In the initial 
stage of discovery itself, twenty-nine 
stupas built of stone, many of them 
containing high quality Northern Black 
Polished Ware (NBPW) sherds, were 
reported. Besides these, from within 
the thickets, the outline of several 
different monasteries could be made 
out. Of the sixty-three rock shelters 
with conspicuous ledges, six have rock 
paintings. Most of them are from the 
early historic period. Interestingly, one 
shelter has a painted depiction of a 
stupa and a tree within a railing 

(figure 3). Another shelter has a two- 
line painted Brahmi inscription partly 


covered by patinations. 


Phani Kanta Mishra 


Excavations 

The precise operation of exposing 
Stupa 1 from beneath the brick debris 
was started on December 18, 1999. As 
part of a conscious strategy to get a 
clear picture of the stupa and its 
enclosing architecture, excavations 
were undertaken in thirty quadrants, 
laying greater emphasis in the area of 
the four cardinal directions. Starting 
from the top of each quadrant the 
excavation went to a depth of more 
than four metres in several quadrants. 
The stratigraphy was marked mainly 
by three layers. The topmost, layer no. 
1, has a dense brick bat content with 
reddish powder forming the matrix. 
The lower layer, no. 2, also has brick 
bat but is porous and blackish. The 
lowest, no. 3, on the other hand, has a 
dense reddish character, containing 
numerous broken bricks. Layer 3 
uniformly overlies broken pieces of 


railing on the flagstone flooring. 


During the excavations that continued 
till the end of March 2000, Stupa 2 was 
also exposed, concentrating mainly on 
the four cardinal directions. This stupa, 
located about 400 metres south- 
southwest of Stupa 1 has its own 
characteristic features. Of particular 
interest is the presence of four 
different sizes of brick including two 
different sized wedge-shaped bricks. 
This stupa suffered intermittent brick 
robbing, the last of which occurred 


only a few decades ago. 
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Six-line inscription on piece of colossal pillar 
west of Stupa 1, Deorkothar. 


Deorkothar Stupa 


Major Findings 

The remains of a colossal pillar 
glistening with the characteristic 
Mauryan polish, is undoubtedly the 
most important find of the year. Even 
though no Ashokan inscription was 
seen on the more than twenty pieces 
spread over eight quadrants, a six-line 
inscription with many letters dated to 
the 3rd century BCE indicates that the 
pillar cannot be of much later date 
(figure 4). Further, although 


petrologically different from other 





pillars - which are made of Chunar 
sandstone - the similarity of girth, 
presence of Mauryan polish, and an 
Ashokan inscription being found ona 
quartzite pillar, as at Amaravati,* again 


hint at its proximity with Ashokan 


times. 
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The Mauryan railing surrounding and 
surmounting S*upa 1 was anóther 
exciting find. Till the present 
excavations, balustrades in stone, 
which became common in the Sunga 
period, were limited to two known 
antecedents: Sarnath* and Amaravati.^ 
However, most of the ground-level 
railings were found broken in several 
pieces on the stone flooring. While 
some pillars fell en bloc (figure 5), 
others remained in the ground as 
partly pulled out broken stumps. 
These pieces were covered by a brick 
bat layer as a result of what appears to 
be deliberate damage to the stupa 
body. The layers tapering down 
sharply away from the stupa also 
contained several sherds of NBPW. 
The andas (hemispheres) of Stupas 1 
and 2 were marked by a concentric 
rind of single brick, separated by 20 
cm and 11 cm width of mud mortar in 
the two stupas respectively. This is a 
unique feature hitherto unknown from 


central India. 


Amidst the debris several distinct 
architectural members could be 
discerned. The finding of suchis 
(transverse bars) and stambhas 
(pillars) of different sizes, besides 


ushnishas (coping stones of the 
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balustrades) of three different 
dimensions as well as spaces between 
sockets for pillar tenons in the coping 
stones, indicates that there were at 
least three balustrades. A single 
stambha with obliquely cut ends and 
sockets for suchis showed the 
presence of a balustrade also for the 
staircase leading to the pradakshina- 
patha (circumambulatory path) over 
the medhi (beam around the stupa). 
Curiously, different parts of the ground 
balustrade had differently designed 
pillars, albeit conforming to the overall 
shape. Apparently, the transition to 
building railings in stone had not been 


conventionalized till then. 


Even in the realm of art, craftsmen 
were struggling to find expression. 
The low-relief, stencil effect of friezes, 
simple ornamentation, paucity of 
animal and human figures, all betray 
this as one of the earliest attempts at 
art on stone railings. Motifs such as 
lotus with drooping petals; lotus bud 
with conical apex; lotus bud with 
partial opening are marked by 
characteristic simplicity, being carved 
out from stencil drawings (figure 6). 
Over time, these have evolved in 
various parts of the country, carved in 
naturalistic style, replete with smooth 


curves and shaded effect. 
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Balustrade fallen en bloc, southern side, Stupa 1, 


Deorkothar. 
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Correlation 

One of the earliest art motifs on 
railings is that of the lotus with seed 
pod shown amidst drooping petals. 
This has been observed from widely 
different places: Khandagiri,’ Sarnath, 
Mathura,” Bharhut,? Satdhara, Sanchi, 
and Amaravati.'? The importance of 
the piece (figure 7) — albeit broken - 
with a depiction of this lotus from 
Deorkothar, is its stencil cut effect, 
wherein no attempt has been made to 
give the motif a natural look. Even the 
lotus in the round shown below has 
some shading that occurred in the 


effort to portray individual petals. 


Similarly, lotus buds with conical apex 
are here more often cut out with 
individual petals, like a line drawing, 
flat, without any shading whatsoever 
(see figure 7), whereas those from 
Mathura, Bharhut, Satdhara, Sanchi, 
and Sarnath are elaborately carved 
with the shading effect conspicuous 
due to the rounded nature of the buds. 
Again the half-lotuses, lotuses, and 
partly opened lotus buds are simple at 
Deorkothar (see figure 6), more often 
with petals marked out separately 
unlike the curvilinear disposition and 
increasing complexity of similar 
carvings at other sites. An analysis of 


sites like Satdhara, Bharhut,'' and 


Sanchi shows the artistic development 


over the centuries. In the gateways of 
Sanchi Stupa 1, assignable to the 1st 
century BCE, particularly, the 
excellence in portrayal of these motifs 
is marked by greater depth of relief 


and naturalness (figure 8). 


The tiered pedestal motif observed at 
Deorkothar is simple and lacks depth. 
Even the pot at the top of such 
pedestals is simple with scarce 
ornamentation (figure 9). In 
comparison, the later tiered pedestal 
motifs at Bharhut'? on the coping 
stones have greater depth of relief, 
firmer lines, and a parallel line running 
along the edges. The same motif in 
later times becomes more ornate as at 
Sarnath (figure 10) and Amaravati."? 
Again the carving of pot on tiered 
pedestal at Amaravati,'* being later, 
has much more depth of relief and 
elaborate ornamentation, and the 
pedestal itself appears three- 
dimensional. Interestingly, the feeble 
carving on the baluster and the excess 
stone remaining unscooped (figure 11) 
besides the lack of uniformity in pillar 
design at Deorkothar shows that the 
transition to art on the balustrades did 


not have prototypes. 





6 
Partially opened bud and lotus with 


stencil cut effect, Stupa 1, Deorkothar. 
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The drooping petal variety with central petal and 
side petals cut out as line drawings without any 
shading attempted. Likewise with the conical bud 


However, shading is attempted in the lotus carved 





below, Stupa 1, Deorkothar 


On a gateway at Sanchi Stupa 1, the depth of relief 


Is prominent and appears natural. 
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this later constructed part of a balustrade with the 
three-tiered motif in relief, Stupa 1, Deorkothar. 
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Sequence of Events 

Like a forensic expert, the excavator 
examining each sherd of evidence, 
also has to correlate the time and 
space dynamics of a multitude of 
objects - each sherd in this case being 
more than 2,200 years old. The earliest 
Buddhist remains at Deorkothar are of 
Stupa 1, attributed to the reign of 
Ashoka in the mid-3rd century BCE. At 
about the same time several other 
brick stupas were being built. In 
continuation, the stone balustrade was 
constructed around Stupa 1 and 
perhaps wood - a common 
architectural material of those times — 
was used to build balustrades around 
the lesser stupas. A common 
phenomenon of Ashokan stupas is the 
presence of Ashokan pillars. Although 
the more than twenty pieces of pillar 
remains found could be dated to 
Ashokan times, the character of the 
inscription is somewhat later, albeit 
within the terminal stage of the 


Mauryan period. Most of the stone 
10 
Elaborations of the 
three-tiered pedestal motif, 
Mauryan ruler. Sarnath, 1st century BCE. 


stupas were also built before the 


assassination of Brihadratha, the last 





Deorkothar Stupa 
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The unscooped stone surrounding the pot motif, 


Stupa 1, Deorkothar. 
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In the early part of the Sunga period," 
sometime before the middle of the 2nd 
century BCE, the Great Stupa suffered 
wanton damage.'* The marauding 
forces did a systematic job of 
destruction, and they broke the 
Mauryan pillar into smithereens.” The 
outer railing encircling the stupa was 
also pulled out and fell en bloc. Most 
of the Mauryan pillar and balustrade 
lay on the flagstone flooring, from 
which NBPW sherds were also 
recovered, in layer 3. Other pillars 
stood half pulled out, and many broke 
into pieces and stood as stumps for 
more than two millennia, buried under 
tons of broken brick. Now, the frenzied 
mob vigorously damaged the medhi 
and the anda of the stupa. The brick 
debris therefore invariably lay over the 
broken stone architectural members 


(figure 12). In the last stage the 


harmika was dismantled and thrown 
down, as indicated by its parts lying 
on the brick debris, layer 3. Some 
attempts to reuse pieces lying on top 
of the brick debris or peeping through 
it, were also apparent from the chisel 


marks on pillars. 


A long period of quiescence followed, 
during which the brick, exposed to the 
elements, tumbled down to form 

layer 2. This layer is blackish, unlike 
that formed by active damage of bricks 
by human agencies, wherein the 
pulverized material including brick 
powder filled the gaps in between, 
resulting in an overall reddish colour. 
The lack of powdery matrix to fill in 
the voids and larger size of brick bats 
have caused the formation of 
depositional cavities as well as a 
darker colour due to organic growth 
on accumulated windborne silt. Lastly, 
again, some centuries later, the brick 
stupa was subjected to further 
damage, perhaps in the process of 
removing bricks for reuse. This epoch, 
marked by layer 1, is similar to layer 3, 
with the reddish layer formed by brick 
powder filling in the gaps. Incidentally, 
brick robbing for reuse is prominent in 
Stupa 2. On one side, severe 
undercutting has caused the 


superstructure to tumble (figure 13). 
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Conclusion 

The gateway and railing at Bharhut'* 
are firmly dated to slightly earlier than 
150 BCE but later than at Mathura.” 
However Mathura (Kankali Tila) and 
Bharhut to a greater extent have more 
depth of relief, and a larger number of 
motifs and depictions of animal and 
human figures in contrast to the early 
balustrades at Deorkothar. Although 
stone balustrades earlier than Mathura 
and Bharhut are known as at Sarnath 
(of Chunar sandstone) and Amaravati 
(of granite), it is at Deorkothar that the 
earliest attempts to portray art forms 
on stone railings have been brought to 
light. By implication these were 
elaborations on earlier existing simple 
prototypes executed well within the 
Mauryan period, and form a transitory 
phase standing as a model for 


Mathura, Bharhut, and other sites. 


The mutually reinforcing evidence - 
less art motifs; lack of depth; 
negligible or absent shading; simple 
forms of motifs; lack of standardization 
in designing of pillars, including no 
medallion, single medallion, multiple 
medallion — all indicates that the stone 
balustrades were executed well within 
the Mauryan period. Yet, it was not the 
state-sponsored imperial Mauryan art 
but the incipient popular art which 
bloomed during Sunga times. The 
evidence of NBPW sherds (though 
degenerated) found on the flagstone 
flooring and within layer 3 shows that 
the last period of activity and 
destruction cannot be much later than 
the Mauryan period. Incidentally, 
similar deliberate damage dated to 
sometime earlier than the middle of 
the 2nd century BCE has been 
observed by Debala Mitra at Sanchi.?" 


However, it is for the first time that a 


Deorkothar Stupa 


clear picture of the destruction," 
mentioned in Buddhist literature, 
could be obtained, illuminated by 
ample evidence. Even the very fact 
that at other sites like Bharhut, Sanchi, 
and Satdhara, the post-Pushyamitra 
Sunga structures are largely intact or 
at the most damaged by nature in 
contrast to those at Deorkothar, again 


indicates that Stupa 1, its balustrades, 
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The stone architectural members superimposed 


by brick debris, layer 3, blackish layer of bricks 2, 
and top brick bat layer 1, Stupa 1, Deorkothar. 
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Intense brick robbing caused the collapse of parts 
of the higher portions of Stupa 2, Deorkothar. 
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and the huge pillar were in existence 
from Mauryan times. Moreover, the 
budding art on the stone railings at 
Deorkothar, the destruction there, and 
references in Buddhist literature all 


strongly reinforce mutual veracity. 
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Jina Neminatha with Balarama and Krishna, 
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A two-day international seminar on 
Mathura during the Gupta Age 
(Guptayugina Mathura) was organized 
by the Government Museum, Mathura 
on March 16-17, 2000. The seminar 
organized in the wake of the 125th 
year of the establishment of the 
Government Museum, Mathura was 
attended by a galaxy of about thirty 
scholars, including R.C. Sharma (who 
presented the keynote address), 

R.C. Agrawala, M.C. Joshi, M.L. Nigam, 
S.P. Gupta, Pratima Asthana, 

Angane Lal, M.N.P. Tiwari, Ramashrya 
Avasthi, K.K. Thapliyal, S.D. Trivedi, 
R.K. Dwivedi, S.M. Misra, S.P. Shukla, 
Amar Singh, and also John Guy from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. The seminar was a success 
not only because of the presence of 
both senior and young scholars but 
also because of the deliberations on a 
wide range of subjects which 
highlighted the multifaceted 
contributions of Mathura during the 
Gupta period, which indeed was one 
of the most, one could say the most 
important centre of cultural and artistic 
activity in continuity right from the 
Sunga-Kushana period to medieval 
times. The classical elements of the 
Gupta period at Mathura are best 
expressed in the literary activities and 
the formal and iconographic evolutions 
of art which came to culmination in 
some of the sculptures of Vishnu, the 


Buddha, and tirthankaras at Mathura. 


Barring the paper by John Guy which 
discussed an important aspect of the 
Shaivite ritual of putting metal sheath 
masks over figures of Shiva and 
Shivalingas in some Southeast Asian 
countries, all other papers were 
directly linked with Mathura. 

R.C. Sharma in his keynote address 
probed literary works as well as the 
background of the Kushana period to 
trace the evolution of art and literature 
in the Gupta period. He underlined the 
basic concepts of constant forward 
movement for the better — loka to 
lokottara. Both the worldly and non- 
worldly elements converge beautifully 
in Gupta art and literature which find 
true expression at Mathura. 

R.C. Agrawala made some very 
important though sporadic 
observations on the sources of 
Mathura art in respect of evolution and 
material. Gopala-Krishna images of 
the Mathura school were discussed by 
M.L. Nigam who underlined the 
traditional streams of the Vasudeva- 
Krishna cult and proposed that the 
early images with mace, disc, and 
conch from Mathura, wrongly labelled 
as Vishnu, should be identified as 
Vasudeva-Krishna or Gopala-Krishna. 
With the help of slides, S.P. Gupta 
elaborated on how the spiritual 
elements at Mathura were visually 
manifest by way of postures, gestures, 
even through the eyes. M.C. Joshi 


talked about archaeological 
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Jina (unidentified) with parikara (attendant). 


Kankali Tila, Mathura, 5th century CE. 
State Museum, Lucknow. 
Photograph: AIIS, Gurgaon. 
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excavations while K.K. Thapliyal spoke 


on Gupta inscriptions from Mathura. 


Society, its rites and rituals, customs, 
literary activities, trade and commerce 
because of Mathura's peculiar 
situation on the trade route, the social 
order and its features and imbalances, 
dress and ornaments, and even the 
common man's art expressed through 
terracotta were also widely discussed 
by the scholars, focusing their 


attention in and around Mathura. 


Ramashrya Avasthi and M.N.P. Tiwari 





underlined the landmarks in Jina 
images, explaining the possible 
reasons for the meagreness of Jain 
images at Mathura during the Gupta 
period. Several questions were 
addressed, such as the sudden drop in 
the number of images as compared to 
the Kushana period, the visit of the 
Buddha to Mathura, Gupta coins and 
their near absence in Mathura, the 
paucity of architectural remains, and 
also temple building at Mathura. A few 
rare images and their possible 


identifications were also discussed. 


Thus the seminar was successful in 
several respects. It discussed not only 
the art but almost all aspects of 
Mathura (Greater Mathura) during the 
Gupta period. It was intended to 
present Mathura and its contributions 
in a holistic and socio-cultural and 
artistic background. The 
interrelationship between different 
activities and contributions also 
emerged. Lesser royal impact and 
diffusion of different cultural features 
in various regions affected the 
quantity but never the quality at 
Mathura. The paucity of sculptures 
and other vestiges from the Gupta 
period was also discussed, as were 
some of the minor but vital aspects 
related to the formulation of certain 
postures and gestures, evolution of 
parikara composition, and the stress 
on the communication of spirituality in 
the images. A few publications, 
including a Catalogue of Saiva 
Sculptures in Government Museum, 
Mathura by A.K. Srivastava, were also 


released on the occasion. 


Jitendra Kumar, Director of the 
Mathura Museum, is to be credited for 


his insight in organizing this seminar. 
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Kavita Singh 


An index card from the archive of the 
Center for Art and Archeology, AIIS, Gurgaon. 
Photograph: Kavita Singh. 
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Summer is Delhi's long siesta. 
Galleries shut down for these baking 
months, concerts all but cease, and 
museums schedule special exhibitions 
for after the monsoons. There being 
few special events to write on 
nowadays, it's a good season to cast a 
glance at permanent features of Delhi's 
artistic landscape. One distinguished 
addition to the ranks of Delhi's art- 
history-related institutions, is the 
American Institute of Indian Studies 
(AIIS), whose famous photo archives 
in Ramnagar, Varanasi, have recently 
been united with their Delhi-based 
ethnomusicology archive in a new 
building in Gurgaon, at the outskirts of 


the city. 


The AIIS started forty years ago as a 
consortium of academics who taught 
Indian studies in American 
universities, and who were looking for 
ways to promote research on Indian 
culture and history. To American 
scholars, the Institute offers financial 
and logistical support during research 
in India. It also runs language 
programmes in India, for American 
graduate students to learn or improve 
their Hindi (in Udaipur), Tamil (in 
Madurai), and Bengali (in Calcutta). 
While the support the AIIS offers has 
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enabled over 3,500 books to be 
written, the Institute has directly 
published or co-published about 70 
academic books, mostly on art and 


anthropology. 


But one project in particular that was 
initiated by the Institute has created a 
treasure for all scholars of art and 
archaeology. This project is The 
Encyclopedia of Indian Temple 
Architecture, and the gem it has 
produced is the Institute’s Center for 


Art and Archeology visual archive. 


Apparently, in the 1960s, Pramod 
Chandra (who is the George P. Bickford 
Professor of Indian and South Asian 
Art at Harvard) began a project on 
Banaras. Raising funds from the 
Smithsonian Institution, Chandra 
persuaded the Institute to build an 
American Academy of Banaras as a 
home for his documentation. 
Pratapaditya Pal (General Editor of 
Marg), as the first Research Associate, 
launched the photography project in 
1965 along with Chandra. Chandra 
deposited other material too, in the 
AAB archives: photographs of private 
and museum collections, and 
monuments too. At some point, the 
idea of an encyclopaedia of Indian 
temple architecture came up. This 
became one of the major projects of 
the AIIS, with the institution 
committing its resources, hiring staff, 
and orienting itself to complete this 


gargantuan task. 


When it is complete, this ten-part 
encyclopaedia will document and 
discuss all the major phases and styles 
of temple architecture in South and 
Southeast Asia. Glossary volumes are 
also planned, that codify and explain 
technical terms for temple architecture 
that have been drawn from traditional 
literature and practitioners. A number 
of distinguished scholars have led this 


project over the years: Pramod 


Chandra, Michael Meister, M.A. Dhaky, 
Krishna Deva, and George Michell. 
Two volumes of the encyclopaedia are 
out so far, on the early phases of the 
Dravida and Nagara styles, but in the 
process, the Institute has amassed an 
archive of over 100,000 images of 
thousands of sites. Most of these are 
photographs taken by AIIS 
photographers, or drawings made by 
their draughtsmen. Though the 
archive grew out of the Encyclopaedia 
project, its scope is broader, covering 
tombs and mosques wherever these 
are important monuments at the sites 


covered by the project. 


It's not just the scale of the archive that 
is impressive, but the intelligent 
organization and ease of access. Black 
and white prints are pasted onto index 
cards, along with basic information on 
labels. These are arranged thrice over 
in drawer units, once according to 
period, once according to site, and 
once according to iconographic 
content. There is also a smaller section 
on museum collections, wherever 
these have been documented as well. 
Scholars and students are welcome to 
browse through these; and 
photographs that belong to the AHS 
may be ordered for academic use at a 
reasonable charge. Meanwhile the 
Institute is currently scanning and 
digitizing its images, to make 
electronic copies available on CD-ROM 
and the internet in a few years' time. 
The electronic images will be good 
enough for study, but not for 
publication, for which one will have to 


revert to the AIIS for prints. 


Scholars and institutions have added 
to the archive by donating 
documentation of their own. These 
images can be consulted, but not 
copied, by those using the archive. 
Some of Pramod Chandra's 


photographs are very valuable 
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records. Among paintings, the archive 
has his photographs of the Jaipur City 
Palace Hazmnama, and the 
Jahangirnama leaves from the Raza 
Library, Rampur. In the numismatics 
section, there are his photographs of 
the Narendra Singhi Collection — an 
extremely important private collection 
from Calcutta, whose objects, l'm told, 


can no longer be traced. 


The architectural drawings produced 
by the Institute are stunning: crisp, 
precise, elegant isometric views, 
sections, and cutaways that clarify 
temple structure, with an omniscient 
eye that lets us see all sides of the 
temples at once. These are prepared 
by the Institute's draughtsmen who 
receive part of their training at the 
school for traditional sculpture in 
Mahabalipuram. The Center for Art 
and Archeology also has an excellent, 
specialized library for Indian art 


history. 


There is a second archive in the AIIS: 
the Archives and Research Center for 
Ethnomusicology (ARCE). Established 
in 1982 at the instance of a number of 
ethnomusicologists who had gathered 
for a conference, the archive preserves 
recordings of Indian music, runs a 
library of relevant books, and is 
building a collection of photographs 


and other data relevant to the field. 


The ARCE is structured differently 
from the art and archaeology centre, 
being built more through the 
cooperation of individuals who work in 
this relatively small field. The ARCE 
simply offered itself as a place where 
ethnomusicologists could donate a 
copy of their recordings. The response 
was overwhelming: scholars from all 
over the world were delighted to have 
a place that would preserve their 
recordings, and allow them to be 
heard by others too. Depositors also 


donate copies of their field notes, 


sharing their understanding of content 
and context with the archive and its 
users. The ARCE now has over 18,000 
hours of recorded music. Most of this 
is "ethnic" music, though the archive 
has significant holdings of classical 
music as well. The archive has also 
begun to accept collections of historic 
recordings — the early 78 rpm and 45 
rpm records, and it collects videos on 


performing art traditions as well. 


There are other music archives in 
Delhi - the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
has one, for instance, and there are 
also the archives of All India Radio. 
There are other visual archives too. 
The Archaeological Survey of India is 
based here, whose archives are rich 
but a bit chaotic nowadays. The 
IGNCA is amassing copies of 
photographs from the various state 
archives, and has received generous 
donations from foreign institutions as 
well. it has, for instance, a slide 
catalogue of the Indian and Southeast 
Asian objects at the V&A Museum. 
With all these repositories, and of 
course the collections of the museums 
and the National Archives, Delhi has 
grown increasingly resource-rich for 


art history. 
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The second Karl Khandalavala 
Memorial Lecture, "Ravi Varma — His 
life and paintings", was delivered at 
the Prince of Wales Museum on March 
31, 2000 by Saryu Doshi, one of his 
former students and presently 
Honorary Director of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art (NGMA). Doshi 
related how four years ago she was 
approached by Ranjitsinghji Gaekwad 
of Baroda, who has a large collection 
of paintings by Ravi Varma, to compile 
a portfolio on the artist. The portfolio 
was intended to commemorate a 
century of Ravi Varma's association 
with Baroda. It was also meant to 
coincide with an exhibition of Ravi 
Varma's paintings at the newly 
restored Maharaja Fatehsingh 


Museum in Baroda. 


Ravi Varma was first invited to 
Baroda in 1881 by the maharaja, 
Sayajirao Gaekwad Ill, to paint the 
ceremonial portrait of his investiture 
ceremony. The visit extended itself 
and a permanent studio was set up 
for Ravi Varma in the Laxmi Vilas 
Palace grounds. He stayed here for 
about a decade, towards the last 
part of the 19th century, and is said 
to have created some of his most 
mature works during this period. 
These include portraits of the royal 
family and his mythological 
paintings, especially the fourteen 
Puranic paintings. As his fame 
spread Ravi Varma was invited by 
princes from different states of 
India, and he went from Bhavnagar 


to Pudukottai, to Mysore. As a result 
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he travelled extensively throughout 
the country painting for the 


aristocracy. 


The portfolio Doshi was 
commissioned to compile consists of 
ten Ravi Varma paintings, and a 
broadsheet featuring all forty of his 
paintings in the Gaekwad collection. It 
was while Doshi was compiling this 
that she discovered the dearth of 
documentation on the celebrated 
artist. Her work went beyond 
documenting Ravi Varma's 
contribution to Baroda, and ended up 
looking at his entire life. Thus, the 
portfolio includes a very 
comprehensive essay on the life and 
work of Ravi Varma. Doshi's account is 
lucid and welcome at a time when 
Ravi Varma's paintings command 
some of the highest prices in the 
Indian art world. However, this is a 
limited edition and unfortunately is not 


easily available or accessible. 


At an exhibition on view at the NGMA, 
July 28 — August 2, a stuffed tiger 
prostrates in front of a 

"Praying Machine", which on the turn 
of a switch emanates six "religious" 
sounds. Titled "Millennium Logo" this 
interactive installation by L.N. Tallur, 
has been nominated by the magazine 
Art India to represent the country at 
the "Art in the World 2000" exhibition 
to be held in Paris in September 
(figure 1). Tallur, a student who failed 
art school and then went on to study 
museology in Baroda, combines his 
experiences from both disciplines with 
wit and humour, inviting the viewer to 
participate in his work. His other 
pieces at the exhibition include 
wooden display cabinets — upon lifting 
their lids the viewer is exposed to a 
series of surprises and outrageous 
images. One includes the stages of a 
forceps delivery; another a dinosaur 


egg, followed by a fried egg, and then 
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a label that reads "exhibit temporarily 
removed"! The latter he states was 
inspired by several similar signs he 
saw at the Prince of Wales Museum, 
many of which were still there on 


subsequent visits. 


The other artist chosen along with 
Tallur is Anju Dodiya. A student of the 
Sir JJ School of Art, she mentioned 
how during her time there she rejected 
drawing figures and concentrated on 
collage instead. Today, however, her 


work is predominantly figurative. Her 


images, which primarily revolve 


around the theme of self-portraiture, 
are executed in charcoal and 
watercolour. Her work is essentially 
narrative and portrays an alter ego of 
the artist situated in a dream-like 


setting. Dodiya also draws attention to 


the expressive value of the furniture 


and costumes she draws into her 
paintings. Many of these details are 
inspired by Japanese prints, German 


woodcuts, and European cinema. 


The inauguration of the exhibition of 
Anju Dodiya and L.N. Tallur's work 
also marked the launch of the July 
issue of Art India's magazine 
"Sculpture on the Edge". In addition 
the event also celebrated Art India's 
recent selection by BeauxArts 
magazine as one of the twenty-five 
leading publications to represent 
emerging trends in international art. 
This is the second time Art India has 
been conferred with this honour by 


BeauxArts since its first issue in 1996. 
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There have been several newsworthy northwest. Professor Nicholas Sims- 


events in recent months. The first Williams talked on the Bactrian stone 
concerns the Ancient India & Iran Kanishka inscription, found at Rabatak 
Trust, based in Cambridge at in Afghanistan, which supplies the 
Brooklands House, which held a name of Wima Takto, a previously 
. weekend symposium to unknown king intermediate between 
John Siudmak i 
commemorate the completion of the Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises, 
first phase of its building and library while Professor Richard Salomon 
refurbishment. As well as a report on discussed the Kharoshti Buddhist birch 
the conservation of books in the bark manuscript in Gandhara now in 
library collection, lectures were given the British Library, which contains the 
on two recently discovered name of the Saka king Jahonika, thus 
1 documents, now familiar to most dating it around the beginning of our 
g g 
Offering vessel (hsun-oh) l 
G VERSO) msui-o scholars, both of which shed era (see Marg, 48/3, March 1997). It was 
Shan State, early 20th century 
55.3 cm high. The British Museum, considerable light on early Indian compared with other related 
Gift of Mr and Mrs Isaacs history, particularly that of the manuscripts also recently discovered. 


For those unaware of the activities of 
the Trust website (http:// 
members.aol.com/indiran), it is an 
independent registered charity 
established in 1978 by a group of five 
scholars involved in the languages and 
culture of the ancient Indian and 
Iranian world, who agreed to pool 
their resources with the intention of 
promoting education, interest, and 
research in their various fields. The 
Trust operates from a centrally located 
ys. building, which houses the combined 
-— wp QUT "ua libraries of the late Sir Harold Bailey 
"PPP E 

and the late Professor Joan van 
Lohuizen, to which other promised 
libraries will eventually be added, 
making it a formidable research 
resource, The AIIT, which relies on 
public and private donation, has been 
responsible for organizing a good 
number of conferences and symposia 
as well as the 1992 exhibition, 


"Crossroads of Asia", and for 


arranging visiting fellowships. 


The British Museum held an exhibition 
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entitled "Burma and the Art of 
Lacquer" from April 8 to August 13. It 
was a well presented and well 
documented exhibition of a minor art, 
of a type at which the Museum of 


Mankind in Burlington Gardens 
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excelled (the former ethnographical 


branch of the British Museum, which 


has now been absorbed into the main 


building). The exhibition was inspired 


by the recent gift of the Ralph and 
Ruth Isaacs collection of Burmese 


lacquerware, a comprehensive 


collection of 279 pieces, formed in the 


early 1990s. Roughly half the 185 
exhibits were drawn from the 
donation. The exhibits date from the 
last two hundred years, mostly from 
the 20th century. 


Burmese lacquerwork utilizes the oleo 


resin thitsi of the Melanorrhea usitata 


tree, which is employed in its liquid 


state as a varnish and as a sort of 


putty when thickened with sawdust or 


ashes. As the former it is used to coat 


objects produced from wood, 
basketwork, coiled strips of bamboo, 
sometimes threaded together with 
horse-hair, and other materials, the 
surface frequently engraved with 
designs by a stylus, and coloured or 
painted gold and silver, and in its 
thickened state, thayo, it is applied in 
thick layers on a surface, sometimes 


embossed with designs. The 


exhibition displayed a great variety of 


boxes, coffers, and other containers, 
many for betelnut, household vessels 


of different forms, and offering tables 


and containers, as well as manuscript 


folios and images of the Buddha, 


including a complete shrine from the 


Victoria and Albert Museum. There are 


several traditional centres of 
production, each with its distinctive 
regional style. Many of the more 


simple forms are very elegant, but on 


the whole the shape and decoration is 


over-elaborate, especially when 
compared to Japanese lacquer. This 
can be seen from the form of the 
offering vessel (figure 1) dating from 
the early 20th century, with its ridged 
pyramidal knobbed cover, a variation 


on a basic type of which there are 
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about twenty examples in the 
exhibition, some of far more 
complicated design. The Jataka scene 
on a panel from a large manuscript 
chest (figure 2) dated to the late 18th/ 
early 19th century is rendered in black 
and gold, in the shwe zawa technique, 
practised in Pagan, and illustrative of 
the fine engraving work usually 
executed free-hand. None of the other 
examples in this technique in the 
exhibition, mostly of the 20th century, 
approaches the refinement of this 
work. Finally, the seated Buddha 
(figure 3) is an example of dry 
lacquerwork, a technique which has 
almost died out in Burma whereby the 
image is built up in layers of lacquer 
paste on a clay core, which is 
eventually removed. The details were 
carved onto the moulded form, which 
was later gilded. The technique is 
known from China from at least the 
Tang period, from where it must have 
been introduced. The exhibition is 
accompanied by a catalogue co- 
written by Ralph Isaacs and Richard 
Blurton, the museum curator (who, 
incidentally, contributed the chapter 
on lacquer to the Marg volume The Art 
of Burma: New Studies, 1999). The 
catalogue deals exhaustively with the 


subject, and thoroughly researches the 


origins of the objects and their style. 
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Detail of panel from manuscript chest. 
Probably Pegu, early 19th century. 
The British Museum. 
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Dry lacquer image of the Buddha 


18th century. 55.8 cm high 
The British Museum 
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An exhibition of Jain art, "Steps to 
Liberation: 2,500 Years of Jain Art and 
Religion" is showing at the 
Ethnographic Museum in Antwerp 
until October 15, 2000 with the active 
support of the local Jain business 
community, mostly those involved in 
the diamond trade. This exhibition 
follows the recent international 
travelling Jain exhibition, "The 
Peaceful Liberators: Jain Art from 
India" (1994-96), which is a hard act to 
follow, and it must be said that it is 
very disappointing in comparison, 
with few items of outstanding quality 


or rarity. While the earlier exhibition 


drew on a wide range of sources, most 
of the exhibits here are borrowed from 
European private collections and 
dealers, and a few others from 
museums, including the local 
Ethnographic Museum. The exhibition 
comprises illustrated manuscript 
pages, book covers and holders, 
cosmological and astrological 
illustrations, and stone and bronze 
sculpture. There are two interesting 
leaves from an early Kalpasutra 
manuscript dating from around 1400 
followed by seventeen different folios 
from later versions, on the whole in a 
very repetitive style. The remaining 
manuscripts fall into the same 
category, as do the cosmological 
illustrations. Most of the medieval 
stone relief sculptures depicting 
tirthankaras are stock images with the 
exception of two fine stone examples 
from the Deccan and a standing 
marble donor figure from Gujarat. 
There were some elegant early bronze 
images of standing or seated 
tirthankaras, probably the strongest 
section of the exhibition, but the later 
medieval bronzes are fairly 
undistinguished. The exhibition is 
accompanied by a catalogue written 
by the curator Jan van Alphen with 
contributions from five different 


scholars. 
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Paintings from India: The Nasser D. 
Khalili Collection of Islamic Art, 

Vol. VIII, by Linda York Leach. The 
Nour Foundation, London, 260 pages, 


copiously illustrated in colour. £135. 


This is the eighth in a series of twenty- 
seven volumes devoted to what is 
generally known as the Khalili 
Collection. It is probably the most 
ambitious publication project of its 
kind undertaken by a private family- 
based foundation. Each slip-cased 
volume of uniform size is finely 
printed and generously and 
sumptuously illustrated in colour. 
Under the general editorship of Julian 
Raby, a different expert authors each 
catalogue. So far (as of 1999) fifteen 
volumes have been published. Apart 
from this volume on Indian paintings, 
a second volume on the gems and 
jewels of Mughal India is in the works. 
Readers of Marg will be interested to 
know that additional Indian Islamic 
works are included in several other 
volumes as well. Of particular interest 
to students of calligraphy are the first 
five volumes devoted to Qurans and 


the art of calligraphy. 


The volume on Indian paintings would 
have been better titled "Indian 
Paintings for Muslim Patrons" for it 
includes one Rajasthani and no Pahari 
paintings. Most of the paintings were 
done for either the Mughal emperors 
and their courtiers, or for patrons in 
the Deccan and the later kingdoms in 
Faizabad/Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh 
and Murshidabad, West Bengal. This is 
certainly an assorted group of works, 
many of which were acquired through 
public auctions in the last couple of 
decades. Because of diminishing 
supply, it is not easy today to form a 


major collection of Mughal pictures 
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but the Khalili Collection does include 
several individual works of art- 


historical and cultural significance. 


Three lonely and not too well- 
preserved illustrated pages of the well- 
known Prince of Wales Museum Laur 
Chanda represent the pre-Mughal 
period. A rare Hamzahnamah painting 
(without the text panel) introduces the 
imperial Mughal pictures, though no 
details are provided as to how much 
remains of the original. The busy 
composition includes some visually 


exciting images of demons. There are 
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Dashrath Performs Sacrifice for Sons, 

illustration from a Ramayana manuscript. 

Copied and illustrated in 1594 by Emperor Akbar's 
order for his mother, Hamida Banu Begum. 

Khalili Collection, London, MSS 955.1. 
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the obligatory examples of illustrated 


pages of the Baburnamah, 
Akbarnamah (incidentally, why a 
hyphen is introduced in 
Hamzahnamah but not in the other 
namahs is curious), Padshahnamah, a 
motley group of European subjects, 
portraits, and genre scenes that are 
standard fare for any respectable 


collection of Mughal paintings. 


For the Indian readers of Marg, 
perhaps the most interesting are two 
illustrations from a Ramayana 
manuscript (figure 1) that recently 
surfaced in the art market. The 
colophon states that the text was 
translated by Akbar's order in 1594. 
Two notes provide further information 
that it was subsequently taken to 
Hamida Banu Begum, also known as 
Maryam Makani, on August 29, 1604, 
four days before her death, and that it 
was from her estate. From this 
evidence it is assumed that the 
Ramayana was copied and illustrated 
in 1594 (though the colophon says it 
was translated) and that it was the 


emperor's gift to his mother. 


If indeed this was Hamida Banu's 
personal copy then it should be of 
particular significance both for social 
and religious historians. While Akbar 


is known to have been eclectic, not 
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much is known about Hamida Banu's 
religious attitude. As Leach has stated 
in the most extensive discussion of 
this manuscript to date (pp. 40-49; it 
should certainly be the subject of a 
monograph), "What Hamida Banu 
Begum felt about Hinduism is not 
specifically stated; she was singled out 
by Europeans as being alarmed at 
Akbar's receptivity to other religions 
and his questionable adherence to 
Islam, yet an edict in her name 
recording her grant of rights to a 
brahmin attests to some openness." 
Leach further comments that the 
Begum may have been particularly 
interested in the Ramayana because of 
the parallel between her early life and 
that of Sita, the heroine of the epic. 
Both accompanied their husbands into 
exile soon after their weddings. Even if 
this farfetched reasoning is accepted, 
one does wonder why a presumably 
pious Muslim lady should be shown a 
copy of the Ramayana four days 
before her death. Is there a lesson here 
for the present day virulent Hindu/ 
Muslim antagonism that has surfaced 
in India over the site of the epic hero's 
birth and a mosque built by Hamida 


Banu Begum’s father-in-law? 


Another fascinating Mughal document 


in the collection (figure 2) is also 


2 

A leaf from the Ma/fuzat of Timur copied by 
Nur Jahan in 1619-20. 

Khalili Collection, London, MSS 954. 


associated with an empress. This is a 
leaf from the Malfuzat of Timur 
(Sayings of Timur) copied by Nur 
Jahan in 1619-20, perhaps when she 
was with Emperor Jahangir in Kashmir 
(cat. no. 25). Leach takes advantage of 
this single leaf of delicate nasta'liq 
calligraphy in gold lettering on brown 
ground mounted in marbled borders 
of gold, browns, and orange to 
provide a brief but informative essay 
on imperial female patronage at the 
court about which not much has been 
written. Whatever the quality of Nur 
Jahan's penmanship according to 
experts, the shimmeringly elegant 
beauty of this page is seductive like 
the gardens of Kashmir that her 


husband loved to visit. 


What the collector should be 
commended for is his concentration 
on pictures produced for the later 
Mughals (post-Shah Jahan) and the 
regional nawabs. Particularly 
interesting are several Aurangzeb- 
period manuscripts and pictures (nos. 
34-61). They include a fine copy of 
Anis-al-Hujjaj (Companion for 
Pilgrims), probably rendered in 
Gujarat (another version of this text is 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Mumbai), another of Salhutar (a 


Persian translation of Salihotra), a 
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Illustration from the Fa/namah. 
First half of the 17th century. 
Khalili Collection, London, 
MSS 979, folio 21b. 


4 

Illustration from a 

dispersed manuscript of the 
Gulshan-i- Ishq of the 

Sufi poet Nusrati of Bijapur. 

Khalili Collection, London, MSS 640.1. 
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1791 copy of the Shahnamah, 
portraits, darbar scenes, and genre 
pictures of royal hunts and pastimes. 
A number of 18th-century Nawabi 
pictures are attributed to such late 
masters as Mir Kalan Khan and Mihr 
Chand, both active in Lucknow/ 
Faizabad. Especially interesting among 
the 19th-century works is a large (128 
x 428 cm) cloth painting (no. 61) of the 
accession procession of Nawab Kalb 
'Ali Khan of Rampur epitomizing the 
synthesis of a new wave of European 


influences and native aesthetic. 


The final section of the catalogue is 
devoted to Deccani painting (nos. 62- 
76). Although not a large group, it 
includes a couple of examples of 
pictures from Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur and several from Golconda, of 
which the most important is a 
complete manuscript of the Falnamah 
(Book of Divination). Rendered 


sometime in the first half of the 17th 


century, with thirty-six pages and 





thirty-seven full page illustrations, it is, 
according to Leach, "one of the few 
complete or near complete 
manuscripts bearing this title to have 
survived" (p. 221). Clearly executed in 
the Safavid style (figure 3), this 
manuscript once again reiterates the 
strong lranian influence at the 
Golconda court and also deserves to 
be fully published in a monograph 
(only four illustrations are included in 


the catalogue). 


The final Deccani work to be noted 
here briefly is an unusual double-page 
composition from an unfortunately 
dispersed manuscript of the Gulshan-i- 
‘Ishq of the Sufi poet Nusrati of Bijapur 
(figure 4). It is the tale of two pairs of 
lovers and their misfortunes. Several 
years ago | had seen these two 
charming pages with a dealer in New 
York and tried to persuade a fellow 
curator of a major museum to buy 
them. It is nice to see them again for 
several reasons, not the least of which 
is their apparent stylistic connection 
with Bikaner and Jain paintings, as is 
clear from the bucolic scene with 
animals below and the border with a 
characteristically long view of a street 
scene along the right side, a stock 
device in Jain letters of invitation 
(vijnaptipatra) to monks, not noted by 
Leach. Apart from Leach's cogent 
comments on these two pages, these 
additional observations will hopefully 


enhance the pictures' stylistic interest. 


Pratapaditya Pal 


PHOTO CREDITS 
All photographs courtesy the Khalili 


Collection. 
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Image and Identity: Fifty Years of 
Painting and Sculpture in Pakistan, by 
Akbar Naqvi. Oxford University Press, 
Karachi, 1998. 870 pages, 364 
illustrations in b&w and colour. Price 


not stated. 


This book is more than an art- 
historical work. Being the first serious 
study of its kind, its parallel agenda is 
to "image" the cultural identity of 
Pakistan, and quite an emphasis is 
placed on the role of Urdu poetry, 
given the fact that the author is a 
literary critic by education and 
training. This gives the voluminous 
tome a rich content. Naqvi has 
introduced an interesting concept, that 
of Malamati for those Muslims who 
are not rigid in their religious practices 
and who think freely. Pakistani artists 
could be classed as Malamati, 
alongside the Sufis and progressive 
intellectuals. There is no doubt that the 
author's own view of Pakistan's 
identity obviously is that of the 
Malamat. Further, at the outset Naqvi 
rightly brings up the issue of whether 
European and American influences on 
Pakistani artists can be considered in 
the same category as, for example, 


Persian influences on Matisse. 


In the Introduction, Naqvi comments 
on the difficulties faced by academics 
concerning the writing of history, in 
particular since the formation of 
Pakistan in 1947. Chapter | discusses 
the art scene in the subcontinent from 
the 18th century to Partition in 1947, 
which actually is the common colonial 
experience of the subcontinent. He 
mentions the travelling British painters 
in India, the rise of the Company 
school, and the establishment of art 


schools on the British pattern. While 
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detailing the pre-Partition phase of 
Modernism of Gaganendranath and 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jamini Roy, and 
Amrita Shergil, the author concludes 
that much of it was happening far 


away from Lahore. 


Chapter 2, “Predecessors”, deals with 
Abdul Rehman Chughtai and Ustad 
Allabaksh as bridges to pre-Partition 
Lahore, and their significance after 
1947. Although Lahore was a 
provincial capital, it developed into a 
very important cultural centre and its 
institutions included a school of art, 
the Mayo School, where traditional 
miniature painting was taught and 
Chughtai had enrolled in 1911. 


Taking the cue from Heinrich Woefflin, 
Naqvi observes how in Chughtai's 
paintings line is significant and is 
manipulated to impart volume to the 
object or form delineated. In this 
Chughtai is stylistically indebted to the 


European Art Nouveau, which Naqvi 


plays down. He sees a change in 


Chughtai after migrating to Pakistan, 
so that elements from the Indian 
heritage as well as subjects from 
Hindu mythology have been replaced 
by themes from Urdu poetry. In 
particular he evolved the feminine 
imagery of the beloved, including the 
Persian notion of the beautiful teenage 
boy, along with the role played by the 
veil as well as the layers of costume, 
that is the effects of transparency 
along with partial draping of the 


figure. 


In his old age Chughtai served as a 
nationalist-revivalist to the newly 
emerged nation of Pakistan, as had 
Abanindranath Tagore for India during 
the early 20th century. Such a 
conceptualization by a Pakistani critic 
makes interesting reading for an 


Indian painter and critic like myself. 


Wahab Jaffer, "Untitled", 1995. 
92.7 x 92.7 cm. 
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Naqvi's recommendation of a jointly 
organized retrospective of Chughtai by 


the two countries is most appropriate. 


With all his insights in general, and in 
particular on the art of Chughtai, it is 
odd that Naqvi should have resorted 
to facile arguments to prove that 
Chughtai possessed better skills than 
Abanindranath. Naqvi's categorical 
and unacceptable statement that 
Abanindranath had not seen original 
Mughal paintings, prompts me to 
draw attention to my book The 
Paintings of the Three Tagores: 
Abanindranath, Gaganendranath and 
Rabindranath (1973). 


Allabaksh (1895-1978) represents the 
alternative of adopting the European 
naturalistic style which Chughtai had 
been critical of. The background 
information given by Naqvi is 
superfluous, for example comparison 
with the great French Realists — 
Courbet and Millet. Comparison with 
his other Punjabi compatriot, 

S.G. Thakursingh, would have been 


historically more appropriate. 


In chapter 3, the story of the pioneers 
of modern art travels between Lahore 
and Karachi with Zubeida Agha and 
Shakir Ali. Naqvi points out how 
Zubeida Agha (1922-97) was hailed as 
a modern painter for the first time in 
the exhibition of her works in 1948 in 
Karachi, generating active critical 
support both for her output and for 
Modernism in general. That credit for 
this new awareness should go to a 
woman painter in an Islamic country is 
historically significant. Resourceful 
critic that Naqvi is, he locates a very 
appropriate Urdu couplet of Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz, to describe the 
expressiveness of colours in her semi- 


abstract paintings. 


PIDE 


In the section on Shakir Ali, Naqvi 


presents this major pioneering painter. 
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of Pakistan by tracing his journey from 
Cubist to Symbolist through the '50s 
and '60s. His career ended in 1975. 
Shakir Ali had studied under the 
Cubist teacher, Andre Lhote in Paris. 
His adaptation of Cubism is glorified 
by Naqvi observing that Shakir Ali 
chose the avant-garde style of Cubism, 
which he fused with the consciousness 
of a changing world, since it paralleled 


the birth of the new nation. 


Naqvi is seeped in European art, both 
Pre-Modern and Modern. He includes 
as much on Cubism in general and 
Picasso in particular as on the art of 
Shakir Ali. This gives richness to the 
author's text reflecting his own wide- 
ranging interests, but also makes 
tedious reading. On the other hand 
one gets the feeling that a larger-than- 
life personality is being attributed to 


the artists under discussion. 


Chapter 4 deals with the Panj Piyare, 
the group of five artists gathered 
around Shakir Ali during the 1950s at 
Lahore, who belonged to the already 
formed Lahore Art Circle. Naqvi 
describes the lively cultural milieu of 
the period at Lahore and how Shakir 
Ali's arrival served as a catalyst. 
Sheikh Safdar (1924-83) also 
developed into a Cubist painter, 
Raheel Akbar Javed (1939-) moved to 
abstraction during the 1970s, Anwar 
Jalal Shemza (1928-85) was influenced 
by Paul Klee and adapted calligraphic 
forms for his pictorial structure during 
the 1980s, Ali Imam (1924—) had met 
the painters of the Bombay 
Progressive Group in Paris: Souza, 
Padamsee, and Raza - the last was his 
brother. But Ali Imam's works are of 
limited range during the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s..He is significant for livening 
up the modern art scene in Karachi by 
setting up the Indus Gallery, which 
became a centre for regular art 


exhibitions and a meeting place for 


journalists, artists, critics, 
connoisseurs, also contributing to the 


marketing of modern art. 


The most mature artist showing 
consistent growth in his work among 
the group of Panj Piyare, was Ahmed 
Parvez (1926-79). Naqvi claims that 
Ahmed Parvez was never understood. 
He makes much of Parvez's use of the 
human body more as psycho- 
analytically understood, giving the 
example of the dismemberment 
observed in his Crucifixion series of 
the 1970s. Incorporating forms from 
primitive art is another feature. In 
"The Riot of Colours" and the 
confused "Orgiastic Imagery", Naqvi 
observes a reflection on the savage 
state of humanity as well as the artist's 
own psyche. Though the general tenor 
of this section on Parvez is essentially 
psychoanalytical, Naqvi keeps 
reminding the reader of how Parvez's 
Sufi inheritance affected the manner in 
which he reacted to his external 
circumstances, retracting within 
himself, and how this influenced his 


artistic activity. 


A significant woman painter emerging 
at the time of the formation of 
Pakistan, was British-born Anna Molka 
Ahmed, who married a Muslim 
designer while training in London. She 
settled in Lahore and set up the first 
Fine Arts Department in which women 
students had the opportunity to be 
trained as artists. Her work was mostly 
in the genre of portraiture, which 
included recording some of her fellow 
artists, executed in a style reflecting 
the marked influence of Expressionist 


handling of colour. 


Chapter 5 begins with emigre artists 
from Bangladesh, working in Karachi 
but it mainly focuses on the major 
next-generation painter, Sadequain; 
who was noticed through his 


prodigious drawings in the 1960s, 


and for his sake is titled "the Art of 


Malamat”. 


The basic element in the art of 
Sadequain (1930-87) was calligraphic 
forms and figural drawings. Born in 
Uttar Pradesh, Sadequain was 
fascinated by Ghalib whose verses he 
wrote in the calligraphic KhushKhati 
hand that he had been taught in his 
childhood, as was the practice among 


respectable Muslim families in India. 


Sadequain evolved a pictorial style in 
which calligraphic forms are 
interwoven, as in his figural drawings 
in which the resultant maze-like 
structure is Picassoesque Cubism. 
Naqvi coins the term “calligraphic 
cubism” for them. The variations 
include looming calligraphic outcrops 
resembling figural imagery. The 
calligraphic forms get transformed 
into “cactus-man” imagery, which is 
also a take-off from the Persian 
alphabet “alif”. Naqvi is quick to link 
the cactus imagery with the Sindh 
desert. 


Chapter 6, "The Young Turks and 
Others", covers the generation of 
artists after Sadequain and Shakir Ali, 
who had been pupils of the latter at 
Lahore. The starting point of Zahooral 
Aklaque (1941) was the calligraphic 
sheets which he used as springboards 
for abstract compositions during the 
late 1960s, under the influence of 
Abstract Expressionism. His 
abstractions in the 1990s came closer 
to the minimalism of Ad Reinhardt's 
paintings. Conversely Bashir Mirza 
moved towards figurative subjects, so 
also Jamil Naqsh. In the subsequent 
chapter are discussed the structural 
landscapes of Khalid iqbal and the 
works of a number of realist figurative 
painters, such as Anwar Saeed whose 
work has been distinguished as 
"image realism". "Feminine space" 


has been provided in chapter 8. Naqvi 
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quotes from one review of an 
exhibition of fourteen artists (1982) in 
which it was claimed that women 
artists are a major force on the 
Pakistani art scene today. This chapter 
required some comments on feminism 
and how some of the Pakistani women 
artists subscribe to it. Of course the 
way had been paved by women poets 
writing in Urdu. | noticed one 
interesting point: how Salima Hashmi 
handled the preserve of male artists, 
that is the female nude as a distinct 
subject. Daughter of the eminent Urdu 
poet, Faiz Ahmed Faiz, she emerged as 
the publicist of feminism in 
contemporary Pakistani art, through 
her paintings of tortured bodies of 
Palestinian refugee women. Other 
women artists whose works are 
significant are Lubna Agha, Nahid 
Raza, Sumaya Durrani, and Samin 


Mansuri. 


The tenth chapter deals with sculptors' 
achievements in Pakistan, and is 
intentionally titled "The Proscribed 
Art", since Islam forbids the making 
and worshipping of the "brazen 
image". Naqvi prepares a long preface 
on this notion as an apologia for the 
rise of sculpture in the regions which 
now form Pakistan, such as prehistoric 
and recent folk figurines, Indus Valley 
seals and statuettes, and finally 
Gandhara sculpture. Interestingly, 
Naqvi here hesitates to mention the 
rich sculptural heritage of the 
subcontinent (other than Buddhist), in 
contrast to the significant place he 
gives to Urdu ghazals (in the 
subcontinental manifestation) as an 


inspiration for Pakistani sculptors. 


Sculptural activities picked up during 
the 1960s and 1970s, largely eclectic 
exercises, such as Henry Moore-like 

small figures by the woman sculptor, 
Rabia Zuberi; Anthony Caro-like steel 


structures by Zahoorul Akhlaque; and 


Saghir Ahmed fabricating works fot 


private buyers and corporate 


organizations. 


Naavi's section on Shahid Sajjad in 
this chapter makes fascinating 
reading, which this outstanding 
sculptor's rich work deserves. In sp 
of influences derived from Gauguin 
idol-like wood carvings and similar 
primitivistic sculptural styles, Sajjat 
wood carvings are in their own wa 
individualistic. Naqvi has penetrate 
the personality and inner nature of 
sculptor in the manner of a literary 
critic's handling of a serious and 
enigmatic poet. A trained designer 
and a successful commercial artist, 
a wood carver Sajjad was almost s 
taught. In my opinion, his work (wt 
is unknown in India), in its strength 
and expressiveness, surpasses the 
works of many distinguished India 


sculptors. 


Since Naqvi is not a Marxist, he is 
inhibited in his enumeration of the 
wide range of Islamic roots of his 
subject of study. Nor has he resort 
to the Post-Modernist jargon whict 
infests the writings of many Indian 
contemporary art critics today. Na 
has produced a monumental book 
intellectually challenging, and 
formidable to review. The intentio: 
my review is to make Indian reade 
aware of the emergence of a very 
profound art critic from our 
subcontinent, whose perceptive cr 


work requires hours of patient rea 


Ratan Pari 
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The world of 

Asian art and culture 

within your reach 

MARG, meaning a pathway, leads the 
reader through the cultural heritage of 
India and its neighbouring countries. 
Established in 1946, Marg is dedicated 
to revealing lesser known facets of the 
world of art and is under the general 
editorship of Dr Pratapaditya Pal. Marg 
is published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book 

A de luxe hard cover edition of about 
150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound and 
dust-jacketed, with approximately 120 
colour and black and white illustrations. 


The Marg Art Magazine 

The soft cover edition contains about a 
third of its hard cover counterpart; plus 
non-thematic articles, newsletters, and 
exhibition and book reviews. 








LATEST BOOK 
(SEPTEMBER 2000) 


Twentieth-Century Indian 
Sculpture: 
The Last Two Decades 


3 


Edited by 
Shivaji K. Panikkar 
pp. 160 


In the 1980s and '90s Indian sculpture 
was unusually productive of new ideas, 
new idioms, expressed in a radically 
wide variety of materials and mediums, 
and these are considered in this volume. 
The first section has essays by voung 
Indian art historians and critics on trends 
in mainstream sculpture, while section Il 
critically views alternative practices, and 
present-day public sculpture in many 
states of India. The final section features 
the works of twenty-seven sculptors with 
excerpts from the writings of art critics or 
statements by the artists. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The Arts of Kutch 


The former princely state of Kutch in northwestern 
Gujarat has a long history of art patronage. This 
volume covers the medieval temple and mosque 
architecture, the Aina Mahal and Prag Mahal which 
are museurns today, painting, and the rich craft 
traditions of wood carving, textiles and 
embroideries, and silver work. 


Edited by 
Christopher W. London 
pp. 148 





Court Painting in Rajasthan 


From the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries the 
patronage of the Rajput rulers of Rajasthan gave 
rise to a rich profusion of distinctive painting styles. 
The contributors to this book explore various topics 
of recent research which throw new light on the 
major Gand some minor) Rajasthani schools of 
painting and their social, historical, and religious 

4 background. The articles are based on material 
from a multitude of public and private collections 
and wall-paintings in siu. Essays on individual 
illustrated manuscripts, and on artists, their families, 
and patrons are also included. 





COURT PAINTING 








Edited by Andrew Topsfield 
pp. 160 


Art from Thailand 


Art found in Thailand stretches over more than 
two millennia. Of great importance and of 
special interest is a long and intimate 
relationship between Thailand and India of 
cultures and artistic traditions, Buddhist and 
Hindu. The study of art from Thailand has 
progressed rapidly in the last decades. Scholars P 
have new things to say, new theories, new 
dating, new ideas regarding artistic relationships 
and influences. The Marg volume is timely as it 
presents writers who are involved in this 
rethinking. They include senior scholars and 
promising young academics. 


Edited by Robert L Brown 
pp. 112 


Eternal Kaveri: 
Historical Sites along 
South India's Greatest River 


This volume is dedicated to the history, culture, 
and mythology of the Kaveri. Along its course of 
more than 750 kilometres from the Western 
Ghats to the Bay of Bengal, the river passes by 
numerous cities and towns with ancient forts 
and shrines. A selection of these sites appears in 
this volume, each chapter written by a scholar 
who has made a particular study of the chosen 
Site Or topic. 


Edited by George Michell 
Photographs by Clare Arni 
pp. 124 





The Art of Burma: 
New Studies 


This volume provides a broad, general overview 
of the development and nature of Burmese art, 
and at the same time highlights current research. 
From the mid-1960s Burma has been something 
of a terra incognita, and as a result the number 
of publications on Burmese art is limited. The » 
articles here discuss facets ranging from the 
earliest contacts with India, to Pagan an and 
architecture, court manuscripts and jewellery 
from the nineteenth century, and modern 
lacquerware. 


Edited by Donald M. Stadtner 
pp. 136 
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CALENDARS, DIARIES, AND PORTFOLIOS 





For more information, contact or write to: 


Marg also designs and produces exclusive calendars, desk Marg Publications, 
diaries, as well as portfolios. We present here some of the Army & Navy Building, 3rd Floor, 
work undertaken for clients. 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Mumbai 400 001, INDIA. 
Bq AUSPICIOUS BEGINNINGS Phone : (022) 2842520, 2821151, 2045947-48, 
Wall calendar, 2000, 2049131 Ext. 7828 
for Tata Steel Fax : (022) 2047102, (c/o NCPA) 2845350 








1. 
2. 
FACE OF GLORY: 
THE MASK TRADITIONS 
OF INDIA 
illustrated desk diary, 2000, 
ARCHITECTURE 2000: for Tata Enterprises 
WIDENING VISIONS v 
Desk calendar, 2000, 
for Ambuja Cement 
3. 
4. 


VIEWS OF THE 





RED FORT » 
Portfolio of rare prints for 
Airfreight Ltd. 


E-mail : margpub@tata.com 
Website : www.tata.com/marg 


or fo: 


Regional Offices 

Delhi: Marg Publications, 

Attn. Mr R.K. Gupta, Tata Services Limited, 
“Jeevan Bharati”, Tower No. 1 (10th Floor), 
124, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 110 001. 
Phone: (011) 3327072-76 Fax: (011) 3326265 
E-mail: tataserv&bol.net.in 


Calcutta: Marg Publications, 

Attn: Ms Raka Datta, 

c/o The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, 

Tata Centre (5th Floor), 

43, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 071. 

Phone: (033) 2882174, 2887051, 2889251 Fax: (033) 2885383 
E-mail: margcal&cal2.vsnl.net.in 


Overseas Representatives 

UK: Marg Publications, 

c/o Ms Daphne Harris, Tata Limited, 

18, Grosvenor Place, London SWIX 7HS. 

Phone: 0044-20-72358281 Fax: 0044-20-72595996 
E-mail: daphne&tata.co.uk 

Remittance to be made in favour of Tata Limited 


USA: Marg Publications, 

c/o Ms Bonnie Feldman, Tata Incorporated, 

101, Park Avenue, New York, NY 10178. 

Phone: 001-212-5577979 Fax: 001-212-5577987 

Remittance (for subscriptions only) to be made in favour of 
Tata Incorporated 


Australia and New Zealand: Mr. Sam Grover, 

Oriental Book Distributors, 

Suite 4, Leichhardt Business Centre, 

481, Parramatta Road, 

Leichhardt, NSW, Australia. 

Phone: 0061-2-05726942 Fax: 0061-2-95727942 

E-mail: oriental&maxi.net.au 

Distributor - USA, CANADA 

Art Media Resources, Ltd. (Paragon Book Gallery, Inc.), 
1507, South Michigan Avenue, Suite 200, 

Chicago, IL 60605, USA. 

Phone: 001-312-6635351/5155 Fax: 001-312-6035177 
E-mail: paragon@paragonbook.com 

Remittance (for individual titles only) to be made in favour of 
Art Media Resources, Ltd. 


Subscription Agent - USA 

Suresh & Mrudula Sutaria, Distinctive Art, 
7438, Tunbury Lane, Houston, TX 77095. 
Phone: 001-281-8597242 Fax: 001-281-8598336 
Website : www.distinctiveart.com 

E-mail: info£distinctiveart.com 

Remittance to be made in favour of 

Marg Publications 
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Temple Architecture and Sculpture of 
the Nolambas (Ninth-Tenth 
Centuries), by Andrew L. Cohen. 
Manohar Publishers and Distributors, 
New Delhi, 1998. 151 pages, 76 plates, 
1 map, and 13 drawings. Rs 750. 


TEMPLE 


ARCHITECTURE 


and SCULPTURE 
OF THE NOĻAMBAS 


A 


Andrew L. Cohen 





Book Reviews 


This monograph offers the first 
comprehensive documentation of the 
monuments from Nolambavadi 
(southeast Karnataka and contiguous 
areas of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu) built during the rule of the 
Nolamba dynasty, mostly during the 
9th and 10th centuries. It is a 
pioneering work studying the 
Nolamba style as an independent 
contribution of a regional dynasty, not 
to be treated merely as an offshoot of 
the contemporary Rashtrakuta or 
Chola styles of temple building and 
sculpture. Cohen's defining of the 
"Nolamba Style" fills a gap in our 
understanding of southern Indian 


temple art. 


The book has five chapters and a 
conclusion. The introductory chapter 
questions the way art historians often 
assign centrality and periphery to 
dynastic periods and examines how 
these assumptions have allowed 
certain periods of art to be neglected 
and questionable assertions to be 
made regarding "influences". The 
author challenges the validity of the 
conventional approach to dynastic art 
studies which unjustifiably assumes 
that the art affiliated to smaller 
dynasties is a derivative of the 
regionally dominating centralized 
dynasties. He suggests that "within a 
given region, including a peripheral 
region such as Nolambavadi, ... a 
relatively autonomous art could be 


perpetuated while still sharing artistic 


elements from neighbouring regions". 


A brief review of Nolamba-related 
studies is also included. The second 
chapter provides a political summary 


of the Nolamba dynasty. 


The core of the monograph is the 
next three chapters which furnish a 
detailed description and analysis of 
Nolamba monuments, breaking 


Nolambavadi into three subregional 


groupings that correspond roughly 
with traditional territorial divisions: 
central, eastern, and southern 
Nolambavadi. Because the central 
Nolambavadi "idiom" is the most 
recognizable of the Nolamba "style", 
the temples from the Nolamba capital 
of Hemavati (Anantapur district, 
Andhra Pradesh) and its environs are 
extensively discussed in chapter three. 
The Siddeshvara, Doddeshvara, 
Virupaksha, Malleshvara, Akka, and 
Tangi temples as well as other 
miscellaneous shrines and stray 
sculptures of Hemavati, ancient 
Henjeru, are described in detail. Of the 
sculptures, the most outstanding is the 
enshrined Bhairava from the 
Siddeshvara temple, locally 
worshipped under the name of 
Henjerappa (father or protector of 
Henjeru). Bhairava was probably 
associated with the Pashupata and 
Kalamukha sectarians, who were 
present at Henjeru, and this divinity 
was, possibly, the paramount deity of 
one or more of the Nolamba kings. 
Although central Nolambavadi 
appears to have been subject to 
regional sharing, yet this area, 
traditionally a secure Nolamba base, 
remained more artistically insulated 
than the other divisions of 


Nolambavadi. 


In chapter four the monuments of 
eastern Nolambavadi (present-day 
Kolar district, Karnataka) are 
discussed, with special reference to 
the aesthetically appealing twin- 
temple complex of Bhoganandishvara 
and Arunachaleshvara at Nandi 
village, as well as the temples of 
Avani. The monuments of this region 
share fewer characteristics with the 
lower Dravidadesha traditions, and 
more features with central 
Nolambavadi and Gangavadi and the 
neighbouring Rashtrakuta-period 


monuments. 
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The fifth chapter focuses on the temples of 
southern Nolambavadi (Dharmapuri 
district, Tamil Nadu, traditionally north 
Kongu). As with eastern Nolambavadi, the 
art of this region also reflects political 
fluidity in the flux of artistic interactions 
which resulted in amalgamated styles, 
exhibiting traits shared with neighbouring 
regions. The temple architecture and 
sculpture of this region represent a 
blending of Nolambavadi, Gangavadi, and 


lower Dravidadesha styles. 


By emphasizing localized artistic traditions, 
while acknowledging regionally shared 
traits, Cohen demonstrates that the 
temples of Nolambavadi are recognizably 
"Nolamba" - a distinctive style with great 
aesthetic charm — with variations within its 
three regions. In the conclusion, the author 
also touches on the role of patrons in the 
determining of style, as well as that of the 
sthapatis or artisans. He indicates that 
these are issues that need more research 
and debate by scholars of Indian art. While 
not discounting the role of kings, as well as 
of allied members of the aristocracy or of 
the elite sacerdocy, as contributing 
determinants in regional temple growth, 
Cohen rightly points out that the sthapatis 
were not passive agents in the 
constructing of temples and the sculpting 


of images. 


Two appendices (one on the inscription 
from the Bhoganandishvara compound, 
Nandi, and the other a genealogical chart 
of the Nolambas), a glossary, bibliography, 
and index, a sizeable selection of 
photographs, a map of Nolambavadi in its 
regional context, and drawings complete 
this well-researched monograph on a 
hitherto little-known regional style. It is 
regretted that the reproduction of the 
photographs is of a rather poor quality for 


a book on art and architecture. Yet, despite 


this limitation, this informative book will be 


helpful to scholars of south Indian art 
history. 


Anila Verghese 
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from M.S. University, Baroda, is a 
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Sudhir Kumar Duppati, an MA in Art 
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teaches art history at Hyderabad 
University, and is a freelance writer on 


art and a practising artist. 
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Shakuntala Kulkarni, 


"Caryatid" (detail of sculpture installation), 1996 ep 
Painted wood mf" 


Collection: Artist AFL LIMITED 


Photograph: Prakash Rao, Mumbai 
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[ts not as though we have 
anywhere else to go. She is our only 
home. If she dies, we die. 

Already, we have stripped her of 
her forests. Polluted her air and 
water. Blasted a gaping hole in her 
delicate protective atmosphere. 

[f we continue to live the way we 
do now, then by the year 2025, 
about 7596 of her rain forests will be 
wiped out. Over 50,000 species will 


be extinct. 40% of her fertile land 
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Vehicles that deliver on emission norms abead of legislation. Manufacturing processes and design that preserve the environment 


will be barren. Her rivers and seas 


will turn toxic. Her weather 
patterns will spin out of control. 

But if enough concerned, aware 
people act now, there is still hope. 
And what is called for is not heroic 
but rather very simple. 

Check your equipment and your 
processes regularly. Recycle waste 
products. Use technology that's 


environmentally sustainable. On 


an even more basic level, don't leave 














atap running when youre not using 
it. Don't leave lights on when theres 
no one in the room. Write on both 
sides ofa sheet of paper. Check your 
vehicle regularly. Recycle old 
plastic bags. Pool your car. 

Such simple things, we can all do 
them. We can all teach our children 
to do them. 

Start today. Because tomorrow, 
we may not have a planet left to 


Save. 
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A harmonious co-existence with ecology. All part of TATA Engineerings drive towards a healthier planet 
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carving from Arunachal 
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Collection: National 
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Interior of a tribal house 
Koraput, south Orissa, 
1996. Photograph: 


Jyoti Bhatt. 
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Wall and floor 
decorations made by 
women of the Mina tribe. 
South Rajasthan, 1988. 
Photograph: Jyoti Bhatt. 
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Interior of an a/panam, 
a tribal temple. Nicobar, 
1989. Photograph: 
Jyoti Bhatt. 
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Walls of a house of the 
Rathwa tribe decorated 
for Divali or a wedding 
in the family. Gujarat, 
1990s. Photograph: 
Jyoti Bhatt. 
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Walls of a house of the 


Rajawar tribe decorated 
by women. Sarguja, 
Madhya Pradesh, 1983. 
Photograph: Jyoti Bhatt 
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Figures in wood and bronze 
on a platform in a Maliah 
Kondh village. Kondhmal 
district, Orissa. Photograph: 
Cornelia Mallebrein. 
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From the 
General Editor's Desk 


For the last few years | have been seriously consider cutting the umbilical 
witness to a remarkable growth in the cord and let Mumbai manage its own 
cultural development of Bombay, or affairs. A corpus of a few crores would 
rather Mumbai, with mixed feelings. The do the trick and, in the long run, it 
city has totally neglected the beautiful would be cheaper for the Central 
Opera House which stands in decrepit exchequer. The director of the gallery 
glory as an eyesore in south-central will not then be in the humiliating 
Mumbai, and has transformed a second position of accounting for every cup of 
edifice for performance - Sir Cowasji tea (for which only Rs 3/ is allowed) he 
Jehangir Hall — into a museum of or she offers a visitor. 
contemporary art, the National Gallery However, one may wonder if the 
of Modern Art. And yet, lo and behold, country's financial hub is really capable 
a new "opera" house known as the of assuming such responsibility. 
Jamshed Bhabha Theatre has sprung up Certainly one would not think so by 
in the NCPA complex costing over 40 visiting the Bhau Daji Lad Museum in 
crore rupees. Byculla. Here is yet another symbol of 

Ironically, though not unpredictably, the Raj that zealous nationalism has 
the Government of India, which now usurped and renamed. But in 
"owns" the National Gallery of Modern neglecting to take care of it and 
Art and is responsible for running it, allowing it to go to ruin, not only are 
treats it like a stepchild and is extremely the city fathers, who "own" it, insulting 
tardy in meeting its financial obligation. the very man who is supposed to be 
Unfortunately, the museum is a branch memorialized, but they are about to 
of the NGMA, New Delhi, which is run lose a precious heritage and a golden 
almost completely now by bureaucrats opportunity to create a city museum. 
of the Department of Culture, many of While on the subject of museums, it 
them culturally clueless. This makes no was a pleasure to see the well-designed, 
sense, economically, culturally, or spacious but empty spaces of the 
administratively. No way can people almost completed new wing of the 
occupying a chair in the capital be Prince of Wales Museum. Hopefully, 
aware of the needs of the institution, the project will be completed in 2001 
nor be familiar with the local cultural and lovers of art the world over will be 
scene or requirements. Instead of able to admire the new galleries with 
pulling strings to demonstrate their old art installed with taste and 

NE MEME power, the Delhi bureaucrats should userfriendliness. 


Editorial 


Few cities in India or anywhere else 
for that matter have such a 
concentration of cultural institutions and 
heritage buildings in so small an area as 
that centred around "Kala Ghoda" 
(black horse). It is gratifying that so 
many enthusiastic and dedicated citizens 
are devoting so much time and energy 
to preserve that heritage and to 
organize an annual art festival in the 
"horse-less" square, known now as 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Chowk. Perhaps, 
an equestrian statue of the leader by a 
leading contemporary sculptor will make 
the name more relevant for the new 
generation who have never seen either 
a black or a white horse at the site. 

Finally, a few words about preserving. 
a heritage of a different kind for those : 
who think that only bricks and mortar 
constitute our cultural patrimony. On a 
recent visit to the city | had the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing a production of 
"Yahudi ki Ladki" presented at the Tata 
Theatre by Ekjute. It was touted as a 
classic "Parsi Theatre Play", performed 
to reintroduce a form of theatre that 
was popular at the turn of the last 
century to a new audience at the 
beginning of a new century. Considering 
how thoroughly professional and 
enormously enjoyable the production is, 
| was surprised at the modest 
attendance by the city's cultural 
glitterati at the solitary performance. 


Not only did | learn something about 
Parsi theatre but for the first time 
realized the source of the stock formula 
of the typical Bollywood (more 
appropriately it should be Mollywood 
now) film without the latter's 
stereotyped violence and vulgarity. If 
only today's Bollywood producers would 
reintroduce some of the classic elegance 
of the Parsi Theatre Play into their 
dreary, unimaginative productions. 
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Pandit Ravi Shankar, 
the pioneer-innovator 
who successfully made 
the transition to the 
international concert 
circuit. Photograph: 
Dinodia Picture Agency/ 
Viren Desai. 
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i Prof. VINAYAKRAO PATWARDHAN 
Art music as a product: Viquavt ss OTA / 






An HMV recording of “OE, 1586-7 
Professor Vinayakrao 
Patwardhan. Collection: 
American Institute of 
indian Studies, Gurgaon. 


Photograph: Kavita Singh. 
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Introduction 

Indian music is a vast subject whose diverse 
and complex history or development cannot 
possibly be treated justly in an essay of this length. 
The 20th century has witnessed especially radical 
transformations in Indian music with the 
introduction of new forms and techniques. 

At the beginning of the century both the 
performance and appreciation of music, 
particularly what is known as classical music, were 
confined to temples and private patrons, such as 
princes and zamindars, Folk and tribal music was 
heard only in tribal areas and villages. There was 
no "filmi" music yet, and microphones and 
loudspeakers had not become so disturbingly 
popular. By the end of the century these bounds 
had been crossed. Each technological invention — 
the phonograph, the microphone, the radio, 
diverse recording devices, film, television, and 
video ~ had its own impact. While the implications 
of use of technology such as the Internet for music 
are still to be fully absorbed in the country, there is 
no doubt that unlike any other artistic expression, 
music of all kinds is now able to permeate every 
corner and household of this vast country. 

An account of this astonishing transformation is 
not the purpose of this essay and | will confine 
myself only to a review of what is known as 
“Hindustani” music, that is the classical (margi) 
music of northern India, and regrettably exclude 
the rich tradition of southern or Karnatic music 
because of my own lack of expertise. However, 
some of the observations and hypotheses will, | 
believe, have some relevance for that important 
musical tradition as well. 

Even in undertaking such a review one may 
have some initial hesitation. One may question, for 
example, whether a musical tradition that exhibits 
significant continuities over several centuries can 
be assessed, in terms of trends and discernible 
patterns, from the limited perspective of a single 
EE century, One may also doubt whether Indian 
classical or, more appropriately, art music is subject 
to social trends, for it is, after all, "classical", in the 
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sense of transcending, or being appreciated, over 
several periods of time. Yet even art music, 
although not as subject to immediate listener 
influence as “popular” music, cannot remain 
immune to change, particularly in a century where 
a variety of factors, especially technology, have 
come together to bring about so many remarkable 
changes in society and culture. And given the fact 
that music, as a performing art, greatly depends 
on its audience for its existence, and is, therefore, 
influenced to a very large extent by social trends, 
such a review seems to be in order. Therefore, 
even though we may have some reservations 
about the time-frame of analysis, we can review 
the underlying trends in north Indian art music in 
the last few decades, and the possible outcomes in 
the course of the next century, in terms of the 
prevalence of styles and forms. 


The origin and role of art music in society 
Although the origins of Indian art music lie in 


. Vedic chants, it must, from the beginning have also 


been performed in contexts other than the purely 
religious. This possibility is supported by the 

earliest extant reference to Indian music, Bharata's 
Natyashastra, which is a work on dramaturgy, as 
well as by the references to music in Kalidasa's 
plays such as Malavikagnimitram. Despite these 
allusions, though, it is a fact that the only early 
musical form that we know of, albeit sketchily, is 
the prabandha, and this was mainly religious in 
content. 

The prabandha was the precursor of both the 
north Indian dhrupad, and the south Indian kriti and 
kirtana. It was only when the northern region, and 
some parts of the Deccan, began to fall under 
Islamic cultural influences in the 13th century, that 
there was a divergence between the north and the 
south Indian systems, and the hybrid Hindustani — T 
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Royal patronage: A 
miniature painting 
showing Raja Man Singh 
of Jodhpur listening to 


raga music evolved in the former region. It has been knowledge and practice was highly valued by 


contended that this change led to classical music them. This music was presented before limited 


moving out of the confines of the temples and audiences and was, in fact, most suited for this 


music in a mehfil, circa 
1820. Collection: 
National Museum, 
New Delhi. Photograph 
courtesy National 
Museum. 
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religious contexts, into the courts of Muslim as well 
as Hindu rulers, thus becoming more secular, with 
praises of the deities being replaced by themes of 
love. But, as pointed out above, even prior to this, 
art music had been performed outside the temple. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries, folk and 
devotional music continued to be a part of the 
daily life of the common people, while art music 


was integral to the lives of the ruling elite and its 


form of presentation and active audience 
participation. In this sense, the art music of the 
subcontinent was chamber music, involving 
performances by solo artists before audiences of a 
limited size and having an intimate character, as 
opposed to presentation before a large audience 
in public functions. 

Patronage for art music came almost wholly 


from princely and aristocratic families, as well as 


from institutions such as temples. While the social 
and cultural functions, that is, the context of 
patronage, differed between the earlier Hindu 
tradition and its Islamic successor, the general 
pattern of musicians being respected by their 
patrons, and receiving remuneration in both cash 
and kind, including land grants for their services, 
was the same. It was a system in which the artist 
was dependent on the favour of a few patrons 
who were more powerful and socially more 
resourceful than him. There were some patrons, of 
course, who, besides partaking in the aesthetic 
enjoyment of this art, were artists in their own 
right, or had musical training, and were 
cognoscenti, capable of intellectual discussions on 
the subject. Yet, despite the prevailing myth of this 
being an ideal system, we must remember that 
not all the patrons were motivated to promote 
music purely out of love for the art. Some certainly 
had other considerations, such as enhancement of 
their own social and political status. Even more 
important, one must remember that this system 
limited access to art music to very few people. The 
transmission of the art was in the oral tradition, 
and therefore confined to a chosen few, in the 
guru to shishya tradition. Moreover, even this 
system of tutelage, so widely acclaimed though it 
is, routinely discriminated between new entrants 
to the school and the scions of the gharana, as 
some of the intricacies of musical knowledge, 
particularly of certain compositions, styles, and 
special techniques, were usually passed on only to 


the direct descendants, not the other shishyas. 


Developments in music in the late 19th 

and 20th centuries 

New patterns — patrons and audiences 

Post-1857, after the establishment of British 
rule, art music lost imperial patronage at Delhi, but 
continued in some of the princely courts i n the 
north, such as Alwar, Jaipur, Gwalior, and Rampur. 
Although the new imperial rulers found Indian 
culture strange and exotic, they could not 
appreciate indian music which was based on 
monophonic melody instead of the familiar western 
harmony. In any case, by the 20th century, older 
forms of musical patronage from the rajas and 
nawabs had almost disappeared, and musicians had 
to turn to the urban centres and a wide public to 
support themselves. The change in the economic 
basis of society led to the growth of a new landed 
class and a growing merchant class in the newly 
emerging centres of trade such as Bombay and 
Calcutta. The newly developed network of railways 


brought about rapid economic, demographic, and 
cultural changes. One of its immediate effects was 
that it facilitated the movement of those, including 
musicians, looking for new economic opportunities 
in the Presidency towns. The locus of musical activity 
thus shifted to these large urban centres. And this 
gave an impetus to the coming together of 
different systems, styles, and schools of music, and 
allowed for a greater opportunity for the exchange 
of musical experience, and the eventual 
development of an all-India musical movement with 


nationalistic undertones. 





In Calcutta, with its growing musical culture, 


brought about by the relocation there of Wajid Ali 
Shah's court, along with his followers and 
musicians, the emergence of a leisure class 
consisting of merchant traders and the newly 
landed compradores furthered this process. 
Members of this elite, such as Raja Sourindro 
Mohun and Jyotindra Mohun Tagore replaced the 
princely patrons, and the former founded the 
Bengal School of Music in 1872, to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. In Bombay too, despite the 
anglicization of some of the newly rich merchants 
from the Parsi community, the Parsi Gayak Uttejan 
Mandali was founded in 1871 with the objective of 
reviving the taste for Indian music among the elite. 
Similarly, the Pune Gayan Samaj was established in 
1874. In 1880, Moula Baksh set up a music school at 
Baroda which had the patronage of the ruler, and 
the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya was opened by 
Pandit Paluskar at Lahore in 1901. 

The views of the emerging indigenous elite to 
art music were, in the beginning, somewhat 
ambivalent. On the one hand, they had imbibed 


western aesthetic values and yet, on the other, 


Technology that 


permitted recording and 


reproduction of what 
had been till then an 
oral tradition: Cylinder 
phonograph of 1903. 
This kind of machine 
which uses a four-inch 
wax cylinder was the 
first machine to enable 
home recording. 
Collection: Faculty of 
Performing Arts, MS 
University of Baroda. 
Photograph courtesy 
Narendra Shrimali. 
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The ambivalence in the 
views of the elite towards 
art music is reflected in 
the frontispiece from Six 
Principal Ragas by 
Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore with its reference 
to "Hindu" music and 
the use of western 
notation for Raga Sohini. 
Collection: American 
Institute of Indian 
Studies, Gurgaon. 
Photograph: 

Kavita Singh. 
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they wanted to stress the importance and 
uniqueness of what was referred to as "Hindu" 
music in an attempt to link it with ancient India. 
While the middle classes in the north had 
reservations regarding Indian music and dance, 
because of their association with the courtesan 
culture, this was not wholly the case in southern 
and western India. Here, devotional music with its 
raga base continued to be a part of the household, 
although there was a certain bias against the 
practice of music as a profession. However, it was 
the growing nationalistic sentiment that brought 
"people's patronage" to art music. The revival of 
Indian music became a part of the nationalist 
agenda. The medium of music was used to 
inculcate patriotism, and this reinstated the role of 
music among the middle classes. The credit for this 
popularization must go to eminent personages 
such as Pandit Bhatkhande and Pandit Paluskar. 
Pandit Bhatkhande was, in fact, the moving spirit 
behind the first All India Music Conference at 
Baroda in 1913, which was followed by similar 
conferences in Delhi (1918), Banaras (1919), and 
Lucknow (1 925). 

The first Conference had a number of principal 
objectives such as promoting Indian music on a 
nationwide basis, establishing a regular system of 
musical education, a workable uniform system of 
raga and tala, the synthesis of Hindustani and 
Karnatic systems of music, and a system of notation. 
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It also recommended the setting up of a national 


academy of music. While all the Conferences were 
marked by strong nationalistic overtones, it was the 
Delhi Conference which began the tradition of public 
patronage: about a third of the contribution was 
collected, for the first time, from the public. The 
Lucknow Conference led to the Marris Academy of 
Music being set up there a year later. 

These Conferences, thus, provided the impulse 
for the setting up of music colleges and academies 
all over the country, and also helped in the revival 
of Indian art music. Moreover, by showing the way, 
they initiated the organizing of concerts through 
public subscription with paid tickets. This itself 
was a major change, as art music till this time 
had always been performed before only limited 
audiences. Presentation on the concert stage 
gradually led to changes in performance practice, 
for these concerts had to cater to large audiences 
mainly comprising lay listeners, and the artists 
had to take this factor into account while 
presenting their repertoire. The appearance of 
musicians on the public platform during Congress 
sessions was probably the first instance of 
microphones and loudspeakers, meant for the 
public address system, being used for art music 
performances. Thus, amplification equipment 
came to be adopted for music, necessitated by the 
sheer size of the audiences. Its use resulted in 
changes in vocal techniques, as well as styles, since 


the microphone permitted singing at lower pitches, 


whereas earlier singers had to sing in a high pitch 
for their voices to carry, and had to cultivate a 
powerful delivery rather than focus on the 
"sweetness" of the voice. However, it was only 
much later, with the improvement in the quality of 
equipment, and the availability of high fidelity in 
reproduction, that this impact was finally felt. 

In Bengal, Rabindrasangeet, based upon 
classical ragas, but without the detailed 
ornamentation of the classical vocal form, 
developed a fluidity and rhythm that appealed to 
every middle class household. Similarly, in western 
India, Sangeet Natak, or music theatre, containing 
"semi-classical" music, with lyrics set to raga music, 
became popular in the region. These forms played 
a major role in spreading musical literacy among 
the educated middle classes. In the western region, 
these drama groups also provided patronage to 
art musicians, who now worked with them and 
trained the singer-actors. 

All these factors, thus, contributed to the 
growth of a new middle class audience, in place of 
the feudal, aristocratic audience that had earlier 
patronized this art form. 

Technological changes 

The introduction of technology, in the form of 
the gramophone, at the turn of the century, was a 
momentous development on the musical scene, as 
a music which had been totally oral in its tradition 
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of dissemination, could now be recorded and 
reproduced. The earliest recordings of art music, at 
the turn of the 20th century, were those by 
Gauhar Jan, a tawa'if of Armenian extraction. 
These covered a wide range of Hindustani classical 
and semi-classical raga music forms, such as the 
khayal, thumri, dadra, and ghazal, as well as light 
and serious ragas. The gramophone brought this 
art music out of the courtesan's salon into the 
middle class households, where it could be heard in 
a morally sanitized environment. Although the 
introduction of the gramophone to India may not 
have led to creation of a mass market, it indicated 
the possibility of such a market, and signalled the 
transformation of a performing art form into a 
product. 

At the same time, the limitations to this 
technology, which could only handle recordings of 
around three minutes, had consequences for the 
style and format of both the vocal and 
instrumental forms. While forms such as thumri 
were amenable to such shortening, this posed a 
problem for raga music such as khayal, and for 
instrumental performances, as the recorded music 
could not represent an actual performance. It was 
only after the introduction of vinyl long-playing 
records, which had half an hour recording capacity 
on each side, that a more satisfactory recording 
became possible, and performances came to be 


standardized to meet this requirement. 


Winds of change: The 
coexistence of royal 
patronage and public 
subscription through 
tickets can be seen in the 
programme taken from 
the Report of the Third 
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The tawa'if whose music 
entered the middle-class 
household: Miss Gauhar 
Jan standing by a 
gramophone. From the 
photo-collection of the 
American Institute of 
Indian Studies, Gurgaon. 
Photograph: Kavita Singh. 


The three gold medallists at the 1919 
Banaras conference: (left to right) 

"M. Jamaluddin Khan, Vina-player of 
Baroda, and his two sons; M. Fida Hussalin], 
Sarodia of Rampur and his son; 

M. Sadiq Ali Khan, Vinakar of Jhalawar 

(son of the late M. Mushraf Khan)". From 
the Report of the Conference. Collection: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Gurgaon. Photograph: Kavita Singh. 





Other influences affecting art music came into 
play with the introduction of the radio and talking 
films. The Indian Broadcasting Service, later 
renamed All India Radio, which was set up in 1930, 
tried to introduce Indian music, including art music, 
through broadcasts which included a combination 
of light and classical music by amateur singers. 
However, this attempt was not very successful for 
a variety of reasons; the controversy regarding 
the mix of light and classical music, and the 
reluctance of the artists to accept the new medium 
which had its own requirements; e.g. 
announcement of the raga in advance, fixed period 
performances, the absence of an audience in the 
studio, and the low fees. It was only after 
Independence that Indian art music gained 
importance, with B.V. Keskar, Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting from 1952 to 1961, 
introducing the National Programme of Music and 
the Annual Radio Sangeet Sammelan, to provide a 
platform for eminent classical artists. His efforts 
succeeded in popularizing art music. A new 
audition system for artists, along with a system of 
grading them (with exemption for well-known 
artists), and the grade-linked payment of 
performance fees also removed many of the 
grievances on the artists' side. 

The available data shows that, at that time, 
music took up around 60 per cent of broadcasting 
time, and out of this, the share of Indian classical 
music was initially as high as 18 per cent which was 
subsequently brought down to around 12 per cent. 
Despite this later reduction, it would not be wrong 
to conclude that AIR has played a very significant 
role in popularizing Indian art music, and in 
creating for it a new audience from the middle 
classes. The radio also played the role of a new 
patron, for an art form that was passing through a 
difficult phase, and it provided opportunities to a 
large number of artists of various categories and 
grades, whose numbers are estimated to be 
around 50,000. 

After the coming of sound into cinema in 1931, 
and the consequent integration of music with film, 
the film industry also provided patronage to art 
musicians, albeit in a limited manner. In the initial 
stages, the industry relied on the existing tradition 
of integrating theatre with song and drama, and 
mythology was merged with music to come up 
with a product having a pan-Indian appeal. The 
major film producing centres were also important 
centres of art music and a number of art musicians, 
instrumentalists more than vocalists, came to 


compose music for films. Since patronage had 


declined and concert music was a highly 
competitive field, the attractive money offered by 
the films was one of the factors why musicians 
flocked to this new medium. The early music 
directors in the films, who came from the art music 
tradition, depended almost wholly on raga music 
and although they did deviate from the "pure" 
raga, they still regarded melody as the base for 
their creations. From the beginning till around the 
'60s, film music was close to the semi-classical 
genres and one can clearly identify a number of 
film songs which have a raga base. However, the 
requirements of the cinematic medium, which 


were really different, became better defined as 





the medium came into its own, a process in which 
the market forces, too, played a role. As a 
consequence, art music and film music came to 
part ways, but cinema did, in the early phase, 
promote an audience for the semi-classical genres, 
and it also provided opportunities, badly required 
at the time, to art musicians of an earlier 
generation (and even some from the current one) 
to survive. 

In passing, we may also mention television, a 
medium akin to film, which is audio-visual but 
where the visual element predominates. 
Unfortunately, visuals are difficult to integrate 
with art music, as they do not have much relevance 
to the aesthetic experience of a performance. 
Since, moreover, this is a medium where 
commercial considerations dictate programmes, 
the propagation of art music by television has been 


Megaphone record 
album sleeve: 

"The Famous Singers 

of india". Collection: 
American Institute of 
Indian Studies, Gurgaon. 
Photograph: 

Kavita Singh. 
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marginal, even by State-owned television, which 
nevertheless, does make a valiant attempt to 
promote at least light classical music in an effort to 
find a via media. | 


The present status of art music 

[t will be seen then, that there was a revival of 
art music from the '30s onwards, as a result of the 
various factors discussed above, and this 
momentum carried into the early decades after 
Independence. One can see this period as one of 
"revival" for Indian classical music. In contrast, the 
current scene often evokes expressions of dismay, 
of fear about the survival of this musical tradition 
into the next generation. Certainly there is a 
tendency on the part of both musicians and 
observers to bemoan the present state of art 
music, and to point to a particular era in the past, 
referring to it as the golden period of art music. 
This is usually on the grounds of the pre-eminence 
of some of the performers of the time, or the 
greater musical knowledge said to have been 
possessed by earlier audiences. To some extent, 
though, one must guard against this impulse to 
generalize on the basis of nostalgia, for it is 
difficult to determine whether these claims would 
be objectively borne out, and in any case, such 
comparisons, which are not explicit about their 
basis and where the parameters cannot be 
quantified, should be considered invalid. One needs 
to make such assessments on more tangible data, 
and in the absence of that, to make only very 
qualified assertions. 

It would appear that there has been a growth 
in absolute numbers in the total audience for art 
music; however, what this implies in terms of 
audience quality, audience tastes, and predilections 
is difficult to project. In addition to the increase in 
the number of concert goers and music circles in 
the metropolitan centres and larger urban areas, 
the total number of lay listeners of art music has 
possibly gone up because of the influence of the 
radio as well as recorded music. However, as far as 
the latter medium is concerned, it appears that 
today, despite the technological changes and the 
gradually decreasing costs of production which 
should make art music more easily accessible, 
commercial factors still restrict "issues" or "runs" 
to only around a thousand units, as far as CDs are 
concerned, and to around two thousand five 
hundred, or thereabouts, in the case of cassette 
tapes. This is minuscule as compared to the 
hundred thousand units that are the norm for 
popular music releases. 


At the same time, one can see that there is a 
growing interest in art music outside India, an 
interest which is shared both by the Indian 
diaspora and a select western audience. In fact, it is 
this interest which has economically benefited, to a 
tremendous degree, those musicians who have » 
been able to make the transition to the foreign 
concert circuit and reach out to this audience. 
Broadly speaking, then, we can conclude that in 
terms of the potential audience, or as a proportion 
of the total audience for all kinds of music, the 
numbers seriously interested in Indian art music 
are not significant. And yet, what is significant is 
that the audience for this music seems to be from 
the socially and culturally influential sections of 
Indian society. This is borne out from the 
willingness of corporate bodies, the new patrons of 
art music, to sponsor music programmes and 
concerts. While their motivation may, in part, 
derive from a desire to ensure the continuance of 
this tradition, commercial calculations are not 
lagging far behind. It is because the well-to-do 
sections are willing to buy tickets and attend these 
programmes, that the effort is at all successful. 

The emergence of the professional artist who 
can choose what to produce for sale is one of the 
outcomes of industrial society. This has taken place 
in the case of art music as well, albeit to a lesser 
extent, with the coming of new media, and the 
emergence of the public concert, which now 
provides the performing artist-musician with the . 
most important forum to appear before listeners. 
In art music, the performing artist is dependent on 
cultural administrators, entrepreneurs, and 
impresarios, the last being recent entrants on the 
scene, with their role still to grow. In the case of - 
recordings of art music, however, the musician is 
dependent on the companies, whose commercial - 
calculations inevitably influence his performance. In 
this case, the artist's interface with his public is 
through this medium and he is, therefore, not 
likely to know his "public" and may even be 
unfamiliar with their response. In such 
circumstances, the artist has to rely on indirect 
means to gauge their response, and he depends, 
therefore, on the views of critics and the 
marketing people. 

The typical solution to deal with this problem of 
“faceless” audiences is to cultivate an “image” 
that is popular with the audience-out-there, 
consisting of both the audience in large concert 
halls and those who purchase music in the form of 
recordings. This image creation is naturally also . 
aimed at meeting the preferences of the cultural 





Kumar Gandharva: 
an acknowledged 
innovator in vocal 
(khayal) music. 
Photograph: 
Avinash Pasricha. 





The State as a patron of 
art music and the role of 
All India Radio in its 
dissemination: 
Gangubai Hangal 
singing at the Sangeet 
Sammelan organized by 
the External Services 
Division of All India 
Radio, Delhi, November 
1950. Photograph 
courtesy Photo Division, 
Government of India 
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administrators and organizers of concerts, of state 
agencies like radio and television, or corporate and 
business houses, all of whom comprise the new 
patrons. The art musician, like performing artists in 
other fields, is struggling hard to make this 
transition to a "popular" image. There is, however, 
an obvious danger of the artist becoming a victim 
of his image, when media considerations gain over 
artistic criteria and ability, with adverse 
consequences for the art form. Although there are 
some who view this image building as a 
commercial sell-out, it cannot be expected that the 
field of art music would remain unaffected by the © 
trends that exist in other sectors of the society. 
Similarly, in this new command economy, artistic 
output is.unduly affected by the influence 
exercised by impresarios, critics, and the cultural 
bureaucracy, because it is the fees, appearances, 
and awards doled out by them, rather than peer 
evaluation, that becomes the touchstone for 
artistic ability. 

Alongside this, one notes the gradual decline, 
for a variety of economic and social reasons, of the 
traditional method of oral transmission of musical 
knowledge from guru to shishya. The coming into 
existence of newer institutions for musical training, 
and of the recording industry (which has led to a 
greater exposure of the artists to different styles 
of music) has weakened the strong stylistic 
differences that once existed between the 
different gharanas, vanis, angs, and bajs that 
characterized north Indian music. These stylistic 
variations were reinforced when music used to be 
taught by guru to shishya, and it was possible to 
protect such individuality in that era, before the 
advent of recorded music. Today, this is clearly 
impossible. 

True, there have been attempts to keep alive 
this one-to-one system of musical training, both 
under the incentive schemes of government and 
under the aegis of institutions such as the Sangeet 
Research Academy and Bharat Bhavan. But on the 
whole, the transmission of musical knowledge and 
training in the guru-shishya parampara has 
suffered. And with this decline, one can visualize 
three scenarios. One is the eventual disappearance 
of the strong stylistic differences that earlier 
characterized the various gharanas and other such 
groupings. The second is that individual factors are 
likely to play a greater role in an artist's style of 
performance, and allow him/her to adopt a more 
eclectic approach. Alternatively, one particular 
stylistic school may come to predominate a vocal or 
instrumental form because of the stature enjoyed 


by a particular maestro and the influence exercised 
by him/her. 


Changing popularity of forms 

As a consequence of the overall process 
described above, one can also discern a gradual 
change in the content of art music and the forms 
that are usually encountered. These changes, 
particularly the transformation or decline of one 
genre or form and its replacement by another, are 
a historical process that arises in response to | 
changing cultural and aesthetic values, audiences, | 
and musical needs, as well as the evolution of new 
forms. Such changes have also taken place in the 
past as can be seen from the decreasing popularity 
of dhrupad and its replacement by the khayal form 
which then became the mainstream genre. One of 
the most evident signs of the recent change in 
audience tastes has been the greater popularity 
that instrumental art music enjoys over vocal 
music, because of its appeal to the lay listener and 
also because it is easier to comprehend. This 
acceptance has been brought about by changes in 
playing techniques, and the technological 
improvements which have enhanced the 
capabilities of the string instruments to produce 
sustained notes. These improvements in playing 
techniques were initiated by the great maestros, 
Ustad Alauddin Khan and inayat Khan, and they 
have been further developed by their current-day 
disciples or descendants, mainly Pandit Ravi 
Shankar and Ustad Vilayat Khan. Here, too, one 
sees that the style of instrumental playing based. 
on khayal gayaki has become more popular than 
that based on dhrupad gayaki, following the 
relative preference for the former over the latter 
in the vocal genre. Moreover, within instrumental 
art music, one notes the emergence of newer 
instruments on the concert stage, particularly the 
flute and the santoor, both of which had been 
earlier associated with folk music. Today, these 
have to some extent challenged the previous 
dominance of the sitar and the sarod. At the same 
time, instruments such as the veena and the 
sarangi, the latter principally an instrument for 
accompaniment, have almost disappeared from 
the concert stage. 

Some trends are also discernible in vocal music, 
as there has been a shift in the emphasis within 
the vocal genres, with "lighter" forms such as 
thumri, ghazal, and other forms which border on 
folk music being encountered to a greater extent 
both on the concert stage and other platforms 
including broadcast music. Their popularity lies in 





their greater reliance on direct melodic and 


emotional appeal, compared to a form such as 
khayal (although the latter still finds place on the 
concert stage but with lesser acceptance), further 
supplemented by the emotional appeal of the 
lyrics, which are in this sense extra-musical. 

The growth of the middle classes, using this 
term in a broad sense, and the shift towards 
religiosity has also led to a growth in the demand 
for raga-based religious music such as bhajans. 
Often a new khayal bandish or rather chiz on a 
current religious theme is heard, which is nothing 
more than a traditional bandish with new lyrics. 
Although there has been some revival of interest 
in dhrupad, brought about by its greater 
accessibility as a result of its move away from its 
rhythmic rigidity toward the melodic element, its 
appeal would appear to be restricted to very select 
audiences, some of whom are attracted by its 


similarity to medieval church music and its well 


Pandit Hari Prasad 
Chaurasia: One of the 
leading artists who has 
introduced into art 
music the bamboo flute, 
basically an instrument 
from folk music. 
Photograph: Dinodia 
Picture Agency/ 

Viren Desai. 


organized structure. Some have tended to see this 
overall change of taste in favour of lighter and less 
rigorous art music as a growing trend towards 
romanticism. While there is some element of truth 
in this observation insofar as it reflects a listener's 
preference, one should be chary of using such 
broad labels, especially since the terms 
"classicism", "romanticism", etc. represent quite 
specific movements in western art, which are 
obviously not relevant to our music. 

The audience's preference is also reflected in its 
choice of ragas. A noticeable fact is that the 
concert raga repertoire has, in recent years, 
tended to become limited and standardized, as 
some of the earlier ragas that were popular with a 
previous generation of musicians, such as Bhairav 
and Marva, are rarely heard. There is a tendency 
among the artists to sing and play those ragas 
which their audiences may have heard often 
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The art musician as composer: A still from Satyajit Ray's 
film Jalsaghar (The Music Room) showing Padma Devi 
with Chhabi Biswas playing the esraj. The music for the 
film was composed by Ustad Vilayat Khan. Photograph 
courtesy Nemai Ghosh. 


The new patrons: 

A sponsored concert 
with Ustad Zakir Hussain 
on the tabla and Ustad 
Sultan Khan on the 
sarangi, at the Kala 
Ghoda Artfest 2000, 
Mumbai. 
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out that owing to an anxiety to succeed, the 
. contemporary musician tends to repeat those 

. ragas handled before. There are thus around 
7 twenty to thirty ragas which now find place in the 
‘average repertoire. Similarly, acchob or rare ragas, 
whose performance was the pride of certain 
gharanas, have now become a curiosity. In fact, 
there is a trend towards avoiding ragas with 
involuted movements, as well as a rising popularity 
of those which are pentatonic, such as 
Hansadhwani. The reason lies in their simplicity of 
movement and melodic appeal. it is also not by 
chance that these ragas are those that lend 
themselves to fusion and combination. There thus 
seems to be a move towards simpler and more 
easily understood and appealing music. At the 
same time, one of the positive trends noticed in 
recent times is the greater interaction between 
the northern and southern systems of raga music, 
and a number of ragas from the Karnatic music 
repertoire have found their way into Hindustani 
music performances. In the case of talas, teen-ta/a 
continues to be ubiquitous both in instrumental as 
well as vocal music, and talas such as the jhumra- 
tala which had been introduced towards the 
beginning and middle of this century as a part of 
vilambit (and more so ati-vilambit) singing are less 
often encountered on the concert stage. 

It is difficult to make any predictions regarding 
the course of art music in the 21st century. There 
are a number of factors that will affect outcomes 
such as social and economic forces, different 
avenues for the pursuit of art forms that new 
technology will bring, and the manner in which it 
will be accessible to different social and cultural 
groups, particularly in terms of their purchasing 
power and personal preferences. But since music, 
even art music, is to a fair extent dependent on 
audiences and their tastes (and if present tastes 
are indicative of audiences in the future), on the 
face of the evidence so far, it would appear that 
lighter and more romantic music will enjoy 
greater popularity, and fusion forms are likely to 
arise which will not be so strictly tied to raga 
grammar. For all we know, there might even be a 
discovery of new genres, since musicians as artists 
are always innovative and are capable of creating 
fresh forms, and they might well surprise us yet 
again. Therefore, the actual forms that may 
emerge could be different from the existing ones. 
What can, however, be stated with certainty is 
that art music, which has evolved over a long 
period of time, is resilient and will continue to 
exist. 
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Vedanatam 
Satyanarayana Sarma, 
perhaps the last great 

traditional female 
impersonator in the 
Kuchipudi tradition, in 
the role of Satyabhama. 
Photograph: 
Avinash Pasricha. 


A choreographic sequence from 
the film Kalpana by Uday Shankar, 
the only record of his creative 
choreographic work and his style. 
Photograph courtesy Sunil Kothari 
Dance Collection. 
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Few other countries in the world have such 
multiplicity of dance forms with such plurality of 
vocabulary as has India. That diversity is much 
more accessible today to a wider public across the 
vast land than it was to our forefathers in the year 
1900. Thanks to cinema, television, and a broad- 
minded post-independence State policy, most 
Indians today are familiar with classical, folk, and 
tribal dance forms in a way that even the Tagores 
of Bengal, who were among the pioneer families in 
the 19th century to appreciate dancing and allow 
their women to perform, were not aware of. One 
wonders also what the poet - Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941) — would have thought of the 
primacy of dance and its expression in Indian 
cinema, especially in its Bollywood version. 

In this essay, however, | will not be discussing 
such "filmi" or popular dance forms nor folk and 

. tribal dances and how they have been affected by 
the tumultuous changes that the subcontinent has 
witnessed during the 20th century. Rather, | shall 
limit myself mostly to the traditional forms 
characterized as "classical", e.g. Kathakali and 
Bharata Natyam in the south and Kathak in the 
north. In fact, even these names, not to mention 
those of Manipuri, Odissi, Yakshagana, 
Mohiniattam, and others were hardly as familiar 
at the turn of the last century as they are today, 
both nationally and internationally. | shall also try 
and highlight the major changes that have 
occurred both in attitudes and forms and examine 
whether we are better informed and more 
appreciative or creative today as a result of wider 
familiarity with the rich heritage of the art of 
Indian dance and due to international interaction, 
than we were a century ago. 

As far as dance goes, the 20th century can be 
clearly divided into two halves: pre-Independence 
and post-Independence. Until Independence dance 
was still stigmatized among upper and middle class 
families across the country. Temple dancing by 
"slaves of the gods" (devadasi) had been abolished 
by law by the British authorities, but professional 
dancers, the "nautch girls", continued to perform 
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for princes and landlords who were also the chief 
patrons of classical music. Women or for that 
matter men from respectable families simply did 
not dance. 

The first breeze of change wafted in with the 
growth of nationalist aspirations early in the 
century. The indigenous arts became important to 
support the freedom movement and engender a 
sense of national pride. This introduced a 
seachange in the attitude towards dancing and by 
the 1930s some of the stigma was removed. 
Classical dance forms were re-established by the 
revival movement.' Thanks to the pioneering 
efforts of Rabindranath Tagore, Vallathol (1878- 
1957), E. Krishna lyer (1897-1968), Rukmini Devi 
(1904-86), Madame Menaka (1899-1947), and 
others, traditional dance forms like Manipuri, 
Kathakali, Bharata Natyam, and Kathak were 
revived. 

These pioneers established schools and training 
centres. Rabindranath Tagore introduced Manipuri 
at Santiniketan, Vallathol established Kerala 
Kalamandalam for Kathakali, Rukmini Devi started 
Kalakshetra for Bharata Natyam, and Madame 
Menaka Nrityalayama for Kathak and other 
forms. Each of these pioneers belonged to the elite 
strata of society. Their social position did much to 
make dance "respectable". 

The institutionalization of dance thus made it 
accessible to the educated young from the middle 
class. The stigma attached to dance was removed 
by the entry of high class brahmin women, 
particularly in the case of Bharata Natyam and 
Kathak. With the change in name from Sadir or 
Dasiattam to Bharata Natyam, it received a 
respectable identity as a dance form which 
followed the principles laid down in Bharata's 
Natyashastra. Bharata Natyam virtually became a 
vehicle of nationalist cultural renaissance? and 
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Uday Shankar with 
Anna Pavlova in the 
Radha-Krishna ballet 
choreographed by him. 
It was premiered at 
London's Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden 
on September 10, 1923. 
Photograph courtesy 
Sunil Kothari Dance 
Collection. 
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Mrinalini Sarabhai and 

Nandita Kripalani in a sequence 
from Tagore's dance-drama 
Chandalika. A genre of Rabindrik 
dance or Tagore school of dance 
came into being and is even 
today extremely popular in West 
Bengal. Photograph courtesy 
Viswabharati, Santiniketan 


Archive. 





played a major role in the development of a 
national identity. Dancers like Ram Gopal, Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, Shanta Rao, Bhaskar, Tara Chaudhary, 
and others popularized it with their outstanding 
performances, both within India and abroad 

As early as the 1920s the Russian ballerina 
Anna Pavlova invited Uday Shankar to London to 
partner her in her choreographic works Krishna 
and Radha and The Hindu Wedding.’ She advised 
him to return to India and discover its dance 
heritage. She had similarly advised Rukmini Devi, 
who had studied ballet with her assistant Cleo 
Nordi, to perform Indian dance. Pavlova had also 
inspired Madame Menaka. 

After parting company with Pavlova, Uday 
Shankar formed his own group and toured Europe 
and America till 1937. In the following year he 
returned to India and established the Uday 
Shankar Culture Centre at Almora, to offer 
training to young people in his own idiosyncratic 
style as well as classical forms. He had learnt 
choreography from Pavlova and his presentations 
were spectacular. He told stories of the Indian gods 
and goddesses drawing inspiration from temple 
sculptures and Indian miniature paintings. His 
costumes, movements, and music were attractive 
He was one of the first dancers to introduce 
contemporary social ideas and thus to break the 
spell of mythology. Uday Shankar created ballets 
like Rhythm of Life and Labour and Machinery 
which addressed social and political issues and non- 
traditional themes. His associate Shanti Bardhan 
created original human, animal, and bird puppets 
for the Ramayana and Panchatantra ballets 
Whereas others like Narendra Sharma and Sachin 
Shankar followed Uday Shankar's style and 
choreographed ballets on different themes, Uday 
Shankar's wife Amala Shankar, daughter Mamata 
Shankar, and daughter-in-law Tanushree Shankar 
carry on his tradition in Calcutta. 

In loosening the grip of mythology for the 
content of his ballets, Shankar was likely influenced 
by Rabindranath Tagore who wrote dance-dramas 
which dealt with the theme of untouchability and 
restoring the dignity of women. His associates 
created a school of dance which has come to be 
known as Rabindrik or the Tagore school of dance, 
drawing upon Manipuri and Kathakali and later on 
other forms. Tagore himself composed the music for 
these dance-dramas. Rabindranath Tagore and 
Uday Shankar's attempts were to create a new 
dance with an Indian ethos.* 

With India achieving Independence, the 


patronage which the performing arts of dance and 


music received from the former nawabs and rulers 


of small states and principalities disappeared. Now 
State patronage took the form of financial 
assistance from the Department of Culture, the 
Central and the state Sangeet Natak Akademis, 
and Indian Council for Cultural Relations for 
preservation and propagation of the arts. 

During the historic All India Dance Seminar 
convened by the Sangeet Natak Akademi in Delhi 
in 1958, several dance forms came to the fore and 
received attention from bureaucrats, scholars, and 
the public. Odissi from Orissa was rediscovered in 
the early 1950s and grew in a short time into a 
major classical dance form.* Similarly the dance 
drama tradition of Kuchipudi of Andhra Pradesh 
both in its dance-drama and solo avatar received 
recognition as a classical dance form of Andhra, as 
did Mohiniattam, a solo form of Kerala performed 


by women. Other dance theatre forms like 





Guru Kelucharan 
Mahapatra 
reconstructed the Odissi 
dance form with other 
gurus and exponents 
in the early ‘50s 
Photograph 

Avinash Pasricha 
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Vempati Chinna Satyam 
contributed to the 
development of 
Kuchipudi as a solo form 
on the lines of solo 
Bharata Natyam, 
training more than two 
generations of female 
dancers. Photograph: 
Avinash Pasricha. 
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Kudiyattam and Krishnattam of Kerala, 
Yakshagana of Karnataka, and the Sattriya dances 
of Assam received prominence. The three Chhau 
dance forms - the mask dances of Seraikella, Bihar 
and Purulia, West Bengal, and one without masks 
in Mayurbhanj, Orissa - emerged on the national 
scene. The temple dance tradition of Andhra 
known as Kalavantulu also attracted attention 


from research scholars and other dancers. It should 





be noted that the so-called classical dance forms of 
the 20th century are, as a matter of fact, 
reconstructed and refined forms of earlier temple 
dances and therefore should be characterized 
more aptly as "neo-classical".* 

The unprecedented boom in the field of dance 
with its popularity among the young educated 


middle class, who could study the different forms 


at institutions like the Kathak Kendra, Sri Ram 





Rukmini Devi 
established Kalakshetra 
in Madras in 1936. 
Photograph courtesy 
Kalakshetra. 


The legendary 
Balasaraswati, who 
belonged to the 
devadasi community, 
excelled in the art of 
abhinaya. Photograph 
Subodh Chandra. 
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Rukmini Devi in the role 
of Parvati in Kumara 
Sambhavam, one of her 
early choreographic 
works, based on 


Kalidasa's Sanskrit classic. 


Photograph courtesy 
Kalakshetra. 
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Bharatiya Kala Kendra, Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur 
Dance Academy, Siddhendra Kalakshetra, Darpana 
Dance Academy, Kadamb School of Dance, 
Nrityagram, Kuchipudi Art Academy, Odissi 
Research Centre, Kala Vikash Kendra, and the 
dance departments of universities contributed to 
the dissemination of the techniques of dance. Most 
remarkable is the ardour with which the Indians 
who have migrated to other countries continue to 
practise the art abroad, transmitting the technique 
to their children as well as to those of the countries 
where they have settled. 

In the south, particularly in Madras, several 
masters from the Isai Vallala community’ and 
teachers and dancers from not traditionally dance 
families, such as Rukmini Devi, Kalanidhi 
Narayanan, Kamala, Mrinalini Sarabhai, Yamini 
Krishnamurty, Sudharani Raghupathy, Chitra 
Visveswaran, Padma Subrahmanyam, and more 
recently, Alarmel Valli and Malavika Sarukkai have 
contributed to Bharata Natyam's tremendous 
popularity. Balasaraswati's School of Bharata 
Natyam on the premises of The Music Academy 
spoke of her great status as an exponent of 
Bharata Natyam though she belonged to the 
devadasi community. 

The classical dance forms rely heavily on 


mythological themes drawn from the two epics, 


the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as well as 
the Puranas. The dancers narrate the stories of 
gods and goddesses who behave like human 
beings. Also on account of its close association with 
religion and the temple, the Bhakti movement in 
which dance is considered as one of the ways of 
worship-devotion, the devotee-dancer seeks union 
with the Lord. The nayika is considered the soul 
and the nayaka the supersoul or the Lord. This has 
been the central theme of all classical dance forms 
for centuries. The outpourings of the devotees in 
the form of songs which are danced to, dwell upon 
this religious theme. Today's audiences have tired 
of repeatedly watching the same presentation. 

With the quantification and the conveyor-belt 
syndrome of churning out dancers, without any 
checks and balances, dance became mechanized. The 
mindlessness and rampant commercialization of 
dance further aggravated the situation. Other 
factors such as the pursuit of dance as a social grace 
for better prospects in the marriage market 
contributed to a further decline in standards. Since 
the young educated practitioners from the middle 
class could not relate what they danced with the life 
they led, the question of relevance of classical dance 
forms began to receive serious attention. 

Obviously one saw a hiatus between life and 


art. Dance continued to project women as 


eternally pining nayikas, waiting for their beloved 
nayakas, suffering the pangs of separation. The 
dancers who saw this dichotomy began to question 
the relevance of such themes and became 
conscious of the fact that there was a difference 
between the sensibilities of the traditional gurus 
and their own. They had to find a way out in terms 
of presenting within the classical idiom themes of 
contemporary relevance. The art had to relate to 
the space and time in which they lived. By the early 
1960s dancers like Mrinalini Sarabhai and 
Kumudini Lakhia had addressed some of these 
issues using classical techniques. Similarly, 
Chandralekha in her choreography of the Devadasi 
ballet had attempted a critique of the dance 
situation. 

In January 1984 an East-West Dance 
Encounter? was arranged by Max Mueller Bhavan 
and the National Centre for the Performing Arts in 
Bombay. A few dancers from the West and leading 
dancers of India took part in a dialogue where 
several issues they faced in terms of the absence 
of contemporary concerns and social reality in 
dance were discussed. The need for expressing 
them in dance was recognized. 

Among the participants Chandralekha's 
intervention was significant. She was returning to 
dance after an interval of fourteen years, during 
which she had been busy with various other art 
forms. Her concern was with discovering and 
developing a new and non-sublimated content for 
dance, which relied no more on the doings of the 
gods and the goddesses, idealized and distanced 
from our lives, but which was based on historical 
and social realities as well as on more abstract 
concepts of time and space. 

In 1985 she presented her choreographic work 
Angika,? using Kalaripayattu, the martial art of 
Kerala, yoga, the allied physical tradition, and 
Bharata Natyam, keeping the body as the central 
theme. Since then she has not looked back and her 
choreographic work includes Lilavati, Prana, Sri 
Yantra, Mahakal, Raga, Shloka, and other works. 
Unequivocally she has emerged as one of the most 
significant voices of the counterculture, defying 
conventions, rejecting norms, shunning patronage, 
challenging commercialism, and asserting a new 
aesthetics. These works have radically changed the 
world's vision of Indian dance. She has also 
renewed focus on the minimalist element in Indian 
dance. 

Following her, others who have emerged as a 
community of contemporary dancers" include 


Manjusri Chaki Sircar and her daughter Ranjabati 


(who passed away recently). They have freshly 
interpreted the texts of Tagore and drawn upon 
dance forms like Manipuri, Bharata Natyam, 
Kathak, Chhau, and evolved their own 
"Navanritya" or neo-dance style. They have 
emphasized the female body, female sexuality, 
and other gender concerns in their works. Another 
mother-daughter pair, Mrinalini and Mallika 
Sarabhai have dealt with themes of suicide, 
objectification of women in rural and urban 
settings, and violence against women, and 
advocated the role of artist as agent for social 
change. Kumudini Lakhia has released Kathak 
from its feudal moorings and attempted non- 
linear presentations and abstract themes using the 
Kathak technique. Her students Aditi Mangaldas, 
Daksha Sheth, Maulik Shah, and Ishira Parikh have 


branched out in novel ways. Daksha Sheth has 


















Ram Gopal was trained 
in classical Bharata 
Natyam by Pandanallur 
Meenakshisundaram 
Pillai. Photograph 
courtesy Ram Gopal. 
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Mrinalini Sarabhai 
Drought contemporary 


interpretations tO 


Bharata Natyam themes 


She choreographed 
Meera in which 
daughter Mallika 
Sarabhai played the 
young Meera with 
Mrinalini enacting the 
senior Meera 
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evolved her own kinetic language using Kathak, 
Chhau, Kalaripayattu, and yoga dealing with 
tantric motifs and rituals of Kerala. Narendra 
Sharma and his son Bharat Sharma follow Uday 
Shankar's style. Bharat explores the Mayurbhanj 
Chhau technique in his works while Padmini 
Chettur, Krishna Devanadan, Tripuar Kashyap, 
Navtej Singh Johar, who have worked with 
Chandralekha, have exploited contemporary 
issues, keeping one foot in classical dance forms. 
Astad Deboo and Uttara Asha Coorlawala, 
belonging to the Parsi community, have been 
inspired by western ballet and modern dance. At 
the same time, they have also studied classical 
forms like Kathak, Kathakali, and Bharata Natyam 
and have evolved their own modern dance 
language, exploring a fusion of east and west. 
Because they have a strong understanding of dance, 


their search for contemporary dance is genuine and 


they stand out for their creative imagination. East- 
West fusion is also being attempted by the Indian 
diaspora. Coming into contact with other cultures 
and art forms abroad, they too are experimenting 
with transcultural and intercultural choreographic 
ideas. Thus today Indian dance has found a place on 
the dance map of the world. 

It is obvious in 2000 that Indian dance has 
acquired a new profile. Because of greater 
familiarity with other art forms and advanced 
technologies, Indian dance has enough scope to 
invent new forms and language that can only 
enrich the tradition. 

However, in practice one does not see this 
happening easily in India. The sad state of affairs is 
that there are few opportunities to see or perform 
contemporary dance. The audiences are dwindling 
even for traditional and classical dance, despite the 
hype one notices in the December "season" in 
Chennai. Corporate support seems to be 
indiscriminate and one sees a lack of funding for 
the movement that can lead Indian dance out of 
the morass into which it has fallen. 

In such circumstances which are the agencies 
that can intervene? The Department of Culture, 
the Central and state Sangeet Natak Akademis, 
the Zonal Cultural Centres, and the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations will have to redefine 
themselves and their roles in promoting dance. 
The bureaucrats seem to be abdicating their 
duties and responsibilities by stating that 
patronage should be handed over to the private 
sector. With no more maharajas, who constitutes 
this enlighted and generous private sector? The 
infrastructure to support dance is uneven at best 
The media has played truant and the film industry 
lacks taste. Nor is television encouraging, and the 
print media has dispensed with dance criticism. The 
initial euphoria when dance received wide 
coverage has evaporated and the honeymoon the 
arts had with the print media is over. What passes 
off as dance criticism in the newspapers has 
singularly failed to guide the dance scene and has 
shown no direction. The academic world is not 
helping either. The dance departments of various 
universities have not encouraged critical writing 
There is a dearth of writers and one does not come 
across any fresh insights. A critique of the situation 
is conspicuous by its absence.'' Dance seems to 
exist in a vacuum 

The future of classical dance in India therefore 
seems bleak. If in the 21st century Indian dance is to 
recover some of the vigour and vitality, the spirit of 


experimentation and innovation that began with 


A sequence from Atah 
Kim choreographed by 
Kumudini Lakhia who 
explored the classical 
Kathak form with her 
choreographic creations, 
to specially composed 
music by Atul Desai 
Photograph 


John Panicker 


A sequence from Mahakal, 


choreographed by 


Chandralekha. Photograph 


Dashrath Patel 





Chandralekha's 
productions dramatically 
changed choreography. 
In Angika she used 
Kalaripayattu, and is seen 
here as Shakti astride 
Naravahana, the male 
vehicle. Photograph: 
Dashrath Patel. 
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savants like Rabindranath Tagore in the first 
quarter of the 20th century, continued with people 
like Rukmini Devi and Uday Shankar in the second, 
and reached a climax in the decades after 
Independence (which may be characterized as the 
"age of discovery" of the astonishing diversity of 


the art form), then a radical new thinking must be 
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introduced. Issues of adequate patronage, of 
constructive criticism, of collaboration between 
dancers and their audience with mutual respect, 
inroads of new technologies, and balancing tradition 
with innovation must be taken up with serious 
earnestness. There are no easy solutions but we 


must all collectively make the effort. 
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Daksha Sheth, a radical 


young choreographer, 


solo traditional Kathak 
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Mother Courage’s wagon 
becomes a thelagadi in 
Rangakarmee’s robust 
production of Himmat Mai, 
directed by Usha Ganguli, 
who also plays the lead role. 
Photograph: 

Kushal Gangopadhyay, 
courtesy Usha Ganguli. 


- The spectacle as quotation: Incorporating a feminist 
reading of India's pictorial and iconographic traditions, 
the mise en scéne of Umrao has been shaped through 
the collaboration of director Anuradha Kapur, writer ' 
Geetanjali Sree, and visual artist Nilima Sheikh. 
Photograph courtesy Anuradha Kapur. 
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"We Need ; a | House of Our Own": 
The Impasse of Indian Theatre 


At the start of the new millennium we continue 
to live in India in several times. These times are, 
perhaps, most textured in the diverse languages 
of theatre that are still available to us ~ the "living 
traditions" of ritual performance, oral narrative, 
folk theatre, and epic spectacle. These pre-modern 
. legacies of culture are nothing less than an 
embarrassment of riches in an age of 
globalization, when cultures tend to be 
homogenized. And yet, we cannot afford to be 
too euphoric about our diversities, which are 
increasingly regionalized in the absence of 
adequate infrastructures for the exchange of 
cultures across the borders of specific states. 

A resident of West Bengal, for instance, might 
never have seen Yakshagana from Karnataka or 
Therukoothu from Tamil Nadu. The Lai Haraoba - 
from Manipur could be totally unknown to the 
ritual performers of Theyyam in Kerala, while 
classical forms like the Ankia Nat from Assam 
could be more or less sequestered within their own 
space-time continuums. We need to acknowledge, 
therefore, that while we may be living with a 
panorama of cultural diversities at an ideational 
level, our actual interaction with them at the 
levels of basic information, cognition, or experience 
could be minimal. 

With the mediation of television, and the 
"invention of tradition" through nationalist 
spectacles like Festivals of India, melas, utsavs, and 
the Republic Day parade, it could be argued that 
there is more exposure to the cultural diversities of 
the country on the national media. Unfortunately, 
this exposure is more often than not cosmeticized, 
as the basic principles of our performative 
traditions are decontextualized from the life- 
patterns, values, and ecologies of diverse 
communities. Inevitably, the display of "Indian 
culture" becomes a tamasha, a mere showcase for 
our much rhetoricized "unity in diversity", whereby 
the State instrumentalizes culture for its own 
agenda. 


after Independence 


Rustom Bharučhs 


The problem of disseminating cultures across 
the bureaucratic boundaries of the State is not 
merely restricted to traditional, folk, and ritual 
performances. There is little or no interaction of 
our so-called "modern" theatrical traditions across 
regions and languages, apart from a few select 
groups who may be represented in national and 
zonal cultural festivals. Participation in such 
forums, however, does not necessarily imply a 
sustained dialogue or collaboration with other 
cultural groups. Moreover, the infrastructures for 
inter-regional translation of dramatic texts and 
critical discourse are almost non-existent. The 
reality is that while we may claim to have 


"modern" theatres in almost all of our eighteen 


constitutionally recognized languages, there is as 
yet no adequate database for the intersecting 
histories of these theatres. 

It is tempting in this context to posit a 
manufacture of ignorance that has been 
perpetrated by the State and its totally 
inadequate agencies as represented by the 
Akademis and Zonal Cultural Centres. For a 
country that prides itself on being one of the most 
multilingual, multicultural nations in the world, the 
actual investment of the State in the propagation 
of cultural identities and differences has been 
abysmal. Not even one per cent of the total 
budget of the State is allotted to the funding of 
culture. It is not surprising, therefore, that foreign 
foundations should play such an important role in 
the allotment of grants to select theatre groups — 
grants that are often extravagant even by 
international standards, resulting in serious 
imbalances between the "haves" and the "have- 
nots" in Indian theatre. 
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Group photograph taken 
at the First Drama 
Seminar, Delhi, April 
25-31, 1956, organized 
by the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. Photograph 
courtesy Natarang 
Pratishthan - Nemi 
Chandra Jain Collection. 
See note 1 for details. 
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The economic dimension, however, is only the 
most obvious manifestation of the larger 
indifference of the State to the arts. What is 
needed is not just more money for the Indian 
theatre, but a sensitization to its intracultural 
dimensions across regions, languages, ethnicities, 
and political cultures. It is not sufficient in this 
regard to uphold the specificities (and implicit 
hierarchies) of regional theatres, but to prioritize 
their possible interactions, collaborations, and 
dialogue. What needs to be invented is a renewed 
imaginary of the "Indian" theatre, not as a 
metaphysical essence but as a network of 
interactive possibilities, before we can hope to 


counter the impasse in which we find ourselves. 
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Tellingly, the spectre of regionalism had 
loomed even over the First Drama Seminar 
organized by the Sangeet Natak Akademi in 1956. 
This was a landmark meeting of some of the 
pioneers of post-Independence theatre in India, 
including artists like Sombhu Mitra, Balraj Sahni, 
Ebrahim Alkazi, Dina Gandhi, Mulk Raj Anand, 
Mama Warerkar, C.C. Mehta, Adya Rangacharya, 
and Adi Marzban. Such a meeting of minds 
catalysed by the idealism of the '50s would be 
almost impossible to envision in our cynical times. 
The Drama Seminar had been inspired by the 
larger Nehruvian commitment to developing a 
"modern India" in all its social and cultural 
manifestations. Today this legacy has been 
systematically demeaned and communalized. 

And yet, even in this most hopeful moment of 
our post-Independence culture, one realizes how 


the problems that we are facing today have 


already been anticipated. The seeds of discontent 
have already been sown; cliques are already in the 
process of being formed. It would be useful in this 
regard to itemize some of these problems as 
reflected in the Drama Seminar, and to reflect on 
their legacies today. 

First of all, one notes that the regionalization 
of Indian theatre has already been accepted as a 
truism, sharply enunciated through categories like 
Bengali theatre, Marathi theatre, Oriya theatre, 
Malayali theatre, etc. Not only is there a total 
conflation of "linguistic states" and "regional 
theatres" in these categories, there is also the 
more problematic assumption that everyone 
within these states speaks the same language, 
regardless of differentiations in class, caste, and 
community. 

In addition, the representatives of the regional 
theatres in the Drama Seminar are almost without 
exception urban, middle-class, upper-caste 
practitioners of the "modern" theatre. While 
some of them are experimenting with folk forms, 
most of them would seem to be oblivious of their 
existence, even within the boundaries of their own 
states. Tribal or other indigenous modes of cultural 
expression are almost never addressed by this 
well-meaning nationalist elite; it is assumed that 
the vast spectrum of cultural identities relating to 
marginalized communities can be appropriately 
subsumed within regional contexts. 

One could argue that this insufficiently 
reflexive perspective on cultural representation 
needs to be situated within the fervour of the '50s, 
when some particularly talented individual artists 
were staking their claims to excel in their specific 
regions for the enrichment of the nation at large. 
What is undeniably moving in retrospect is the 
smallness of the artists' demands, which are totally 
out of proportion with the intensity of their ideals. 
Over and over again, there are demands for 
adequate working conditions — rehearsal rooms, 
freedom from censorship, alleviation of the 
entertainment tax, and above all, a theatre of 
one's own. 

It is worth recalling in this regard Sombhu 
Mitra's lament on the financial nightmare of doing 
theatre in the '50s: 

Surely we are not made of stones. How long 

do you think we can pull on without a 

morsel to eat and without a shelter to live 

in? We are ready to work as professionals, 

we have qualified ourselves to be such.... But 

how and where may we show [the play- 


goers] our mettle and to get from them in 


exchange our requirements? We need a 

house of our own.' [390-91] 

That house was not built in his lifetime. Tellingly, 
most theatre groups in India today continue to 
rent halls for particular shows. Apart from their 
increasingly exorbitant rates (which are almost 
unaffordable for most group theatres), there is 
also the humiliation and harassment of dealing 
with landlord-managers of privately owned 
theatre halls, who would prefer to deal with 
fashion shows, ghazal "nites", and disco dances 
than with amateur theatre. 

Apart from the contradiction of artists not 
owning their basic means of production, there is a 
fundamental split in the very epistemology of the 
Indian theatre worker, as indicated in Sombhu 
Mitra's statement. To this day, an Indian actor can 
be regarded as a "professional" in terms of his or 
her artistry, even while being marked as an 
"amateur" in the absence of a regular income from 


theatre. This vulnerability of the "professional 


ü 
See 


amateur” has deepened over the years with 
mounting social and economic pressures. As the very 
time and leisure for theatre have been severely 
jeopardized, one finds that the most basic 
commitments of actors have been disrupted by 
circumstances beyond their control — even, for 
instance, the rush-hour traffic in metropolitan cities 
which makes it almost impossible to hold evening 
rehearsals on time, At every level, it has become 
harder to sustain theatre as a discipline. In contrast, 
the one-day shoots of unrehearsed television serials 
are at once less demanding and more financially 
lucrative. Not surprisingly, they attract a growing 
number of actors for whom theatre has ceased to 
be a viable option 

There is, of course, the "commercial" theatre 
that has always existed alongside the group 
theatre, but which has been summarily dismissed 
by most “serious” theatre workers as crude, if not 
decadent. In retrospect, | would say that this anti- 


commercial prejudice, which was very evident 





A riot of action, verve, 
and abandon: Neelam 
Man Singh Chowdhry's 
The Company (Yerma) 
Photograph: Simon 
Annand, courtesy 
Neelam Man Singh 
Chowdhry. 
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The celebration of 
women who wail for a 
living: A scene from 
Rangakarmee's 
production of Rudali, 
based on Mahasweta 
Devi's savagely satirical 
story. Photograph 
courtesy Usha Ganguli. 
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among the participants of the Drama Seminar, 
was a short-sighted arrogance that has resulted in 
a total divide between “legitimate” theatre 
culture, and the more song-and-dance variety, 
which has always catered to a wider section of the 
population than the predominantly middle-class 
constituencies of group theatre. Indeed, the 
enormously popular legacies of “Parsi theatre” 
and "company theatre", which were all-India 
cultural phenomena till they were obliterated by 
the film industry, still fail to be sufficiently 
recognized in our largely parochial theatre 
histories. Urban theatre workers are more 
estranged than ever before from the nitty-gritty 
of theatrical entertainment in the subaltern 
sectors of popular culture. 

Today it is too easy for purists to dismiss the 
vulgarities of debased folk theatrical traditions, 
which have metabolized into new forms of 
mofussil and rural entertainment. But it is worth 
keeping in mind that indigenous versions of 
Jurassic Park by jatra companies in West Bengal 
and adaptations of Titanic in the thriving 
commercial mobile theatre of Assam, continue to 
draw vast audiences. The group theatres, on the 
other hand, are playing to empty houses. Instead 
of moralizing about "commercial" theatre, 
therefore, it would be more productive to explore 
how its idiom can be stretched, challenged, and 


infiltrated. Theatre artists need to rethink their 
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anti-commercial prejudice not only for their own 
survival, but for the possible invention of new 
strategies of intervention in popular culture. 
Apart from the innate respectability that 
continues to inhibit the experiments of "serious" 
amateur theatre, there is also a somewhat 
pretentious aesthetic distance from the activist, 
pedagogic, and developmental models of theatre. 
Even in the Drama Seminar, despite some vague 
allusions to the poverty, hunger, and illiteracy of a 
newly independent nation, there is no collective 
commitment to addressing these realities at a 
national level. At best, there are some perfunctory 
references to the Indian People's Theatre 
Association (IPTA) which had by the '50s already 
lost its radical and mass orientation. More 
pertinently, there are passionate pleas by actors 
like Balraj Sahni for recognizing the most 
downtrodden among performers like jugglers, 
acrobats, and ventriloquists: "The people's artists 
must not remain beggars anymore" (p. 368). In a 
more political register, we find Mulk Raj Anand 
making a case for the inclusion of "culture" in the 
Five-Year Plan because it is "no less important for 
a country than steel plants". We need theatre, as 
Anand puts it, not for propaganda, but to probe 
the "conscience [consciousness?]" of those people 
"who are half-dead, living in the cow-dung age and 
not able to appreciate the horrors of the atomic 


energies" (p. 354). 


Despite this rhetoric, there is no evidence of 
any real preparation among these stalwarts of 
post-Independence culture for a theatrical 
confrontation of Indian social and economic 
realities outside the derivations of folk theatre 
and adaptations of European classics. While the 
social realist legacy of Nabanna is subsumed in an 
aura of nostalgia, the Natyashastra continues to 
be dutifully invoked, even though its relevance to 
Indian "modernity" is questioned by many of the 
participants. This is in sharp contrast to the 
valorization of the Natyashastra in the '70s by 
cultural officials and artists who attempted to 
reject the "colonial" legacy of Indian theatre with 
uninflected equations of "realism" with 
"westernization", and "stylization" with a more 
"authentic" Indian theatre practice. These 
equations were ultimately crystallized in the most 
influential cultural category of the '70s - the 
"theatre of roots". 

Apart from homogenizing the diverse talents 
of directors like Habib Tanvir, B.V. Karanth, Ratan 
Thiyam, and K.N. Panikkar, there was a 
disingenuous lack of critical insight in 
acknowledging that the "indigenous" productions 
of the "theatre of roots" were thoroughly 
proscenium-bound, apart from being influenced by 
western dramaturgical traditions mediated by 
institutions like the National School of Drama. 
Today Thiyam's productions in particular are 
conditioned by the temporal and visual criteria of 
international theatre festivals to which his work is 
inextricably linked. Perhaps, the problem is not 
whether the Indian theatre is sufficiently "Indian", 
but whether it is true to the complex dynamics of 
a post-colonial society, where the very construction 
of "India" is being questioned at diverse levels. 

My problem with the politics of indigenism as 
represented unthinkingly in categories like 
"theatre of roots" is not merely that it offers an 
essentially synthetic reading of "Indianness", but 
that it indirectly legitimizes the absence of any 
confrontation of the realities of living in India 
today. Neither linked sufficiently to the contexts of 
folk and traditional disciplines (which are, more 
often than not, reduced to techniques), nor 
capable of inventing new models of theatre more 
"rooted" in the immediacies of the present, the 
legacy of the "theatre of roots" is conceptually 
bankrupt, a mere remnant of an essentially 
factitious endorsement of institutionalized cultural 
authenticity. 

"t 


If we are concerned at all with the larger social 


dynamics of Indian theatre, it becomes mandatory 
to address the urban-rural divide in our allegedly 
"composite" culture. Among the most courageous 
initiatives in addressing this divide was the Third 
Theatre movement initiated by Badal Sircar in the 
early ‘70s - a non-proscenium, predominantly non- 
verbal, gestural exploration of immediate social 
problems, in which the aesthetics of the "poor 
theatre" was strategically adapted to Indian 
conditions. No one can deny the profound influence 
of this model, which has been eminently 
affordable for numerous street theatre groups 
functioning in small towns and remote parts of the 
country. The Third Theatre can afford to be free, 
because it relies solely on the bodies and voices of 
the actors to energize the political dynamics of the 
play. Rentals of theatre halls, lighting equipment, 


make-up, costumes are not part of the budget, 


because there is no budget to begin with. 


And yet, the very poverty of this theatre which 
was once its strength, has now become a profound 
limitation, if not a self-righteous, moralistic 
affectation. What was once politically subversive 
has lost its edge. The old methods of confronting 
the audience with direct eye-contact and of 
representing images through body-clusters, have 
become cliches. No theatre can afford not to 
reinvent its idiom, and the Third Theatre is no 
exception in this regard. Its greatest failure could 
be that in the absence of sustained interactions 
between urban and rural theatre workers at intra/ 
inter-regional levels, the dichotomies of 
development remain as stark as ever, with the city 
continuing to live off the human and ecological 
resources of rural communities. 

The one striking model of confronting the 


urban and rural divide in Indian theatre has been 





Chakravyuha - 

The Chorus Repertory 
Theatre's martial 
rendition of one of the 
most poignant episodes 
from the Mahabharata. 
Photograph: 

Avinash Pasricha. 
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The transforming acto! 
Veteran Sombhu Mitra 
as Galileo, in a pensive, 
introspective mood 
Photograph courtesy 
Nemai Ghosh 


Charandas Chor in 
action: Habib Tanvir's 
seminal 
contemporization of a 


folk tale from rural 


India. Photograph 


courtesy Nemai Ghosh 





provided by the grassroots cultural movement 
initiated by Ninasam in the village of Heggodu in 
Karnataka. Over the years it has disseminated a 
wide spectrum of cultural expressions (from Loka 
Shakuntala to The Good Woman of Setzuan, The 
Apu Trilogy to Hiroshima Mon Amour) through the 
ceaseless and interconnected activities of its 
theatre school, itinerant repertory company, film 
shows, culture courses, publications, and 
networking facilities for literacy and ecological 
movements. 

What makes the Ninasam model exceptional is 
that it breaks the dominant dichotomies 
associated with urban and rural cultures. In its 
decentralized practice and phenomenal 
organizational capacities, it is a concrete example 
of what can be achieved in India both at the level 
of scale and human involvement. Moreover, 
Ninasam's success can also be attributed to the 
judicious quality of its leadership provided by 
K.V. Subbanna, who has prepared the ground for 
the future of the institution by distributing 
responsibilities and developing a totally 
autonomous, yet coordinated, work ethic. Above 
all, as he has often insisted, theatre cannot survive 
without a community -so long as you are in touch 
with the needs of a community, your theatre will 
live; if not, it will atrophy and die. 

Today, as communalism thrives through the 
manipulation of political parties, it becomes 
essential to protect and strengthen the 
communitarian dimensions of theatre. The 
communitarian is not communal (sectarian), but 
perhaps one should also acknowledge that it can 
be too closely identified with the vested interests 
of particular communities and their specific caste 
affiliations. How do we negotiate the 
discriminations of caste, class, and community in 
the ostensibly "secular" framework of theatre? 
Instead of assuming a secularism that lies beyond 
differences, perhaps theatre workers need to 
work through these differences in their search for 
new narratives. 

But where are these narratives? For a country 
that has been affected by the worst communal 
riots since Partition, following the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid, it is indeed disturbing to 
acknowledge the absence of any significant 
dramaturgical breakthroughs in representing the 
violence of our times. Veteran playwrights like 
Girish Karnad, Vijay Tendulkar, Manoj Mitra, 

N. Muthuswamy, Mahesh Elkunchwar have in their 
absence of critical strategy or intervention been 


more or less eclipsed by lesser known writers 


cashing in on the shortcomings of Gandhi and the 
lure of Godse. It is almost as if our turbulent 
political reality overwhelms the capacities of our 
more established playwrights to represent its 
increasingly lethal configurations of corruption, the 
collapse in public services, and the emergent 
symptoms of a quasi-fascist political culture. 

In a very different register, the dramaturgical 
interventions of women directors like Anuradha 
Kapur, Anamika Haksar, and Neelam Man Singh 
Chowdhry should be noted for their varied 
confrontations of different levels of patriarchy as 
represented by the State, the family, and more 
internalized sources of repression. Through non- 
realist epic adaptations of classics like Umrao Jaan, 


Silappadikaram, and Yerma, in which the very 


modes of address and the gaze of actors have 


been opened to critical, if not feminist scrutiny, a 
new political sensibility can be said to have entered 
the Indian theatre, stimulating questions on desire, 
subjectivity, and the ambivalent constructions of 
the body. Unfortunately, these productions remain 
more or less constrained by their consciously 
metropolitan bearings. Moreover, while Chowdhry 
has managed to hold a company together on a 
permanent basis - a theatre group that has the 
distinction of bringing together urban actors in 
Punjab with traditional nagals (female 
impersonators) from a very different class and 
caste background - Kapur and Haksar are unable 
to extend the dialogic base of their allegedly 
esoteric theatre in the absence of permanent 
companies. 

In contrast, the groups that survive against all 


odds are the ones that have nurtured their 





A theatre in the round: 
Free, open, interactive, 
and packed with people, 
this scene from one of 
Jana Natya Manch's 
street plays in the mid- 
'B0s captures the 
vibrancy and immediacy 
of public culture in 
contemporary India. 
Photograph: Rathin Das, 
courtesy Jana Natya 
Manch, New Delhi. 
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K.V. Subbanna: 


Agriculturist, publisher, 


founder-visionary of 
Ninasam, a grassroot 
cultural organization 
based in the village of 
Heggodu, Karnataka. 
Photograph: 
Sadanand Menon. 
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secularity through a more popular idiom of 
theatre. Rangakarmee is one such Hindi theatre 
group based in Calcutta that continues to animate 
the social realist tradition of the IPTA legacy with 
some extraordinarily fresh and immediate 


productions dealing with the trials of everyday life. 


From Mahasweta Devi's savagely satirical Rudali 
dealing with professional women mourners who 
wail for a living, to the earthy parables of 
Mahabhoj, Lokkatha, and Himmat Mai, this group 
impresses by its stamina and solidarity, its capacity 
to play for diverse audiences in factory towns, 


universities, and women's organizations. 
Rangakarmee is always on the road - it is what I 
would describe as a "365-days-of-the-year theatre 
company". 

With no foreign funding whatsoever, limited 
donations and State assistance, Rangakarmee 
proves that the strongest support for any theatre 
ultimately comes from its capacity to build an 
audience. And yet, one should not make a virtue 
out of its lower-middle-class subsistence. Indeed, 
Rangakarmee's actors would like to improve their 
conditions of work. Unemployed for the most part, 
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they would appreciate a regular income as full- 
time theatre workers. Above all, they would like a 
"house of their own". 

We are back to where we started with the 
continuing absence of basic facilities for 
consolidating theatre work in India. While poverty 
may be a reality for most theatre workers, there is 
no reason to essentialize its inevitability. Obviously, 
a greater economic investment is needed by the 
government to confront the present crisis of 
theatrical production. Its meagre grants facilitated 
through ad hoc, bureaucratic procedures need to 
be substituted by a more accountable decision- 
making process that could respect the democratic 
endeavour of theatre itself. 

However, there is another investment of a very 
different kind that needs to be made by theatre 
artists themselves — an investment in the 
intracultural dynamics of Indian theatre that 
transcends the "narrow domestic walls" of 
regionalism and the "mind forg'd manacles" of 
communalism. If we accept that theatre is another 
home in the world, let us not forget in our struggle 
to possess a "house of our own" that it may need 
to be shared with other members of the theatre 
community. Our solidarity as theatre workers could 
be the most potent means for breaking the 


impasse of our times. 


The theatre at Ninasam: 
"A House of our Own" 
“oa Photograph: 

Sadanand Menon. 


NOTE 


1 All references to the First Drama Seminar are 
taken from its printed documentation, which has not 
yet been published by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
However, a forthcoming critical edition of this seminar 
with commentary by Rustom Bharucha has recently 
been sanctioned by the Akademi. All quotes from the 
seminar in this essay are identified with the appropriate 
page numbers. 

In the group photograph taken at the First Drama 
Seminar, reproduced in this article, are: Sitting (L to R) - 
Shri Adya Rangacharya, Shri C.C. Mehta, Shri Surjeet 
Singh Sethi, Shri Ahindra Chowdhury, Shri B.V. (Mama) 
Warerkar, Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, Shri Sachin 
Sengupta, Shri Jagdish Chandra Mathur, Shri Mulk Raj 
Anand, Shri K. Narain Kale(?), Shri B.K. Rao(?); Standing 
(L to R) - Shri Chandra Kant Phookan, Shri H. Romain 
Singh, Shri Samar Chatterjee, Shri Suresh Awasthi, Shri 
Ebrahim Alkazi, Shri Sombhu Mitra, Smt. Snehlata 
Sanyal, Smt. Dina (Gandhi) Pathak, Smt. Sheila Bhatia, 
Shri Nemi Chandra Jain, Smt. Lila Ray, Shri K.M. George, 
Shri M. Bira Singh/Shri Mayadhar Mansingh/Shri Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahi(?), Shri M. Bira Singh(?), Shri I.L. Dass, 
Shri Romesh Chander, Shri Adi Marzban, Shri Balwant 
Gargi, Lt. Col. H.V. Gupte. 

| am grateful to Shri Nemi Chandra Jain for providing 


this photograph and identifying the participants. 
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Arvind Swamy in 

Mani Ratnam's Bombay. 
Photograph courtesy 
Firoze D. Rangoonwalla. 
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The Enduring Allure of 


the Big Screen: 


A Century of Indian Cinema 


Cinema came to India in 1896 when "living 
photography pictures", an invention by the Lumiere 
brothers in France was brought to Bombay. A public 
exhibition of these pictures was held at the 
Watson's Hotel (Esplanade Mansions) in the 
neighbourhood of what is popularly known as Kala 
Ghoda. This was just a year after it got a rousing 
reception in Paris and three years after it was 
invented, based on the pioneering work of Edison. 
None of the people present on the occasion would 
have predicted that within the next fifty years, India 
would be the largest producer of full-length fiction 
features in the world. Nor would anyone have 
foreseen that cinema would find a place in world 
culture as the first art form entirely created by 
modern technology. 

Two years after the event, Harishchandra 
Bhatwadekar created what we might today call 
newsreel pictures of people and events of the time. 
Soon, short films would be made in India including 
extraordinary film records of the Prince of Wales' 
visit to India in 1899 and the Delhi Darbar of King 
George V in 1911. The first film enactment of a 
story, Pundalik was made and exhibited in theatres 
by Dada Torney in 1912. However, it was the full- 
length feature film, Raja Harishchandra made by 
Dadasaheb Phalke that ushered in the Age of 
Cinema in India. By 1920, 18 full-length features 
had been made, 40 the next year, and over 170 by 
1930. 

Industrial technology made the cinema possible. 
More than any other art form, its evolution has 
been determined and dictated by technological 
development. Recording moving images of actuality 
with exactitude would have been unthinkable 
without technology having developed the means to 
do it. The ability of cinema to record events in time 
in the process of their happening suggested the 
direction that cinema would take. It was now 
possible to record people and events as they were 
taking place. No other existent art form had this 
capability. It also made possible the structuring and 
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ordering of these images into a narrative. 
Technology added yet another ability to the 
cinema: the technique to create extraordinarily 
believable images of the wildest flights of fancy 
conceived by human imagination. Cinema, 
predictably, evolved along these twin streams of 
realism and fantasy. With the rise of electronic 
technologies in recent years, image creation ability 
and its dispersal has extended these frontiers with 
hardly any end in sight. 

The industrialized world that gave birth to 
cinema provided it with a viewpoint and world- 
view that reflected the needs of an industrialized 
society and it was not long before cinema got 
assimilated into the culture of that society. Its form- 
language, idiom, vocabulary, and aesthetics were 
derived from the arts that had shaped and were 
shaping the cultural character of the industrial 
society. 

What then can one say of the form that Indian 
cinema has developed over the years? 

A few years ago, the eminent film critic, 
Chidananda Dasgupta wrote: 

The Indian cinema never succeeded in 

emerging into the area of national 

resurgence in the way painting, dance, 

drama or music did...[the language of the 

cinema] was held back by the very fact that it 

is a modern, industrial, technological 

medium imported from the West. Not being 

a traditional medium, there was no ready 

base for an understanding of it as a new 

language. The absorption of the cinema into 

Indian culture was made difficult by the 

absence of an industrial-technologica! 

culture. Grafted on to an agricultural 

country, it failed to develop a valid artistic 


id 
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The historic Esplanade 
Mansions, formerly 
Watson's Hotel in 
Bombay, where the first 
film screenings in India 
took place. Photograph 
courtesy Urban Design 
Research Institute, 
Mumbai. 
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form, a cultural contact point with tradition 


or with reality, it subsisted on an imitation of 
the West, mainly Hollywood without 
producing the fusion of art and box office 
that Hollywood often represented...the 
cinema lived in partly enforced isolation in 
British India, enclosed comfortably within its 
own standards. The absence of film culture 
was as marked as the physical spread of 
commercial formula-bound cinema. In 
Europe and America, discussion of film as art, 
film society and art theatre movements had 
begun in earnest in the early twenties; even 
at the time of Independence in India, they 
had practically not been heard of. 


Earlier, speaking on Indian cinema in 1929, 
Rabindranath Tagore commented: 


Form in Art changes according to the means 
it uses. | believe that the new art that could 
be expected to develop out of the motion 


picture has not yet made its appearance. In 

politics we are looking for Independence, in 

Art we must do the same. Every Art seeks to 

find its own independent manner of 

expression within the world it creates; 

otherwise its self-expression is undermined 

for lack of confidence in itself...no creative 

genius has yet arrived to deliver it from its 

bondage. This act of rescue will not be easy, 
because in poetry, painting and music the 
means are not expensive, whereas in the 
cinema, one needs not only creativity, but 
financial capital as well. 
While agreeing with several assumptions made by 
both Dasgupta and Tagore, one cannot deny the 
incredible hold that Indian cinema has not only on 
the Indian population but on the entire region of 
South Asia. Indian cinema developed in a largely 
agrarian society in a somewhat enforced isolation 
from the industrial-technological society of its 
origin. It was taken to enthusiastically by its early 
practitioners who were part of a newly emerging 
urban middle class in the commercial cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta. It was the urban middle 
classes who owed their origin to the colonial 
policies of British India, that determined the agenda 
for Indian cinema in its infancy. Although the urban 
middle classes have grown exponentially in the last 
hundred years and their cultural characteristics have 
become far more complex, they have continued to 
remain the predominant influence in the shaping of 
Indian cinema. 

Initially, early Indian cinema was imitative and 
mimetic of the form it was taking in the west, but 
soon enough filmmakers started to look at the 
existent theatrical entertainment forms that were 
most successful in urban India at the time. Since 
several early film entrepreneurs were already 
successful theatre producers, it was natural for them 
to film theatrical productions taking advantage of the 
added capabilities of the cinema. The urban theatrical 
form of the time — the Parsi Urdu theatre — derived its 
name from the fact that some of the most successful 
producers were Parsi. Parsi Urdu theatre was an 
amalgam of folk and classical theatrical forms of India 
and the 19th-century theatrical techniques of the 
west. The subject matter could vary from stories taken 
from the Indian mythological epics, Arabic and Persian 
classics, to adaptations of English plays going back to 
Elizabethan times. Parsi Urdu adaptations from 
Shakespeare were great favourites. These productions 
were operatic in style with high tragedy, fervid 
melodrama, and low comedy punctuated with songs 


and dances making use of popular Indian musical and 


dance traditions. The Parsi Urdu theatre itself was 
sourced from Nautanki, a popular form of theatre in 
rural and urban areas of north India. Equivalents of 
this form existed in different language regions of the 
country. Having appropriated this form, Indian cinema 
did not have to look any further. This is probably what 
prompted Chidananda Dasgupta to remark as | 
quoted earlier, "... [cinema remained] enclosed 
comfortably within its own standards" and 
Rabindranath Tagore to bemoan the fact that "the 
new art that could be expected to develop out of the 
motion picture has not yet made its appearance." 

The narrative structure of Indian cinema is 
unique. It is punctuated with songs and dances, 
often used to express the interiority of the 
characters and frequently to further the narrative, 
but most times simply as musical interludes or as 
periods of rest in the narration before the next 
dramatic event takes place. The music director's 
major effort in a film is to compose attractive 
melodies often set to very fine lyrics of a high 
literary quality. Some of the best poetry in Urdu 
and Hindi found its way into film songs, particularly 
during the period of the 1950s and '60s. The most 
popular form of music in India continues to be the 
film song. In the last couple of decades, with the 
introduction of inexpensive audio cassettes, the 
market for popular music has grown enormously. 
Today, it is not unusual for film narratives to be 
strung around song and dance numbers, much like 
a music hall revue, rather than the other way 
around. With the new audiovisual technology 
available, they can often resemble extended music 
videos peppered with action and dialogue. 

The form of Indian cinema has a great deal to 
do with how popular entertainment has been 
traditionally perceived and defined in India. 
Entertainment is quantified as a combination of the 
essence of the nine basic emotions. Complete 
entertainment is possible only when navarasa: love, 
hate, joy, sorrow, pity, disgust, fear, anger, and 
compassion are blended expertly in different ways 
around a predominant emotion. The main emotion 
could be love, joy, hate, or compassion, but without 
being complemented by the others, neither are 
they defined nor experienced. Indian cinema is an 
heir to this tradition. The plot and storyline in an 
Indian film is used essentially as a peg to hang 
various emotional ingredients that make for 
entertainment. Hence songs and dances; hence high 
melodrama and low comedy; hence spectacular 
action and thrills, all in the same film. 

As mentioned earlier, the form of popular 
Indian film did not emerge from the aesthetic and 


narrative capabilities of the cinema as much as it did 
from the existent urban and folk theatrical forms 
rooted largely in agrarian traditions. The cinematic 
form of popular Indian cinema is therefore difficult 
to explain in post-renaissance western aesthetic 
terms or even in the context of international 
cinema. 

The subjects of early Indian films consisted 
largely of traditionally told mythological stories and 
fables. The characterizations were based on 
archetypes of good and evil. These narratives 
projected traditional Indian values — chiefly the 
inviolability of the family. Sacrificing oneself for the 
family was considered the highest virtue. In this 
scheme, a wife's devotion to her husband, 
regardless of his behaviour, a son's duty towards his 
parents, a daughter-in-law's duty towards her 
parents-in-law, had to be unquestioning. These 
remained unchanging values even when delinked 
from their mythological sources or set in a 
contemporary context. 

The social thinker Ashis Nandy has described 
Indian cinema as a spectacle rather than an artistic 
endeavour. | will quote him at some length. 

In a spectacle, black is black and white is 

white — emotionally, motivationally and 

morally; all shades of grey are scrupulously 

avoided...since they detract from the logic 

and charm of the spectacle. Thus, in the 

popular Hindi film, when somebody has a 

change of heart, the change is dramatic and 

total. Such a person cannot be allowed to 

linger in a normative limbo, and the clues to 

such a change must be clear and well 





Dadasaheb Phalke's 
Raja Harishchandra with 
the young actor 

Dabke Salunke 

playing Taramati. 
Photograph courtesy 
Firoze D. Rangoonwalla. 
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Sohrab Modi's Sikander 
with Vanmala and 
Prithviraj Kapoor. 
Photograph courtesy 
Firoze D. Rangoonwalla. 
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defined. If the storyline chooses to depict the 
hero as an apparent mixture of good and 
evil he must eventually be shown as 
essentially good, whose badness is thereby 
reduced to the status of a temporary 
aberration.... A spectacle has to be an 
overstatement.... It does not generally, have 
an unexpected conclusion, it only has a 
predictable climax. It bases its appeal not on 
the linear development of the storyline but 
on the social configuration which the film 
presents of many known elements or themes 
derived from other movies or traditional 
tales. The viewer is actually expected to 
know these elements by heart and to 
experience in the films a feeling of “deja 
vu". Indeed the issue of plagiarism in such 
films has been wrongly posed. The 
filmmakers operate within a consensual 
system which rejects the idea that the 
elements of a story are personal property or 
individual creation. A popular Indian film 
aims at presenting a not-so-unique 
combination of themes that have been 
witnessed hundreds of times before. 

The popular film is not concerned with the 
inner lives of the characters on the screen; it 
is concerned with the inner life of the 
viewer. It actually reverses a major tenet of 
modern fiction and films; the characters do 
not develop through situations, rather, the 


situations develop through the characters. 


The story is told through a series of incidents, 
which are woven through means such as 
coincidence, accidents, and through songs 
and dances. Judged by the logic of the 
structure, such films are anti-psychological. 
This follows directly from their nature as 
spectacles. Spectacles have to be anti- 
psychological in their context; they can only 
be psychological in their impact. Perhaps the 
most important social function of the 
popular film is its ability to act as an 
interface between the tradition of Indian 
society and disturbing modern or western 
intrusions into it. 

On this plane, the popular film is a means of 
a) giving cultural meaning to western 
structures superimposed on society, 

b) demystifying some of the culturally 
unacceptable modern structures which are 
increasingly in vogue in India, and c) ritually 
neutralizing those elements of the modern 
world which have to be accepted for reasons 


of survival. 


The noted Indian psychoanalyst Sudhir Kakar says, 


Hindi cinema represents a collective fantasy — 
a group daydream, containing unconscious 
material and hidden wishes of a vast number 
of people. It is not overly complex - the 
producers and directors, etc. are strongly 
motivated by the very reasonable goal of 
making a lot of money. The daydream they 


develop is not idiosyncratic. They must 


appeal to those concerns of the audience 

which are shared; if they do not, the film's 

appeal is bound to be disastrously limited. 

The depiction of the external world may be 

flawed; their relevance to the external life of 

the viewer removed, yet the popular film 
demonstrates a confident and sure-footed 
grasp of the topography of desire and its 
vicissitudes. Desire and fantasy are 

inexorably linked. Fantasy is the mise-en- 

scene of desire — it is the world of 

imagination fuelled by desire. The 

relationship between collective fantasy of 

Indian films and the Indian culture is 

complex. Though itself a cultural product, 

Hindi film has shaped popular culture in an 

unprecedented way. 

From its infancy, certain themes have dominated 
Indian films. In the first few decades of the 20th 
century when India was still a colony and the 
nationalist movement was gaining its strength, 
the sociocultural interventions of colonialism were 
seen as being inimical to Indian tradition since 
westernization, generally, was viewed as an aspect 
of colonialism. Villains tended to wear western 
clothes; westernized women were seen as vamps. 
In the hero versus villain situation, it was 

always the villain who was westernized and 
therefore, depraved and perverse. Western values 
were considered a threat to Indian familial and 
social traditions. In the cinema, the drama was 
generated by the confrontation between Indian 
tradition which could also be read as nationalism, 
and western values which were equated with 
colonialism. The Indian tradition was seen as being 
liberating and also the sole repository of moral 
and social values. This construct was particularly 
appealing to the growing numbers of the newly 
emerging urban middle classes. It reflected their 
genuine concerns. 

In 1931 Indian cinema began to talk and sing. 
This was also the time when the political life of 
the country got a new fillip with the Indian 
National Congress having spelt out the objectives 
of the nationalist movement with a call for 
complete independence. Although nationalism did 
not play any significant part in the development 
and growth of Indian cinema it tended to reflect 
these views on a popular level. The political 
leadership of the country at the time, however, 
did not see its persuasive potential. The only film 
that Gandhi saw was Ram Rajya, a Vijay Bhatt film 
made in the mid-1940s. The role of films was seen 


as being inconsequential or at best as an "opiate 


of the people". Congress leaders such as 
Jawaharlal Nehru defined the Indian nation as a 
unity in diversity. It seemed natural for Indian 
cinema to see itself as representing this unity 
particularly as it sought acceptance throughout 
the country. 

Cinema halls were restricted to cities and 
towns and the audience consisted primarily of the 
urban middle class. And it was this class that was 
also the most influenced by nationalist ideals, at 
the same time most susceptible to westernization. 
The popular cinema of the 1930s and later in the 
'40s reflected many of the social attitudes of the 
time. A few films tended to take up themes of 
social reform suggesting that these could be 
contained within the Indian tradition, although 
many of the social iniquities were the result of 
their sanction by that very tradition. Traditional 
culture as presented in popular cinema then and 
even now is not what exists in reality as much as it 


represents the ideal and the desirable. 





Since Indian cinema was the creation of the Guru Dutt's Pyaasa with 
Waheeda Rehman. 


Photograph courtesy 


urban middle classes, it was their attitude, 
dilemmas, and fantasies that dominated popular Firoze D. Rangoonwalla. 
cinema from the 1930s into the '50s. Although not 

in this context, Ashis Nandy has an interesting 

observation to make about the duality of the 

rational self and the secret self in contemporary 

Indian literature and films. He suggests that the 

secret self represents the deep-seated traditional 

attitudes that constantly appear as subtexts in 

these works. | would like to add that the secret 

self does not necessarily represent traditional 

attitudes but deeply felt desires that may or may 

not be concerned with tradition as much as they 

are conveniently cloaked in symbols of tradition. | 
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all of popular Indian cinema. Without this subtext, 


films have little chance of success. 

With rapid industrialization after Independence 
and the burgeoning growth of urban centres, the 
relationship between western and Indian traditions 
has become more blurred. The nationalist 
movement had projected a view that stressed 
traditional Indian values of simple living, with non- 
materialist goals as the ideal. Today, this view has 
few takers. 

Although Indian cinema prior to Independence 
had not dealt directly with the nationalist 
movement, several films took up as their subjects, 
the problems of industrialization, labour/capital 
conflict, and confrontations with diverse forms of 
tyrannies, using incidents from history or legend. 
Occasionally, some great writers were attracted to 
the film industry like Premchand, Saadat Hasan 
Manto, and Amritlal Nagar. None of them stayed 
long enough to make any difference to the kind 
of films that were made. The only studios that 
consistently produced films on socially conscious 
and contemporary themes were Prabhat Studios in 
Poona with directors like V. Shantaram and 
Fatehlal and Damle, and the New Theatres in 
Calcutta with directors like Devaki Bose and Nitin 
Bose. There was also Mehboob Khan in Bombay 
who made Roti and Aurat whose plots would be 


the archetypes for scores of films that followed. 





At the time of Independence, Indian cinema was 
recovering from shortages and deprivations caused 
by World War Il. This was also a period when the 
Communist Party of India had started the Indian 
People's Theatre Association (IPTA) and the 
Progressive Writers Group. Some of the best writers 
and theatre producers of the country were part of 
these organizations. The strategy of the Communist 
Party was to infiltrate the cultural space of the 
country in order to catalyse social change and access 
the largest number of people in both urban and 
rural areas. It was with this intention that poets like 
Sahir Ludhianvi, Majrooh Sultanpuri, Majaaz, and 
Kaifi Azmi; writers like Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, Ismat 
Chughtai, and Shahid Lateef; theatre producers like 
Sombhu Mitra, Tripti Mitra, and Zia Sarhady; and 
actors like Balraj Sahni came into cinema. 

Among the first films influenced by this infusion 
was the IPTA production, Dharti ke Lal made about 
the Bengal famine in 1943. This was to remain 
banned for several years. Soon after came Chetan 
Anand's film, Neecha Nagar. These along with 
Bimal Roy's Humrahi were films Indian cinema 
produced that came closest to the reality of Indian 
life. But their significance ends there. The form of 
popular cinema was like a Procrustean bed. Any 
new idea or approach would soon get reshaped to 
suit its form. However, the influence of these 


people of culture did have its impact in popular 


Mrinal Sen's Akaler Sandhaney 
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Satyajit Ray's Charulata 
with Madhabi Mukherjee 
and Soumitra Chatterjee 
Photograph courtesy 
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cinema over the next twenty years. The early films 
of Raj Kapoor - Shree 420, Awaara, Boot Polish, and 
Jagte Raho; the films of Bimal Roy, Mehboob Khan, 
Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, Guru Dutt, and others are a 
testimony to this influence. 

In the south, the Madras-based film industry 
continued to thrive on mythologicals, family 
dramas, and costume spectacles. Among the most 
influential of these was Chandralekha produced by 
S.S. Vasan who could be compared with Cecil B. 
DeMille in his spectacular vision. 

In 1952 India held its first International Film 
Festival. The effect of this festival on both the film 
industry and cinema audiences was to be far 
reaching. The festival showcased Italian neorealist 
cinema, the post-war Japanese cinema, and films 
from Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In some 
ways, these films seemed to indicate the direction 
that films could take in a newly independent, 
developing country. About the same time, a film 
enquiry committee was formed by the Government 
of India to suggest amendments to 
the Cinematograph Act and the Censorship Code 
set up during colonial rule. The committee also 
looked into the problems of the film industry itself 
to enable the government to found institutions to 
encourage the making of films that would reflect 
the changes taking place in Indian life and to 
generally improve the quality of films made in 
India. The committee's recommendation led to the 
creation of a national film school, children's film 
society, and film finance corporation. 


The International Film Festival of 1952 had an 


immediate impact. Films in the realistic genre began 


to be made. Boot Polish, Do Bigha Zamin, and Jagte 
Raho were some of these. Although critically 
acclaimed, none was particularly successful at the 
box office. 

Around the same time, Satyajit Ray had begun 
to make his first film. Ray was a commercial artist in 
an advertising agency. He came from a family 
steeped in the literary tradition of Bengal. Both his 
grandfather and father had been writers of 
exceptional merit. Satyajit Ray himself was a 
product of Rabindranath Tagore's university at 
Santiniketan. Ray's passion for films began at an 
early age. The first films he saw were from 
Hollywood. As he grew older his interest would 
widen to include world cinema. He believed that 
Indian cinema, not being a traditional art, had 
failed to develop a valid artistic form, and subsisted 
on a shallow imitation of the west dressed up in a 
form acceptable to Indian audiences. As a founder 


member of the Calcutta Film Society, Satyajit Ray 


had been instrumental in attempting to create a 
critical atmosphere for cinema and to create a film- 
culture-conscious audience. 

It was clear that Ray was seeking his own 
independent manner of expression in the world of 
cinema. Pather Panchali, to quote the noted film 
critic, Chidananda Dasgupta, "marked the baptism 
of Indian cinema in both its cinematic language and 
its Indianness. It brought to bear upon the cinema, 
for the first time, the outlook of the East-West 
synthesis which had revitalized traditional arts. The 
modern, educated Indian needs to find the 
umbilical cord linking him with his own tradition 
and with the common man, and thus save himself 
from being a refugee." Many of these traits have 
become part of the new Indian cinema, and its 
protest against the commercial formula films' 
continued lack of identity. The all-India film still 


avoids surnames, regional costumes, and the 





geography of locations, holding up a superficial 


commonality which has no roots. It still lives on 
imitation. 

For the first time a film had been made that was 
not alienated from everyday Indian life. Apart from 
its many achievements, Pather Panchali succeeded 
in breaking through the constructing form of 
popular Indian cinema. The film was neither 
experimental in nature, nor did the form seem 
untraditional in the context of other arts. It had 
transformed a literary work into a cinematic 
experience using the language and idiom of the 


cinema in a culturally specific way and yet 
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Anita Kanwar in Mira 
Nair's Salaam Bombay. 
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transcended regional and national borders. Soon 
after Pather Panchali, Ritwik Ghatak, a young 
playwright, actor, and activist, also from Calcutta, 
made his film, Ajantrik. Although Ghatak had made 
his first film a couple of years before, it was Ajantrik 
that confirmed his place in cinema as an original 
talent. Soon after came Mrinal Sen with his political 
films. All these were stylistically different, but each 
was original and spoke in the voice of the director. 
The arrival of Ray, Ghatak, and Sen ushered in the 
new cinema. For a whole decade, the new cinema 
was confined to Bengal. It was in the 1960s that 
new cinema qot a fillip in Kerala with Ramu Kariat's 
film, Chemeen. By the late 1960s occasional films 
appeared but none of them were either of the 
artistic quality or content that had made the 
appearance of Ray and Ghatak's films such 
landmark events. By the beginning of the 1970s, 
inspired by the works of Ray, filmmakers like Girish 
Karnad appeared in Karnataka with Samskara, 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan in Kerala with his 
Swayamvaram, and M.S. Sathyu in Bombay with 
Garm Hawa. 

In 1960, the Film and Television Institute was set 
up by the Government of India. The curriculum and 
the approach to film education was designed in a 
way that would produce filmmakers concerned 
both with the society in which they lived and with 
the aesthetics of film. By the beginning of the 1970s 


the graduates had made their first films. The two 





directors who caught the eye with their uniquely 
original work were Mani Kaul and Kumar Shahani. 

This was made possible largely because the 
funding for these films came from the Film Finance 
Corporation, which had been set up by the 
government for precisely this reason. Several other 
directors emerged on the scene with the help of the 
Corporation such as Basu Chatterjee and Basu 
Bhattacharya. Simultaneously, filmmakers like 
myself made our first films. My own films were 
made by raising finance in the marketplace. | had 
rejected the conventional form of Indian cinema 
because of its formal rigidity and its market-driven 
insistence on songs and dances. | felt then, as | do 
now, that individual creative expression is not 
always possible within such a form. 

The decade of the 1970s was the period when 
the new cinema came to full bloom. Several 
filmmakers arrived on the scene: Aravindan in 
Kerala; Govind Nihalani, Saeed Mirza, Ketan Mehta 
in Bombay; Gautam Ghose and Buddhadev 
Dasgupta in Calcutta; Nirad Mahapatra in Orissa, 
and so on. Audience acceptance and media support 
of these films were some of the primary reasons for 
their continued success through the decade. 

Before | continue in the fast forward mode, let 
me go back to where | left popular cinema. Until 
the beginning of the 1950s, the film industry 
consisted of several large film production 


companies run on the studio system, much like in 


Hollywood. Each company had its own captive 
distribution and exhibition outlets. Each studio 
boasted a stable of directors, actors, and 
technicians. And the studios themselves were 
associated with certain kinds of films. For instance, 
Prabhat Film Company was known for its films on 
social and devotional subjects; Minerva Movietone 
concentrated on historical dramas; Prakash Pictures 
on fantasies and mythological subjects; Wadia 
Movietone on stunt films, etc. Film production was 
not motivated as much by speculating on its 
marketability as by creating products of the quality 
and kind that had made their reputations. The 
phenomenal growth of audiences for the cinema, 
soon after Independence, changed the economy of 
the film business. Directors, actors, and later music 
directors, whose reputations could fetch them much 
greater earnings, were no longer willing to tie 
themselves to employment with the studios. Most 
of them became freelancers. This tolled the death 
knell of the studio system. Filmmaking became 
speculative with a large number of producers 
emerging on the scene. Exhibitors and 

distributors too broke away from the studio system. 
Exhibition of a film was no longer guaranteed. 
Prices paid by distributors for films were based on 
perceived box office appeal. Financing of films, too, 
depended entirely on this factor. Private financiers 
and speculators entered the field. A great deal of 
the unaccounted money accumulated during the 
War came into the marketplace and some of it 
found its way into the film business. All this was to 


profoundly affect the film industry; the kind of films 


that would be produced, the manner in which they 
would be made, distributed, and exhibited. 

This system, if it can be called a system, 
continues to this day. It functions like a cottage 
industry, informally put together and informally 
financed. | had mentioned that some part of the 
literary community had come into the film business 
soon after Independence. Their contribution had 
led to what we now call the Golden Age of Hindi 
Cinema. The decade of the 1950s saw the 
emergence of independent filmmakers like Bimal 
Roy, Guru Dutt, B.R. Chopra, Raj Kapoor, Dev 
Anand, and Hrishikesh Mukherjee. Films like Pyaasa, 
Kagaz ke Phool, Parineeta, Naukri, Devdas, Awaara, 
Shree 420, Mother India, Musafir, and Phir Subah 
Hogi represented the decade. The songs and music 
of these films would last long after the films 
themselves were forgotten and gone. Some of 
these films reflected the hopes and aspirations of a 
young, Independent India. During this period, a 
new trend had begun. Films began to be valued 


more for the songs than for themselves as films. 
Apart from the actors as stars, a new star system 
had begun with music directors as stars. From now 
on, distributors and exhibitors would make their 
monetary offers on film properties based on the 
combinations of film stars and music directors. The 
popularity of songs had become crucial to the 
success of films. Beyond this, nothing seemed to 
change in the world of popular cinema until the 
mid-'70s. Practically all the films revolved around a 
love triangle. The characterizations were 
stereotypical with the protagonist hero based on 
the archetype of Devdas, the tragic lover created by 
the famous Bengali novelist, Saratchandra 
Chatterjee. 

By the early 1970s the lovesick hero had been 
transformed. Independent India had gone through 
the trauma of three wars in a period of ten years. 
The development programmes under the five-year 
plans were not showing adequate results. 
Government control on the economy was taking its 
toll. The popular mood was restive. It got reflected 
in the cinema with the protagonist as an angry 


young man who was willing to take the law into his 


own hands to right social and private wrongs. This 
was the era of Amitabh Bachchan who would 
become a superstar and be the ruling deity for 
many years. Revenge became the dominant theme 
in popular cinema. Violence as spectacle made a 
grand entrance. Now we had yet another 
ingredient which soon became indispensable in 
films. The age of the action hero was to make stunt 
masters as valuable as music directors to the success 
of any film. 

Rapid urbanization was accelerating several 
changes in Indian society. The urban middle class 
was growing, it is now estimated at 250 million in a 
population of a billion. Joint and extended families 
were breaking up. Family as the primary unit of 
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society was slowly atomizing to the individual as 


the basic unit in urban India. The complexion of 
cinema audiences was changing dramatically. With 
the proliferation of television, the middle classes 
were moving away from cinema. The working 
classes and the poor of the fast growing cities were 
becoming influential audiences for films. High 
urban unemployment and the increasing 
marginalization of the poor were giving the mass 
audience a lumpenized character. To reach this 
audience, the common denominators had to be 
made wider, individual sensibilities received short 
shrift, instant engagement with the audiences 
became the rule. Spectacular effects, heavy doses of 
violence and sex, elements which attract involuntarily, 
became the core factors for box office success. 

The remarkable success of four films in the last 
few years has helped somewhat to temper the 
trend of increasing violence in cinema — Hum Aapke 
Hain Kaun, Dilwale Dulhaniya Le Jayenge, Dil to 
Pagal Hai, and Kuch Kuch Hota Hai. These stories of 
young romance cleverly reconciled westernization 
with Indian tradition. They advocated change 
without pain, a necessary belief in the light of 


economic liberalization and its impact on Indian 


life. The incredible growth of television in India in 
the last ten years has also played a part in the kind 
of films being made today. Cinema had lost thirty 
per cent of its market to television. The film 
industry went through its worst period of crisis in 
decades. Technological innovations in photography, 
wide-screen projection, and stereophonic and 
digital sound have come to its rescue. New 
marketing strategies, government policies, and 
several other schemes are helping to arrest the 
erosion of cinema audiences. More than these 
developments, a new generation of filmmakers 
keen to reach audiences beyond the South Asian 
markets have come on the scene attempting to use 
narrational techniques of Hollywood within the 
traditional form. The most successful of these have 
been Mani Ratnam and Ramgopal Verma. Other 
directors like Nagesh Kukunoor, Dev Benegal, 
Kaizad Gustad, and several others have come into 
Indian cinema with sensibilities shaped by American 
film schools. And in the midst of all this, Shekhar 
Kapur, Mira Nair, Deepa Mehta, and Murali Nair are 
working in an international milieu bringing to their 
films a unique blend of international and Indian 


cinematic sensibilities. 


New cinema, which began with Satyajit Ray, 
came into its own on a national level in the 1970s. 
Its growth, unfortunately, was hampered within a 
few years. The urban middle classes who were the 
audience for these films moved to television by the 
middle 1980s and by the beginning of the 1990s 
they had reduced to a trickle. Many of these films 
could not find exhibition outlets. But this was not 
the only reason. The subsidies and relatively easy 
terms on which finance was available for making 
such films often made for a great deal of 
complacency resulting in ineptly made films. The 
subsequent loss of media and critical support made 
for a steady decline in the new cinema. 

It is difficult to estimate the enormous influence 
of cinema on Indian society in the first hundred 
years of its existence. Like all mass entertainment 
media, it operates in a standardized culture that is 
very much its own. It has often been suggested that 
popular Hindi cinema has been an integrating 
influence in the country. ! would love to agree with 
this assessment if it were not for the fact that Hindi 
cinema, more often than not, has treated linguistic 
groups other than Hindi-speaking, and communities 
other than those belonging to the Hindi belt, as 
caricatures. Religious minorities are often needlessly 
shown as exceedingly pious and virtuous with the 
mistaken notion that this would strengthen 
integration. Its major success has been in 
legitimizing social, political, and cultural attitudes. 
The very nature of popular cinema is manipulative. 
It is based on enhancing deep-rooted collective 
beliefs and prejudices. its standardized nature 
trivializes social and political processes by reducing 
these equations to good and bad. Its greatest 
success lies in its ability to make the audience a 
willing participant in its own manipulation. 

Though popular cinema has not engaged with 
politics, several matinee idols have become 
influential politicians and their influence on the 
nation's polity has been considerable, particularly in 
south India. N.T. Rama Rao, a star of the Telugu 
screen went on to become the chief minister of his 
home state, based on his screen persona. So did 
M.G, Ramachandran, followed by J. Jayalalitha in 
Tamil Nadu. 

In terms of the aesthetics of cinema, popular 
Indian film reflects the contradictions inherent in 
the urban middle classes and their diverse lifestyles, 
and is therefore difficult to define. Its form is 
identifiable and its ability to entertain South Asian 
audiences undeniable. Overall, few films of the 
popular cinema have been of any great artistic 
merit. Even the new cinema cannot claim to have 


created too many artistic masterpieces. This has to 
do with the place cinema occupies in the public 
consciousness. Unlike other arts, it is seen primarily 
and very simply as a medium of entertainment. 

Has the new cinema had the kind of influence 
on society that popular cinema has had over the 
years? The answer can only be no. Great films often 
provide extraordinary insights into the human 
condition and extend horizons of cinematic 
experience, but rarely do they have the social, 
political, or cultural impact of popular cinema. But 
this is to state the obvious. Will the situation change 
in the new millennium? In India, cinema has yet to 
evolve a critical artistic environment in the manner 
that the other arts already have. In the meantime, 
Indian cinema will continue to proliferate and 
bloom in the form it has taken. Equally, films of 
artistic merit, too, will be produced, fewer in 
number as must be expected. With electronic 
technologies developing with the rapidity that 
makes yesterday seem so long ago, it is difficult to 
predict the directions that cinema itself will take. 
The new millennium offers exciting new possibilities 
and new defining moments are bound to appear in 
the world of cinema. 
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The Power of the Small Screen: 
Television as Purveyor of 


The scientific principle behind television was 
discovered in the early decades of the 20th century 
but it was not until the 1940s that the medium 
was successfully developed in the west. In India, 
television was not introduced until 1956 and so it is 
much younger than cinema. But, in less than four 
decades, television has become the principal source 
of information and entertainment through which 
more people watch soap operas and hear music — 
and, yes, even see films — than in all the cinema 
houses combined. Certainly the performing arts 
more than other expressions of culture reach more 
people in the comfortable ambience of their 
homes through television than any other mode of 
communication. 

The beginnings of Indian television were so 
humble and understated that one could hardly 
believe at the time that they would lead to the 
growth of one of the biggest networks in the 
world. From its modest introduction in 1959, by the 
end of July 2000 Doordarshan had 21 channels, 
1,150 transmitters, and 49 studios, and its 
international channel now reaches the countries of 
Asia, the CIS, Africa, Europe, Australia, and North 
America. 

Yet television started in India almost by 
accident and certainly not by design. In the late 
'50s, the first International Trade Fair was held in 
Delhi. Philips, one of the largest multinational 
electronics companies, was already well- 
established in the country in the field of radio 
hardware. So the company decided to set up an 
experimental TV transmission of very limited 
range at the fair and started telecasting evening 
programmes from an improvised studio. This was a 
small tent in the open grounds of the fair. One of 
the first personalities to be interviewed was Alfred 
Hitchcock, the very first TV interview by this writer 
and perhaps the first TV interview in India with a 
foreign celebrity. To Indians, whose most popular 
medium of mass entertainment was the cinema, 
the introduction to the small screen was a 
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fascinating experience and the telecasts drew 
excited crowds as several television sets were put 
up at strategic points in the vast grounds of the 
fair and stretched twenty miles beyond, as far as 
the crowded shopping centre, Connaught Circus. 

After the fair was over, Philips presented all the 
equipment to the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting which was already running All India 
Radio, the national network. Seeing the success of 
the TV experiment, UNESCO also gifted some 
equipment to the government and in 1959, Indian 
television was officially born, entirely under the 
auspices of the Indian government. It was a 
department under the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, with the Minister at the head. It still 
exercises control in spite of Prasar Bharati, an 
autonomous corporation whose powers are under 
constant dispute and scrutiny, because much of its 
funds come from the government. 

Significantly television transmissions started 
with lessons for secondary schools. It was an 
uplifting experience to visit a small school 
somewhere in the neighbourhood and find young 
boys and girls watching their "little cinema" in the 
classroom. indian television then went on in fits 
and starts but without much general impact — until 
Indira Gandhi became Minister for information and 
Broadcasting in 1964, in the government formed 
by Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri after the 
passing away of Nehru. 

Indira Gandhi had a modern mind and felt that, 
apart from education, TV needed livening up with 
good entertainment programmes. From then 
onwards, the announced aim for TV in India was 
Education, Information, and Entertainment, 
originally in that order. But it did not quite work 
out that way. 
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First of all there was hardly any updating of 
teaching techniques in educational programmes 
for schools. The special programmes for 
universities, by the University Grants Commission 
(UGC) were a separate, non-Doordarshan effort. 
Despite the setting up of a network of studios and 
outreach programmes, they have been, by and 
large, of varying quality because classroom 
teachers do not necessarily make good teachers on 
TV. There is also an alarming tendency to change 
around the timings. Sometimes lectures are 
telecast at ungodly hours in the early morning or 
late night, sandwiched between totally 
unconnected programmes. This has robbed these 
special UGC telecasts of any distinct identity. The 
main hope for the future is that there is talk in 
university as well as TV circles of having a separate 
TV channel, solely devoted to education. In fact, 
university channels run by universities themselves 
are a common feature in advanced countries. 
However, Gyan Darshan, an educational channel, 


started functioning in 2000, although its impact 


has not yet been felt countrywide. * 


The second major aim of government TV was 
information. This has been one of the most 
disappointing aspects of TV in India. News bulletins 
on Doordarshan have tended to be straight 
government hand-outs, read in an impersonal 
manner, highlighting individual members of the 
government, beginning with the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 
This has applied to all governments, no matter 
what the party. And even though the regional 
stations have local bulletins of their own, they are 
also used to highlight the achievements of the 


state government, their publicity officers always 
keeping in close touch with the station concerned. 
This has resulted in loss of credibility because the 
Indian viewer, even if illiterate, is a canny political 
animal and cannot be fooled. 

In this context, the entry of satellite channels 
into India, both India-based and foreign, has 
transformed the news scene. Star Plus, which now 
has a sister news channel Star News, has introduced 
independent reporting to the Indian viewer. It had 
a 50-50 partnership with the Zee channel but in 
1999, the connection was terminated and Star Plus 
became a totally Hindi entertainment channel 
leaving news and current affairs to Star News and 
one of its major English bulletins was transferred to 
Star World. Zee meanwhile instituted a news 
channel, a music channel, and an English channel of 
its own, in addition to its entertainment and 
cinema channels. 

Another significant development in the new 
millennium was the emergence of regional 
language channels originating from other 
language regions. For instance, Eenadu, based in 
Hyderabad, started a Bengali channel which is 
largely shot in its Film City outside Hyderabad with 
Bengali artistes travelling there from Calcutta for 
recordings, and an Urdu channel which will be of 
great interest to Urdu-speaking viewers in the 
entire subcontinent, including Pakistan. Rathikant 
Basu, former CEO of Star Plus, also started regional 
language channels, in Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, 
and Punjabi, with glamorous and unusual CEOs 
from the cultural and literary fields, such as dancer 
Mallika Sarabhai for Gujarati and writer Shobha De 
for Marathi under the label Tara. These claim to be 
aimed at a more demanding and discriminating 
audience while not neglecting entertainment. For 
instance one of the anchors for a serious chat show 
on Tara's Punjabi channel is Magsaysay award- 
winner and India's first woman police officer, Kiran 
Bedi. 

One of the most startling developments on the 
TV scene has been the proliferation of satellite 
channels, some run by non-resident Indians (NRIs). 
The quaintly named B4U (Bollywood for You) 
channel has proved to be a lively competitor to 
other music channels. Its more upbeat music, 
sometimes from foreign-based Indian pop groups, 
who also speak what may be called "NRI" 
language, a mixture of English and Hindi, has made 
it popular not only in India but also in the Arab 
world and South Asia. They have tied up with top 
stars such as Shahrukh Khan as anchors and 


producers. The other most startling development 
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has been the influx of foreign-based cinema 
channels. Some of them have tied up with the 
most famous Hollywood studios. HBO, which claims 
to be the biggest cinema channel in the world, has 
tie-ups with Paramount, Columbia, Tristar, and 
Universal Studios to provide the latest films, Zee 
has a tie-up with MGM. Hallmark with its more 
family-oriented fare, AXN with its formula of sex 
and violence, and Star Movies with a tie-up with 
Disney, between them have provided the Indian 
viewing public, long starved of foreign films, the 
biggest film bonanza in years. Some channels are 
dubbing English language films in Hindi, as does 
National Geographic, but the response has not yet 
been tabulated. 

Not to be left behind, Sony with its sibling 
channel Max has given viewers a feast of the old 
Indian classics starring Raj Kapoor, Dev Anand, and 
others and provided a kind of Indian TCM of 
Golden Oldies. Star has also launched a channel of 
Golden Oldies in the form of Indian film classics 
from the earliest days to the 1980s. At the same 
time modest small-budget films on contemporary 
Indian life, such as Hyderabad Blues have also been 
screened on television. 

Perhaps most ironic of all, since Indian TV 
started by leaning heavily on the cinema, it went 
back to its other foolproof formula, the 
mythological film. The highest ratings on Indian TV 
belong to the Ramayana and Mahabharata, made 


on a grand scale and shown on Doordarshan, which 





took the nation by storm some years ago. And in 
the 21st century, two channels, Sony and Zee, saw 
fit to have epics on Ganesha. Much more 21st 
century is the runaway success of the game show 
Kaun Banega Crorepati, licensed from the original 
British show Who Wants to be a Millionaire. 
Anchored with great elegance and charm by top 
star Amitabh Bachchan, it has given a new 
dimension to TV in India. It has made possible 
viewer and audience participation, with the chance 
of interaction on the screen with a cinema icon 
whf is friendly and relaxed. It has reduced prime 
time shows on other channels to dust, started a 
spate of advertising running into astronomical 
sums, take-offs on the show itself, and sent other 
channels into a panic. One may criticize it as 
encouraging greed, gambling, and providing easy 
questions that a fifth-standard pupil can answer. 
But that is precisely why it has sent the nation into 
a tizzy. To quote the words of the old song: "It's 
foolish, but it's fun." 

Coming down to earth, the short film, including 
the documentary, should also have pride of place in 
a country so much in need of education and 
information. But even films which win national 
awards are not always shown on Doordarshan, 
particularly if they are critical of the country's 
economic, political, and social policies. After much 
pleading, the Indian Documentary Producers' 
Association has been allotted a late-night slot once 
a month, which is simply not good enough. The 


Siddharth Kak and 
Renuka Shahane 
anchoring the popular 
cultural magazine 


Surabhi on 
Doordarshan. 
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Superstar Ambitabh 
Bachchan anchoring the 
quiz show Kaun Banega 
Crorepati on Star Plus. 


With the introduction of 
the National Geographic 
channel, pioneering 
documentaries, such as 
this one on Jane Goodall 
and the chimpanzees, 
became accessible to 
Indian viewers. 
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private channels have not shown much interest 
either in documentaries. Once again there seems 
to be a crying need for a channel exclusively 
devoted to information. The competition from 
foreign satellite channels, which are flooding India 
with information of all types, is very serious, but 
India does little in return to project information 
about itself to foreign countries. The success of 
the Discovery and National Geographic channels 
has been phenomenal proof of viewers' thirst for 
serious programmes on wildlife, the environment, 
and much else besides. Discovery has a wide 
range of subjects, from analysing air crashes to 
profiles of the famous which have large 
audiences in India. 

There has been some limited success in the fields 
of special programmes for farmers, for industrial 
workers, for women, and for children on 
Doordarshan. In this field, the satellite channels, with 
more commercialized programmes on subjects such 
as beauty care and cuisine have done rather better. 
Some channels have telecast career guides and gone 
(not too deeply) into the problems of single women, 
marriage, discrimination, but not nearly enough. The 
import of Disney and other foreign programmes has 
provided children with supplementary fare, but 
except for the rather controversial programme 
Shaktiman with a superhero, there is large-scale 
need for programmes for children which have local 
roots. Programmes for both women and children still 
seem to be aimed at the upper-class, city-based 
viewer, while India's smaller towns and rural areas 
are most in need of programmes more related to 
their modest and even below-the-poverty-line 
everyday lives. But by and large, radio has done much 
better in these fields. Lack of specialization and 
imagination in planning and producing programmes, 
which also depend largely on technical finesse, have 
contributed to their remaining dull and behind the 
times. It is only some individual producers with 
initiative and creativity who have occasionally 
retrieved a programme from the general rut and 
even won international prizes. 

The other sad lacuna in Doordarshan is in the 
field of sports. International events, including 
cricket, football, tennis, and Olympic events in 
various categories are extremely popular with 
Indian viewers. Doordarshan, with its channels 
committed to fixed schedules, bids for the most 
important international sports events through the 
Asia Pacific Broadcasting Union, of which it is a 
member. But up to March 1999, Doordarshan did 
not have a sports channel of its own for 


uninterrupted viewing. As a result, at the climax of 


a game, the channel suddenly switched over to the 
news or a feature film without so much as an 
explanation or apology. However, in March 1999, a 
three-hour sports channel was launched by 
Doordarshan with a promise to extend it to 
twenty-four hours. Although the channel has since 
been extended in duration, its content, reception, 
and presentation of events need to be far more 
professional to reach anything like international 
standards. Its coverage of the Sydney Olympics was 
a fiasco, since it missed showing the opening 
ceremony live. 

The two main foreign satellite sports channels, 
ESPN and Star Sports, which are now in 
partnership, provide a refreshing contrast with 
uninterrupted viewing of sports events in their 
twenty-four-hour channels. They engage the finest 
sports commentators, including Indians such as 
Vijay Amritraj, Sunil Gavaskar, and Ravi Shastri and 


foreign commentators like Geoffrey Boycott who 


is immensely popular in India. What Doordarshan 





needs to do now is to improve its technical 
standards both in coverage as well as transmission. 
And also to commission sports commentators of 
the calibre of those commenting on the foreign 
channels — ironically, most of them are Indians. 

It is when we come to pure entertainment, 
which is the third imperative in Doordarshan's 
priorities, that we come up against perhaps the 
greatest disappointment of all. India is possibly the 
only country in the world where cinema, instead of 
retreating before television, made TV its willing 
slave. India has one of the largest film industries in 
the world and films have for years been the 


newest folk art for mass entertainment. Instead of 


Ramanand Sagar's 
Ramayana topped the 
ratings during its run on 
Doordarshan. 
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G.P. Sippy's Buniyaad 
was among the first 
mega-serials on 
Doordarshan. 
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evolving distinctive TV theatre, music, and dance 
programmes, or serious literary and cultural 
programmes with TV technique, Doordarshan took 
the easy way out and soon its biggest audiences 
were for commercial films. Cinema completely 
stalled the development of a genuine TV culture. 
There were sporadic efforts at serious serials, like 
Buniyaad or Tamas on Doordarshan, and in recent 
times socially orientated and credible serials like 
Saans on Star have raised hopes. But film song and 
dance sequences, in monotonous countdown 
shows, have shown the highest ratings in terms of 
popularity, followed closely by serials of such 
superficial values, that neighbouring countries like 
Pakistan have stolen a march over India. An entire 
generation of TV viewers has now come to believe 
that there is no difference between cinema and 
television. 

Clearly India's only public sector and public 
service network needed competition to jolt it out 
of its monopolistic and bureaucratic smugness. And 
this came in the form of what is popularly known 
as the Satellite Invasion. It came with a bang in the 
'90s and transformed the Indian TV scene. There 
came the Gulf War which CNN brought right into 
everybody's drawing rooms and drastically 
changed the entire concept of television news. 
Then Rupert Murdoch's Star channels brought 
international entertainment right into Indian 


homes inured to dull, unvarying, and staid fare. 
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Also came national and international news which 
was lively, competitive, and presented by highly 
professional reporters and newscasters. They 
made Doordarshan's governmental bulletins look 
totally out-of-date. Most exciting of all for Indian 
audiences, used to the former bureaucratic 
anonymity of the anchors and presenters on the 
government channel, highly professional news 
anchors have now become household words. 
Prannoy Roy, Vir Sanghvi, Rajat Sharma, Vinod Dua, 
and several new young anchors are now TV stars 
with a large following. To add to the excitement, 
foreign channels such as the BBC have now started 
programmes featuring Indian interests and Indian 
personalities. The BBC, which had established itself 
in India for over fifty years with its radio 
programmes, started a World channel which 
covered Indian and international news with the 
same panache. The famous BBC programme 
Mastermind was introduced in India as Mastermind 
India, with the charismatic Siddhartha Basu as 
quizmaster, filmed in exotic settings, from old 
palaces to famous town halls and museums, and 
discovered an amazing array of Indian intellectual 
talent. Basu is India's top quizmaster, and has 
tackled with equal aplomb as producer the epoch- 
making quiz show Kaun Banega Crorepati. The BBC 
programme Film India had as anchor Indian actor- 
director Victor Banerji, elegant and sophisticated, 
who has delighted audiences in India and abroad. 








Indian TV is now big business and from Rupert 
Murdoch to foreign-based Indian industrialists, all are 
making a bid to capture Indian audiences and, of 
course, Indian advertising. Foreign media giants such 
as Sony have also started channels of their own and 
have ambitions of setting up studios and producing 
films in India. A number of Indian or NRI-owned music 
and entertainment channels have entered India in 
this new millennium. These include Sahara TV, SABe 
TV, B4U, ETC, Jain TV, ATV (from the Adhikari 
brothers who specialize in horror films). There is no 
end to them and more are coming from the same or 
new stables. The Indian viewer now has a wide choice 
of channels, if not always of different or original 
programmes, and so do advertisers. Unfortunately, 
instead of stabilizing its values and position as a 
public service broadcaster, Prasar Bharati, under 
which functions Doordarshan, went to the other 
extreme and bonded out portions of its Metro 
Channel at prime time to Australian media baron 
Kerry Packer who has made no secret of his intention 
to make it a highly commercialized entertainment 
channel. So much for public service broadcasting 
when it sells out to a foreign media baron to provide 
Indian-style entertainment to Indians. 

Music for young people came in the form of 
MTV and Channel V, which, as the years 


News anchor 

Prannoy Roy 
interviewing Microsoft's 
Bill Gates during his 
visit to India in 2000, 
for Star News. 


progressed, roped in Indian talent while retaining 
the foreign pop music and artists already popular 
with young Indians. Their uninhibited style of 
presentation was nothing short of revolutionary in 
the Indian context. The number of music channels 
now on Indian screens, offering endless song and 
dance sequences from commercial films and 
beautifully shot music videos, have added to the 
choice for music lovers. 

In south India, private sector satellite channels 
in regional languages have become a runaway 
success by combining lively entertainment with the 
political views of their sponsors. Satellite channels 
with programmes in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu 
captivated the Indian viewer and left Doordarshan 
gasping for breath. So fierce had the political race 
become, the Marxist government of Kerala 
launched a channel of its own with the help of top 
stars such as Mamooty to counter its political rivals. 
Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister of West Bengal made 
similar noises about countering Rightist 
propaganda on TV by rival political parties. 
Ironically, it is precisely this multifaceted, 
multilingual onslaught which might prove to be 
Doordarshan's salvation, because it has provided 
much-needed competition. So far, Doordarshan's 
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with which the satellite channels could not 
compete. But slowly its revenues are being 
affected, with advertisements for luxury goods 
going to the satellite channels which cater for the 
affluent, elite viewer. 

However, the biggest contribution of the 
satellite invasion was that it gave television in India 
a human face. No longer did newscasters hide 
behind bureaucractic anonymity. Politicians, 
pampered and protected for so long by willing 
government-controlled TV, found themselves 
facing the most searching and bold questions from 
intrepid interviewers from independent channels. 
A new breed of anchors sprang up, and they 
became national figures in their own right, which 
could simply not have happened under 
government control. Election coverage became 
lively and critical. TV in India had at last grown up 
and attained international values and standards. 

The new millennium started in the midst of 
continuing technological revolutions, which threw 
up some important questions: 

Is India going to open its skies to competition 
from abroad or, by opposing technical innovations 
such as Direct To Home (DTH) telecasts, get left 
behind by the rest of the world? Every country has 
restrictions about uplinking and downlinking, but 
no democracy can afford to shut out the rest of 
the world. Electronic technology is progressing so 
fast, that it might soon happen that TV will . 
become as free to air as radio. So while India might 
want to control the number or the content of 
programmes on foreign channels, it would gain 
more by following the example of other 
democracies which do not exercise such rigid 
control and instead build up a distinct identity of 
their own. 

The USA allows uplinking rights to anybody and 
everybody and has no laws against downlinking 
except on valid grounds, such as obscenity. In any 
case, the amalgamation of TV and the Internet, 
with Indian self-sufficiency in equipment, will soon 
make bans of the old-fashioned kind totally 
obsolete. Yet, as the millennium began, India was 
still tentative and cautious about uplinking for all 
and the authorities still wanted Doordarshan to 
enjoy the monopoly of going digital, obviously for 
political considerations. 

By banning the KU Band, government was 
banning a technology. Again in the USA, DTH is 
allowed for educational purposes. But India has 
banned the bringing in of equipment although 
pictures can already be uplinked through the 
Internet. So even forbidding import of DTH 


equipment cannot put a stop to it. And 
downlinking equipment is rapidly becoming 
cheaper. 

The second question which needs to be 
answered is: What is Public Broadcasting? 

Even the BBC is under pressure about this, 
although other advanced countries like France, the 
USA, Japan, and Germany have already defined 
the role of public broadcasting. But it has not yet 
been defined in India, in spite of endless thought- 
provoking reports on the question and the periodic 
promises of autonomy for the media. Both have 
periodically been postponed on some pretext or 
the other. Because, if the truth must be faced, no 
Indian government would really like to give up 
control over this very potent weapon for personal 
publicity and government propaganda. 

. Buteven with government backing and funds, 
Doordarshan has merely entered into the ratings rat 
race and sunk to the lowest depths of commercial 
television. Instead of setting up serious values of its 
own as a public service broadcaster along the lines of 
PBS in the USA, it is competing with the private 
channels with films and more commercial films, trivial 
serials, and news scripted mostly by print journalists 
from the government's information service who are 
not trained in the TV medium. There are hardly any 
permanent newscasters in Doordarshan. Most of 
them are from other professions and read the news 
as a hobby. 

Even worse, government has bureaucratized 
TV by appointing fleeting members from its Indian. 
Administrative Service and othér civil services as 
Director-General or CEO of Prasar Bharati, 
although they are not specialists in broadcasting. 
This has killed all creativity and initiative by 
reducing TV professionals to government servants 
who can be superseded or transferred at the whim 
of a politician or bureaucrat and can seldom rise to 
the top posts. indian TV will only flourish when it is 
freed from government control, given genuine 
autonomy, and run by dedicated media 
professionals. 

Another urgent need is decentralization of the 
TV Directorate which rules like a distant emperor 
from Delhi. Officers not familiar with a regional 
language, but by virtue of seniority, are 
transferred to regions where they are complete 
misfits. If Doordarshan's regional centres were 
allowed to run their own programmes 
autonomously, without interference from Delhi, 
they would be in a much better position to 
compete with the private regional channels which 
are playing to popular taste. 
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That decentralization can achieve wonders (and 
every report on radio and TV has underlined this) 
was proved by the famous experiment at Pij in the 
Kheda district of Gujarat some years ago. A small 
transmitter was set up in the village, one-third of 
the funds was provided by the local milk 
cooperative and two-thirds by the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO). All the programmes 
were devised in Kheda by the villagers themselves. 
Many of them could not read or write but they 
improvized and even enacted a powerful story 
about oppression of the lower castes. One villager 
was so moved by the injustice of it, that he said he 
would rather be killed or commit suicide than 
condone it, so he tried to organize the Harijans. 
The outraged landlords set his hut on fire after 
locking him inside, and he was severely burnt and 
died. Such was the power of the medium. 

The other notable experiment in adult 
education, and one of the first of its kind in the 
world by satellite, was when in 1975 Doordarshan 
launched its Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE). It covered 3,000 villages in six 
states and provided them with TV programmes in 
the evening. It was a fascinating experiment 
although it was felt that it was for far too short a 
period to make a real impact and should have 
been followed up. But it led to some interesting 
social reactions. In some villages, the women of the 
house were used to serving dinner first to their 
menfolk and eating afterwards. They now insisted 
on eating together, so that they could also watch 


the programmes. A minor gender revolution. 





Tabla maestro 

Zakir Hussain with host 
Shekhar Suman on 
Movers & Shakers on 
Sony Entertainment TV. 


We have entered the 21st century, yet the 
need is still to open up both in national and 
international terms. As in the case of newspapers, 
India can gain advertising revenue by allowing TV 
stations to come in, but under the laws of the land. 
The present law, called the Indian Telegraph Act, 
dates from 1898, and needs to be updated. 
Already there is a worldwide merging of different 
companies to form an awesome conglomerate of 
about six media companies which will tie them 
down to a few news sources. India can forestall 
such issues by not building walls. Tight laws are 
never productive. After all, what needs improving 
are Doordarshan's technical standards which are at 
the moment very poor. With an increase in 
channels and a twenty-four-hour service to 
compete with other international networks, we 
can capture the world with our culture, which has 
withstood cultural and military invasions for 5,000 
years and survived them all. Our film industry is 
technically outstanding, we are famed for our 
software and computer skills. TV can follow suit. 

We need to remember the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, inscribed at the entrance of Broadcasting 
House, Delhi: 

I do not want my house to be walled in on 

all sides, 

And my windows to be stuffed. 

| want the culture of all lands to be blown 

about my house as freely as possible, 

But | refuse to be blown off my feet by any 


of them. 
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Portrait of Raja Rammohun Roy (1776-1833) by Rembrandt Peale 
(1778-1860). Oil on canvas; 76.2 x 63.5 cm. Titled and dated on the 
reverse: “The Rajah Rammahun Roy/painted from life at London/ 
August 1833/by Rembrandt Peale.” Peabody Essex Museum 
purchase with funds donated anonymously, 1999. 
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Rediscovered: A Rare Portrait of 


In the autumn of 1998 a rare portrait of the 
eminent Indian religious and social reformer, Raja 
Rammohun Roy (1776-1833), reemerged from a 
private collection to find a new home at the 
Peabody Essex Museum in Salem, Massachusetts, 
where it will once again be on public view. 
Perhaps the most important work known by an 
American artist of an Indian subject, the portrait 
was painted from life by Rembrandt Peale (1778- 
1860) in August 1833. The Peabody Essex Museum, 
with its roots in the Indo-American trade begun in 
the late 18th century, is a fitting place for an 
American portrait of an Indian intellectual whose 
fame had spread to Europe and America. In 
September 1999, the 200th anniversary of the 
museum, the Peabody Essex received a donation 
sufficient to secure the portrait, which joins one of 
the most significant India collections in an 
American museum. 

Since its inception in 1799 as the East India 
Marine Society, the PEM has been connected to 
India, initially through trade and later by a 
continuing interest in Indian civilization. In the 
late 1700s several ports on the United States' east 
coast - among them Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Salem, were involved in extensive 
trade with Europe, China, and India. American 
ships sailed to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
with lumber, naval supplies, manufactured goods, 
and silver currency, returning with Indian cotton 
and silk textiles, sugar, indigo, and spices (Bean 
1990). Salem ship captains and supercargoes 
belonging to the East India Marine Society also 
came back from their trading voyages with 
"natural and artificial curiosities" that they 
displayed in their society's museum. Visitors in 
the early 19th century could see a palanquin 
used in Bengal, now rare clay images of Hindu 
deities, fans, hookahs, and pottery figurines from 
Krishnanagar (West Bengal). 

In addition to the artefacts brought back by 
Salem traders, donations were made to the 
collection by others, including Indian merchants, 


Raja Rammohun Roy 
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the museum's first foreign donors. In 1803 
Nusserwanjee Maneckjee Wadia, a leading agent 
for the American trade in Bombay, donated a 
complete Parsi suit of clothing. To display it, the 
museum had a mannequin carved in his likeness. 
In the same year, Durgaprasad Ghose of Calcutta 
gave a drum (dholak), a stringed instrument 
(tambura), and a large umbrella (kittyso/), all 
meant to be carried in the East India Marine 
Society's annual procession through the town. By 
the mid-1800s three of Calcutta's leading 
merchants in the American trade - Rajinder 
Dutt, Raj Kissen Mitter, and Durgaprasad Ghose 
- had commissioned lifesize clay portrait statues 
of themselves for display in the Salem museum. 
Many other things donated to the museum 
attest to the lasting friendships between 
American merchants and their Indian 
counterparts. Among these are correspondence 
between American and Indian merchants and 
portraits commissioned by Indian merchants as 
gifts for their American business associates. 
Seven portraits in the museum's collection depict 
members of the family of Radha Kissen Mitter, 
originally given to the Boston merchants John T. 
Morse, E.S. Coffin, and J.T. Coolidge by the firm 
of Radha Kissen Mitter and Raj Kissen Mitter. A 
letter accompanying one of these, written to 
J.T. Coolidge by Raj Kissen Mitter, expressed 


gratitude "for the numerous and extensive acts 


of kindness which ! and my family have 
experienced from your house...| shall not forget 
them for as long as | live" (Bean 1990:71). 

In the first half of the 19th century the 
commercial ties with India fostered a growing 
interest in Indian civilization. Translations of 
Indian literature had begun to appear and were 


being read by leading intellectuals. As early as "—— sceate ee 
.Rammohun Roy À 
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1818 Rammohun Roy's writings in English were 
included in American publications (Tudor 1818). 
It is likely that when Peale was in England. in 
1833, he already knew of Rammohun Roy, and 
looked forward to the opportunity to meet him. 
Rembrandt Peale was the son of the 
American Federal artist Charles Willson Peale 
(1741-1827) who had himself studied British 
portraiture in London in the late 1760s. Charles 
had a distinguished career as a portrait painter 
and founded an important museum in 
Philadelphia. In the later part of the century, 


— Philadelphia's prominence in the overseas trade 


and the presence of many eminent Americans in 
the city had an enormous impact on Charles 
Peale's career and Rembrandt's early 
experiences. Charles's museum, and much later 
Rembrandt's Baltimore museum, benefited from 
the patronage of ship captains who brought 
back animal specimens and costumes from exotic 
far-off places — the West Indies, China, and 
South America — for display. Portraits were much 
in demand from the statesmen gathered in 
Philadelphia for the 1774 and 1775 Continental 
Congress, which produced the 1776 Declaration 
of Independence, and the 1787 Constitutional 
Congress, which met to draft the Constitution of 
the United States. It was during this time that 
Charles cemented his place as an artist in the 
community and paved the way for Rembrandt. 

From a young age, Rembrandt watched his 
father paint and entertain Revolutionary heroes, 
statesmen, and important American figures — 
General George Washington, later the first 
President of the United States; Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of State and later President; and the 
scientist and statesman Benjamin Franklin. In 
1787, at the age of nine, Rembrandt was 
present as his father prepared the canvas, 
painted, and engaged in lively conversation with 
General Washington, an experience which led to 
Rembrandt's intense desire to paint the 
venerated general himself (Miller 1992:22). It 
was from his father and these experiences that 
Rembrandt learned the art of portraiture, 
developed his artistic talent, and came to 
believe that art served important political and 
social purposes (Miller 1992:18). 

Rembrandt's artistic ambitions were clear. At : 
the age of eight, he was copying drawings of 
heads and Italian engravings. When he was 
thirteen he completed his first oil painting — a 
self-portrait. His first work was followed by 
another self-portrait entitled "Young Man 


Reading by Candlelight," painted in the 17th- 
century Dutch style then being revived by British 
artists. This painting won him several commissions 
including a request to copy one of his father's | 
most successful portraits, that of the Reverend 
John Witherspoon, president of Princeton College 
and signer of the American Declaration of 
Independence. In 1795, at the age of seventeen, 
Rembrandt fulfilled his desire to paint George 
Washington — a commission that his father 
received and passed on to him. Among 
Rembrandt's subjects in the years after 1800 were 
Joseph Priestley, the intellectual father of 
Unitarianism in England and the United States; 
President Thomas Jefferson; Napoleon Bonaparte; 
and General (later President) Andrew Jackson. In 
all, Rembrandt is credited with over 1,200 works 
both painted from life and copied from the 
works of other major artists. He painted 
important figures and their families up and down 
the east coast of the United States, in France, 
Italy, and in Great Britain where he encountered 
Raja Rammohun Roy. 

Raja Rammohun Roy, perhaps the greatest 
Indian of his age, was born in 1776 in 
Krishnanagar, Bengal.’ He was a liberal, 
innovative thinker who delved into the ancient 
Sanskrit texts and reformulated Hinduism, 
transforming religious thought in India. His 
writings attracted the attention of Unitarians in 
Europe and America. Rammohun Roy is credited 
with the founding of the first Indian newspaper, 
and had a hand in the establishment of the first 
Indian college, Vidyala, in 1816. He is also 
credited with the 1828 establishment of the 
Brahmo Samaj which abandoned the worship -of 
many of the deities embodied in sculpted and 
painted images for “the Worship and Adoration 
of the Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immortal 
Being who is the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe" (quoted in Rawlinson 1937:410). 
Rammohun Roy, with members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, campaigned for social reform, advocating 
the abolition of practices they considered to be 
a distortion of Hinduism - sati, prohibition of 
widow remarriage, and offering of blood 
sacrifices. Western Unitarianism provided an 
important intellectual resource for this 
movement because, he believed, reason and 
individual rights were basic to both Hindu and 
western thought (Spear 1965:161). 

It was these campaigns and Roy's references 
to Christian theology that attracted western 
Unitarians to his writings. Roy and the Reverend 


Jared Sparks (1789-1866), the first Unitarian 
minister in Baltimore and pastor of the First 
Independent Church of Baltimore, exchanged 
copies of each other's works. In a letter to Roy 
in March of 1822, Sparks expresses the extent to 
which Roy's writings were known in America: 
Your labours in the case of learning and 
religion are well known in this country; 
and much curiosity has been excited 
respecting the results to which you have 
come in relation to the unity of God. The 
pamphlets which you published five or six 
years ago in the English language, 
concerning the Hindoo theology, have 
been read here, by such persons as could 
procure them, with much interest. 
Although we know little of the subject in 
general, yet it is easy to discover the 
force of your reasoning, and the novelty, 
extent, and accuracy of your views. But 
your later writings, on the operations and 
progress of the missionaries in India, have 
attracted a more immediate notice, 
because they relate to subjects in which 
all Christians are intimately concerned. 
Your works, entitled "The Precepts of 
Jesus, The Guide to Peace and Happiness", 
and also, "An Appeal to the Christian 
Public in Defence of the Precepts of 
Jesus", have not, | believe, come to this 
country. We have been made 
acquaintance with them through the 
medium of publications received from 
England. The extracts contained in these 
have been circulated in several of our 
journals, and contain important 
information respecting the doings of the 
missionaries [Adams 1893:216]. 
In 1830 the newly titled Raja Rammohun Roy 
was sent as an ambassador to Europe by the 
Emperor of Delhi to present grievances against 
the East India Company and its treatment and 
governing of the Indian people as well as to 
oppose a petition to the Privy Council against 
the abolition of sati (Smith 1958:652). While in 
England, Rammohun Roy impressed upon the 
British government the. necessity of making 
English the official language of India, impartially 
admitting Indians to the highest government 
posts, and codifying the Indian criminal code. He 
also inspired the Charter Act of 1833 which 
ended the commercial nature of the East India 
Company (Rawlinson 1937:411). In the same 
year, Rammohun Roy met Peale in London. 


In the fall of 1832, Peale embarked on a trip 
to Europe from which his friendship with Roy 
would result, in England, Peale fulfilled several 
commissions for portraits in Sheffield and 
travelled on to London to prepare other works 
for exhibition at the National Gallery. His first 
meeting with Roy may have come about 
because he was asked to deliver a letter from 
the Reverend Jared Sparks (Miller 1992:219). 
Peale had painted a portrait of Sparks in 1819, 
the year of his ordination, and subsequently 
became a close friend of Sparks and was a pew- 
holder in his church. In 1820 Peale painted what 
was to become his most popular work, "Court 
of Death", his personal response to Unitarian 
thought and his struggles with its concepts. 
Perhaps Sparks had intended to bring together 
Rammohun Roy and Rembrandt Peale. In any 
case, the two met in London and became 
friends. In August 1833 the artist painted Roy. 
Peale was perhaps artistically fascinated by 
Rammohun Roy’s exotic appearance and 
certainly attracted to his social and philosophical 
convictions. In his painting Peale sought “not 
only...patronage but also... intellectual or 
spiritual appreciation" (Miller 1992:9). The 
portrait was completed not more than a month 
before Rammohun Roy's death. 

Peale left London to return home soon after 
finishing the portrait. A letter from Rammohun 
Roy to Peale on the evening before his 
departure captures the intimate nature of their 
friendship and their mutual respect. 


48 Bedford Square 
August the 17th 1833 
Dear Sir, 
| hope that you will be good enough to 
present the accompanying Sermon, preached by 
the celebrated Mr. Jay to Mrs. Peale with my 
best compliments, and a copy of my translation 
to your youngest daughter with my regards ~ 
You will also oblige me by remembering me 
very kindly to your other two daughters whose 
agreeable conversation | shall always recollect — 
If | can I shall endeavor to bid you all farewell 
in person tomorrow - In the meantime with my 
best wishes for your speedy Voyage and safe 
return to your native land. 
| Remain 
Dear Sir 
Yours very faithfully 
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In 1836, during an economic downturn that 
sharply reduced his commissions, Peale offered 
the portrait of Rammohun Roy to the Boston 
Athenaeum, the city's premier private library. 
Although the Athenaeum had little to spend on 
acquisitions during this time of economic 
hardship, it did purchase the portrait. An entry 
in The Athenaeum Gallery: 1827-1873 by Mabel 
Munson Swan states, "In March 1837 a letter 
was received from Rembrandt Peale offering for 
sale a number of his paintings. One of these, a 
portrait of Rammohun Roy, which had attracted 
much favorable comment, was purchased for 
$150 at the close of the exhibition" (Swan 
1940:127). | 

The exhibition to which the Athenaeum 
catalogue refers was the National Academy of 
Design's tenth exhibition in New York, where 
the portrait was first exhibited in 1835. The 
portrait was exhibited often — again in 1838 and 
at the annual exhibitions in 1843, 1844, 1846-48, 
and 1851-72. By the 1860s the Boston 
Athenaeum had outgrown its gallery and 
storage space. In the 1870s its trustees were 
instrumental in the founding of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. As a result, the majority 
of the Athenaeum's holdings in painting and 
sculpture were placed at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, including the portrait of Rammohun Roy 
which was deposited there in 1876. The portrait 
was included in the museum's 1921 Catalogue of 
Paintings. It remained at the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one hundred years until it was sold by 
the Boston Athenaeum, and stayed in private 
hands until it was acquired by the Peabody 
Essex Museum in 1999. During this period the 
portrait was shown at the National Portrait 
Gallery in Washington, DC in In Pursuit of Fame: 
Rembrandt Peale. 

Rembrandt Peale's painting of Rammohun 
Roy, one of only two painted from life, is a 
sensitive, appreciative depiction of a founder of 
modern India. Peale's mastery of oil painting is 
evident in the gentle luminosity of his subject's 
face, so skilfully set off by the soft glow of the 
silk neck cloth and elegant arrangement of the 
brocade turban. The composition succeeds in 
drawing the viewer's attention to the character 
of a remarkable human being. In its new home 
at the Peabody Essex Museum, the portrait will 
encourage those who see it to consider the 
special relationship between artist and subject 
and the long and rich connection between India 
and the United States to which it testifies. 


NOTE 


1 Several dates in the 1770s have been published as 
the birth year of Rammohun Roy and his birthplace has 


also been recorded as Burdwan. 
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Newsletter from Delhi 
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Art events seldom make it to the front pages 
of Delhi newspapers. When they do, the news is 
usually not good. Last year, Deepa Mehta's film 
Fire and then later her project for a film, Water 
evoked incendiary response, which set fire to the 
Delhi cinema hall that was showing the first film, 
and burnt down the set built in Varanasi for the 
second film. As | recall, Fire was objectionable 
because it shows a lesbian relationship, and all 
"deviant" sex — or is it all sex? — is contrary to 
Indian culture and heritage. Two years ago, 

M.F. Husain's paintings were vandalized by Hindu 
fundamentalists who were, in essence, 
questioning his right to paint images of Hindu 
goddesses. Ten years ago, affiliates of a Centrist 
political party clubbed to death the Marxist street 
theatre artist Safdar Hashmi, whose street play 
obstructed an election procession. Art events 
generally get noticed when somebody objects to 
them. 

In most of these instances, a group is 
offended because a work of art transgresses their 
moral, religious, or political sensibilities, and they 
take "direct action" against it. It must be a mercy 
that so few people.take notice of art because 
there can hardly exist a work or an idea that 
would not offend at least someone on the 
planet. it is our manner of dealing with E 
disagreement and even offence, that 
demonstrates the maturity of our civilization. 

The controversy that recently erupted at the 
National Gallery of Modern Art (NGMA) here is 
of a somewhat different nature, but raises similar 
issues of tolerance, free expression, and forcible 
suppression, this time through the civil processes 
of the State. The events were as follows: a group 
of artists and gallery owners made a proposal to 
the NGMA last year for a show of artists born 
after Independence. Like many national art 
institutions, the National Gallery too has been 
headed for years by civil servants while the 
search for a suitable professional goes on. The 
proposal for this exhibition was discussed by the 
bureaucrat-director and the Advisory Committee, 
which consists of artists and critics; it was 
approved. The show was going up on the walls, 


when the new director (also a ministry official 
but new to the job) asked for one canvas to be 
removed because she perceived it as being 
irreverent towards a national symbol. This 
created a furore. In the end all participants chose 
to withdraw from the show and guests who 
came two hours later to the opening saw empty 
gallery walls. In the next few days, a member of 
the National Gallery's Advisory Committee 
resigned, artists protested, the event became 
front-page news, and Surendran Nair's "An Actor 
Rehearsing the Interior Monologue of Icarus" 
became very well known indeed. 

In Surendran's painting a field of deep red is 
bisected by an Ashokan pillar atop which the 
actor stands: a small lone human with wings, 
confronting the path of his descent. In ironic 
counterpoint a flock of flamingoes flaps through 
the air, so much lower, so much steadier than the 
man. The work is Mondrian-like in its disciplined 
palette and rectilinear composition, but is 
profoundly poetic in its evocation of myth, 
history, and human frailty. The ancient pillar on 
which the actor stands can be seen as a symbol . 
of man's perennial desire to perfect himself. 
Ashoka's pillars were erected to declare the 
Dharma, when the emperor repented of his 
violence and rapacity and converted to 
Buddhism. In Greek myth, Icarus too is a figure 
who aspires for heaven: wearing wings, he seeks 
to fly but overreaches and dies in the attempt. By 
calling the winged figure an actor who plays 
Icarus, rather than Icarus himself, Surendran 
sharpens the poignancy of the painting. For 
unlike Icarus, the actor who plays the part has 
foreknowledge of his doom. 

Why was this painting objectionable? 
Apparently, Department of Culture officials 
feared that "as civil servants they would be liable 
for prosecution if such a depiction of the 
national emblem was allowed". This has given 
the show's organizers — and the whole 
community of artists — an easy target. The Indian 
constitution contains a code restricting the use of 
the national flag and the national anthem. The 
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Surendran Nair, 

"An Actor Rehearsing the 
Interior Monologue of 
Icarus", 2000. Oil on 
canvas; 210 x 180 cm. 
Private collection. 
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and coins is a fragment of the capital from the 
Ashokan pillar at Sarnath. It was chosen by Nehru 
as a national emblem (over the strenuous 
objections of art historians) but is not protected 
by a similar law. And the Ashokan pillar with 
intact lion capital that Surendran has depicted is 
another one, an archaeological monument at 
Sanchi which is even further from the restrictions 
of law. The position taken by the officials is not 
legally defensible, and artists quite rightly are 
asking who has the right to decide who may 
draw upon our common heritage, and how. The 
role and functioning of the National Gallery is 
also being questioned. It is unlikely that a person 
from within the field would have read the 
painting as objectionable in any way. Artists and 


critics feel that while the gallery is being run by 


non-experts, the Advisory Board's opinion should 


be taken on matters of content and programme. 
Otherwise, the institution will drift away from 
the function it is meant to serve. 

While this controversy was avoidable, it is 
inevitable that the National Gallery will have 
trouble in choosing its path. Being an instrument 
of the State it will inevitably be cautious and 
conservative; yet its province is modern and 
contemporary art which is usually provocative 
and irreverent. There have been two very good 
contemporary art exhibitions in Delhi recently, 
and it is hard to imagine either being installed in 
the NGMA under any kind of leadership. 

At the Habitat Centre, two members of the 
Women's Initiative on Kashmir, writer/designer 
Sonia Jabbar and photographer/installation artist 
Sheba Chhachi showed "When the gun is raised, 


dialogue stops...": Women's voices from Kashmir. 





Beyond a carved Kashmiri walnut wood screen, 
plastered over with newspaper pages reporting 
the endless violence in Kashmir, lay a room with 
two rows of rihals, the wooden stands on which 
sacred books are kept. Each riha/ held a 
photographic portrait of a woman and her 
testimony. The women include Shias, Sunnis, 
Pandits, relatives of militants, victims of militants, 
victims of the security forces...on and on, the 
voices of women from every possible 
circumstance, who are trying to rear their 
children and keep their domestic peace in lives 
seared by the conflict. 

At the Max Mueller Bhavan and the British 
Council, Sonia Khurana who has just returned 
from a Master of Fine Arts in London, has made 
a startlingly assured debut here with Lone 
women don't lie, an exhibition of video 
installations. The short film loop called Bird is 
particularly disturbing and moving: Khurana 
shows her own naked and overweight self 
furiously flapping around the studio, trying 
somehow to rise above her recalcitrant, gravity- 
bound body. Comic, sad, and painfully honest, it 


is very much a woman's version of some of the 


themes Surendran explored in his painting. Had it 


been given the wrong kind of publicity, this 


brave work would have invited unseemly 


reactions, but with no fuss surrounding it, it has 
had a dignified presentation at the gallery of the 


British Council Division. 





Sonia Jabbar and 

Sheba Chhachi, "When 
the gun is raised, 
dialogue stops...", 2000. 
Photo installation, wood, 
paper, photographs, rice, 
earth, and barbed wire. 
Photograph: 

Sheba Chhachi. 
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Newsletter from Mumbai 


Monisha Ahmed 


To start from the top and look down is a bit 
like looking back at particular stages in the 
development of Mumbai's contemporary art 
movement. From the Dome Gallery of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art (NGMA), which featured 
trends in art and technology through innovative 
installations, one began a kaleidoscopic journey 
down through various levels of Mumbai’s art 
movement, Each level was supposed to unfold like 
a feature in a magazine. At least that is how Saryu 
Doshi, Honorary Director of the NGMA and curator 
of the show /deas and images il: Art in Mumbai 
(September 2000), conceptualized the exhibition. 
The content of the "magazine" was determined on 
the basis of five themes: spotlight, focus, profile, 
portfolio, and trends in art and technology. 

"Spotlight: Artists Choice" was the subject of 
the first level. Here, the NGMA invited four of the 
city’s eminent artists - Syed Haider Raza, Akbar 
Padamsee, Prabhakar Kolte, and Nalini Malani — to 
select five artists whose works of art are of special 
significance. While each artist was given a set of 
seven criteria by which they could choose works of 
art, nothing was said about what the NGMA's 
criteria were for choosing these four artists. 

The focus of level two was “Art in the Family”. 
Works of art executed by various members of one 
family were exhibited together in the hope of 
discovering the presence or absence of symbiotic 
relationships. The display here looked at the works 
of the Haldankars, Dhurandhars, Trindades, 
Sadwelkars, Malis, Hebbars, Bendres, Husains, 
Dalals, Talims, Kamaths, and Chillars. The question 
being asked here was, does genetics, and the 
environment a child grows up in, determine her 
artistic potential? Perhaps a bit cliched, as the same 
could be true for all professions, but interesting at 
the same time to see works of one family member 
juxtaposed against another's. 

This year's profile showcased the works of the 
painter K.H. Ara. From cleaning cars at the age of 
seven, and painting in his spare time, Ara had his 
first one-man show in 1942 at Chetana Art Gallery. 
The paintings exhibited at the NGMA spanned 
many decades and revealed the various styles he 
worked in: Bengal revivalist, cubist, abstractionist, 


landscapes, and portraits. However, it is at times 
difficult to know which phase preceded the other 
because Ara rarely dated his paintings. Ara is well- 
known for his paintings of nudes, and flower 
studies. His renderings of voluptuous nudes are said 
to represent his mother, whom he lost at the age 
of three, and reveal his childhood insecurities, while 
his flowers are evocative expressions of his 
individualistic style where he wished to "fuse the 
grace of nature with the subtle beauty of life", 

Level four looked at the Art Deco style, which 
was in vogue in Mumbai in the 1930s and '40s, and 
translated itself through architecture (a good 
example are the residential buildings around the 
Oval), jewellery, furniture, and tableware. Examples 
of most of these were presented in the "portfolio"; 
absent however were clothes. The art deco style 
was perhaps the last bit of western influence that 
the city experienced before India became 
independent, and contributed to its transformation 
into a cosmopolitan city. Along with the art deco 
objects came ballroom dancing, jazz, cabaret, 
horse-racing, and visits to theatres and cinema 
houses. In fact most of Mumbai's cinema houses, 
such as Metro and Eros, came up around this time. 

Since its inception in 1996 the National Gallery 
of Modern Art has each year presented a show on 
Mumbai's artistic expressions. The first exhibition, in 
1997, featured art in Mumbai 1947-97 to coincide 
with the 50th year of Indian independence. This 
was followed by A Collector's Eye, an exhibition 
based on the Jehangir Nicholson Collection in 
Mumbai. Last year’s “magazine-style” exhibition 
was a prelude to this year’s and was titled ideas 
and Images I: The Mumbai Magazine. The 
exhibition is well conceived, interesting, and 
informative. The selection of Ara's works is a visual 
delight. It is perhaps one of the best exhibitions 
curated by the NGMA till date. ° 

Festival of Toys ~ a new exhibit of traditional 
Indian toys — opened at the Prince of Wales 
Museum towards the end of August. Manisha 
Nene, assistant curator in charge of education and 
art activities at the museum, said that the idea 
came from a workshop the museum held for school 
children. This made them aware of the museum's 


qo. 


lack of activities for children. Since India has a rich 
heritage of toys, this was selected as the theme of 
an exhibit that catered specifically to children. 
While the exhibit is a temporary one, they hope 
that when their new wing is opened they will have 
a gallery primarily for children — where they can 
both look at and handle the toys. 

While the exhibition is an interesting idea, the 
displays are uninspiring. If the intention of the 
exhibition was to, as one panel claims, "share that 
excitement, joy, and knowledge [that toys invoke]" 
it was sadly lacking. Apart from labels in the Indus 
Valley Civilization showcase, none of the other toys 
was labelled. Terms such as "folk" or "wooden" 
are very generic, and tell us nothing about the toy 
or where it came from. India is a vast country, so 
are those wooden toys made in Sawantwadi or 
Andhra Pradesh? Is that green cloth parrot with 
beads from Kutch? Manisha states that the 
exhibition was put together in a hurry, and as a 
result there was not enough time to do everything; 
however, when the toy gallery opens in the new 
wing the exhibits will be displayed in a more 
exciting manner with informative labels. 

For two weeks from the end of September, 
Haku Shah regaled the city with a multitude of 
workshops, lectures, and exhibitions of his 
paintings. Both an academic and an artist, Haku 
Shah is well known for setting up Shilpa Gram, a 
village-museum which works towards the revival of 
the arts and crafts, as well as the performing arts of 
India. He is also the author of several publications, 
as well as articles in Marg books, on terracottas and 
textiles in India. His exhibition at the Birla Century 
Art Gallery featured his trademark Krishna with the 
bulls, while "Gandhiji" was the theme of his 





exhibition of collages and paintings at Cymroza Art 
Gallery. To the Museum Society of Bombay he gave 
a lecture on Pithora Baba, the god of the Rathwa 
communities who inhabit parts of Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. A Pithora painting is executed in 
order to fulfil a particular wish. It is painted, in a 
day, on the walls of a house by men who are 
known as /akhara (literally "writer-painter"). The 
scene consists of Pithora riding on a horse, 
accompanied by his wife, his ancestors, and other 
members of his retinue. Once the painting is 
completed and blessed by the priest it is said to 
"breathe", and Pithora Baba is said to "live" 
amongst the inhabitants of the house. Haku Shah 
claims that the Rathwas are truly talented artists 
whose workmanship is exquisite. "It is 
unfortunate," he concludes, "that though some of 
the Rathwas live barely three hours away from 
Baroda Art College, no one from there ever goes to 
see their work. Art students remain ignorant of 
these artists and are not encouraged to learn from 
them. We show no respect to our indigenous 
artists." 


The opening of the 
exhibition /deas and 
Images Il: Art in Mumbai 
at the NGMA. Seated 
from left to right are Dr 
Saryu Doshi, Honorary 
Director, NGMA; Mr B.G. 
Deshmukh, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, 
NGMA,; Professor B.C. 
Sanyal, at 98 years one of 
the oldest living 
contemporary artists in 
India; and Mr Kekoo 
Gandhy, owner of Gallery 
Chemould. The three 
paintings behind them, 
from left to right, are by 
Baiju Parthan, Gieve 
Patel, and Anju Dodiya. 
Photograph: NGMA, 
Mumbai. 
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Detached head of a 
Tirthankara. Deccan, 11th 
century. Black shale; 

34 cm high. Trustees of 
the National Museums of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 
photograph courtesy of 
the same. 
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Newsletter from London 


John Siudmak 


An interesting small travelling exhibition 
entitled Human and Divine: 2000 Years of Indian 
Sculpture organized by the Hayward Gallery for 
the Arts Council is now taking place in England. 
Roughly half the 75 exhibits are drawn from our 
two main repositories of Indian art, the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
while the rest have been borrowed from other 


museums in the United Kingdom including the 


Ipswich Borough Council Museums and Galleries, 
the Marischal Museum of the University of 
Aberdeen, the Barber Institute of Fine Arts of the 
University of Birmingham, and the National 
Museums of Scotland, Edinburgh, as well as from 
private collectors and dealers. The exhibition 
partly counters the criticism often aired in the 
British press that many of the sculptures in 


storage at the British Museum and Victoria and 








Albert Museum rarely see the light of day. Most 
of the provincial museum loans are hitherto 
unpublished and comparatively unknown, and 
provide many pleasant surprises. Apart from a 
few early terracottas and a Kushana stone yakshi, 
the exhibition comprises examples of stone and 
bronze sculpture of the early medieval and 
medieval periods, mostly from north India. It is 
organized thematically into six different 
categories: auspicious females, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, other deities, Jainism, and 
miscellaneous. It must be emphasized that it is 
not a scholarly exercise, and its main purpose as 
a touring exhibition is to introduce the wider 
public outside the metropolis to a selection of 
Indian sculptures they would not normally have 
the opportunity to see. It was curated by the 
artist Balraj Khanna, previously responsible for 
two National Touring Exhibitions, one on 
Kalighat paintings, the other on Krishna as divine 
lover, and George Michell, who had been 
involved in the 1982 /mage of Man exhibition at 
the Hayward Gallery as well as the later very 
successful exhibition of wood sculpture from 
south India at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

According to the preface in the catalogue, the 
concept behind the exhibition was to display the 
sculptures in the way that modern art is shown 
with the objective of emphasizing their qualities 
as works of art. The first venue was the New Art 
Gallery, Walsall, near Birmingham with its 
sizeable Asian community. Here the exhibits were 
installed in the impressive new galleries 
specifically designed for modern and 
contemporary art, in three spacious rooms with 
plain whitewashed walls and good overhead 
lighting, where they were placed against the 
walls to be viewed free of encumbrance. 
However, the effect was rather stark, and while 
there were individual labels and information on 
each section, there was not the exhaustive 
background information most exhibition goers 
are now used to. 

The exhibition is accompanied by an 
illustrated catalogue with a long essay by Balraj 
Khanna on the historical, cultural, and religious 
background of Indian art. The information is 
fairly rudimentary, at times personal, and full of 
inaccuracies. There is a further brief essay on the 
style and subject matter of the exhibits by 
George Michell. There are short entries on each 
exhibit at the end of the catalogue, though they 
contain little information to guide the 


uninitiated. It would have been useful to know 





Seated figure of 
Kairakkal Ammaiyar. 
Tamil Nadu, 18th century 
or earlier. Bronze; 25 cm 
high. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 
Photograph courtesy of 
the Arts Council of 
England. 


the function of a particular sculpture, its religious 


significance, and the position it occupied in the 
Jain or Buddhist temple or the Buddhist stupa of 
which it formed part. The Walsall exhibition took 
place between July 22 and September 17, 2000, 
and the second venue was the Sainsbury Centre 
for Visual Arts, Norwich, September 30 - 
December 10, 2000. The final venue will be the 
City Art Gallery, Southampton, January 12 - 
March 25, 2001. 

On September 12 the British Museum held a 
small private celebration for the French scholar 
Francine Tissot, the doyenne of Gandharan 
studies, which included the presentation of a 
felicitation volume of scholarly essays written by 
colleagues in her honour. The publication was 
made possible with the help of Professor 
Hirayama and the Institute of Silk Road Studies, 
Kamakura, Japan, and was published as Volume 6 
of the Institute's journal. A series of short talks 
was held on pertinent current research, and 
laudatory speeches were made by her French 
colleagues. The most important of the talks was 
that by Professor Harry Falk of the Freie 
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evidence for the date of Kanishka. The problem 
of this king's accession date has engaged many 
great minds over the last hundred-odd years. - 
Many scholars have taken it to be equivalent to 
the commencement of the Shaka era in 78 CE, 
though the participants of the last major 
conference devoted to the subject held in 
London in 1960 were almost equally split 
between a date of 78 CE and a date ranging 
from 115 to 145 CE. Their conclusions were based 
on a variety of approaches: numismatic, historical 
and art historical, and literary using Indian and 
Chinese sources. The present evidence is derived 
from Falk's interpretation of an Indian 
astronomical text, the Yavanajataka of 
Sphujidhvaja. According to his reading of the 
text, previously poorly edited by Pingree in the 
author's opinion, it gives a complicated equation 
based on the Shaka era to arrive at the date of 
127 CE. Interestingly this date ties in closely with 
current numismatic research conducted by Joe 
Cribb of the British Museum. At the very least the 
new evidence appears to preclude a Shaka date 
for the commencement of the era, which is an 
important advance in our knowledge. 

Christie's Visions of Asia sale is still going 
strong, though now combined with other 
topographical paintings and prints as sources 
begin to dry up. The sale was held on September 
21, and was generally very successful, though 
there were few star lots. Still on the commercial 
front, Spink's Oriental held their inaugural 
exhibition Gopis, Goddesses and Demons at their 
new premises at 21 King Street, London on 
October 9, 2000. The exhibition, which comprised 
mostly Persian and Indian Islamic art, was 
accompanied by a lavishly illustrated catalogue. 
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 Theyyam and Dialectica 

Sundaram Tagore and Cristina Naithani of 
Dialectica Gallery, 415 West Broadway, SoHo, 
have developed exhibitions of intellectual rigour, 
showcased artists engaged in spiritual, social, 
and aesthetic dialogues with traditions other 
than their own. In a brief period, Sundaram 
and Cristina have attracted an appreciative 
audience for art that transcends boundaries. 
Cristina is from Latin America, which has 
recently seen a renaissance in art — and in 
literature, with Octavio Paz and Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez winning the Nobel Prize. Sundaram, 
descended from the Nobel Laureate 
Rabindranath Tagore, is a powerhouse bringing 
poetic sensitivity and a Bengali commitment to 
the arts. 

An opening at the Dialectica is an event: 
attended by art collectors as well as a cross- 
section of individuals and professionals drawn 
from New York's very successful Indian 
community, from museums such as the 
Guggenheim and the Museum of Modern Art 
and blue-chip art galleries, and art collectors. 
Professionalism, and handsomely designed space, 
wails painted white, floors polished, and 
attention to detail, have made Dialectica a Mecca 
for the visual arts as well as poetry, literature, 
performance art, film, and music. 

Iri November 2000, Dialectica Gallery exhibited 
50 colour photographs shot by Pepita Seth in 
Kerala. Every image features Theyyam, a ritual 
dance performed in northern Kerala. Theyyam in 
Malayalam means "god". 

In Kerala, auspicious and festival days fall 
between the months of September and May. 
During this period, as they have for the past 
1,500 years, the Theyyam performers turn to their 
deities. They worship the mother goddess and 
Shiva and Vishnu in their various manifestations, 
through performance-rituals, in which they also 
enact deified ancestors, warrior heroes, animals, 
ghosts, and spirits. 

The performers go through mental, physical, 
and spiritual penance to prepare for the 
performance. Dressed in spectacular costumes 


and headdresses, with mask-like make up, they 


-enter the shrine's precincts, where they make the 
transition from one state of consciousness to 


another — from human to god or goddess. In this 
trance-like state, possessed by the deity the — 
performer dances for hours, watched and 
worshipped by the community. 

Pepita Seth, born in England in 1942, arrived 
in India in 1970. She reminds me of the 
protagonist in Ruth Prawer Jhabvala's Heat and 
Dust, having been inspired to go to India by the 
diary of her great grandfather in which he 
described his march from Calcutta to Lucknow in 
1857. She has spent 30 years in India, from 1979 
to 1985 in Kerala, documenting Theyyam, living 
among the communities practising this ritual. 
These exceptionally intelligent and extremely 
sensitive people realized the selfless passion 
Pepita brought to photographing them, neither 
condescending nor ingratiating. Indeed, she 
pursued their wisdom and her unique work came 
to be regarded as "an offering to Theyyam 
through the camera”. 

Once the Theyyam performers realized 
Pepita's respect for their rights and dignity, they 
accepted and even protected her being among 
them. She was given full artistic freedom, and 
this is evident in her incredible photographs. At 
no time did Pepita betray the trust placed in her. 
Her show provided rare insights into a private 
realm of the human spirit. | came away in awe of 
India and its people, but also with profound 
admiration for Pepita. Theyyam's religious 
authorities invited Pepita Seth to a temple in 
Kerala, where she held her first exhibition. That 
singular honour has been followed by her 
photographs being exhibited in other parts of 
India, the UK, and the USA. In 1994, Pepita 
published a novel, The Spirit Land, dedicated to 
her husband, actor Roshan Seth, with whom she 
lives in Delhi. 

A first-rate, full-colour, large-format, soft- 
cover catalogue (37 pages) Reflections of the 
Spirit: The Theyyams of Malabar with an essay by 
Pepita Seth has been published by Dialectica to 
coincide with this splendid exhibition. 
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Theyyam Goddess 


Kuratti. Photograph: 


Pepita Seth, 2000. 
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India According to Binney 

Children in America turn to Crayola after baby 
food. Manufactured in Easton, Pennsylvania, 
these crayons have over generations enabled 
children to express thoughts and feelings they 
couldn't put in words, given them a sense of 
accomplishment and self-confidence. Meanwhile, 
Edwin Binney 3rd, heir to the Crayola fortune, 
discovered India and acquired his first Indian 
painting in 1958. With childlike enthusiasm, he 
gained possession of many more works of art 
from India over the years. He bequeathed more 
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than 1,450 of these to the San Diego Museum of 
Art in 1990. 

Manuscripts and paintings from India, dating 
from the 12th to 20th century, were Binney's 
passion. A glimpse of what the Croesus of Crayola 
collected comes titled: Power and Desire: South 
Asian Paintings from the San Diego Museum of Art, 
Edwin Binney 3rd Collection, curated by Vishakha 
N. Desai and Kavita Singh (Asia Society, New York, 
October 12, 2000 - January 7, 2001). 

Doffing a hat to Binney's eye for excellence, 
we remain astonished at the Cs of Indian 


painting: creativity, calibre, courts. How the trio 
triumphed for 300 years, from the 16th to 19th 
century, deserves being viewed. Princes provided 
patronage. Their courts became synonyms for 
schools of Indian painting. In the end we are 
bowled over by the creativity and calibre of the 
artists. Power and Desire enthralls us as we 
visualize rulers and ruled; deities and devotees; 
love sacred and profane. Beyond the palette of 
colours that in the west only Titian, Rembrandt, 
Van Gogh dared use, there prevails brilliance. 
Peregrinating from an image to being lost inside 
a painterly realm, like Theseus we pick up a 
thread to trace the exit from the labyrinth. Love, 


understanding, compassion inspired by Hindu 
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ideals, Muslim aspirations, Jain pacifism, Buddhist 
beliefs, Sikh valour, led to nothing short of 
Indianness. 

Celebrated for his encyclopedic collection of 
Indian art, Binney 3rd's periscope at the Asia 
Society strains images from the Pahari, Mughal, 
Rajasthani, and Deccani courts. Inscribed on some 
of the paintings here are descriptions in Sanskrit, 
Farsi, as well as other languages. Each hinting, 
one garners, at India's immense wealth of 
learning, diversity. Power and Desire reveals the 
foresight with which Edwin Binney 3rd collected. 
Viewers are bound to share his fascination for 
Indian painting and in the process discover new 


insights and pleasures. 


Asavari Ragini. Central 
India, Malwa, circa 1640. 
Opaque watercolour on 
paper; 20.2 x 16.1 cm. 
Edwin Binney 3rd 
collection. 
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Gendun Gyatso, IInd 
Dalai Lama, 1475-1542. 
16th century. Gilt bronze; 
24 cm. Tibet House US. 
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Art Treasures from the Land of Snows 

Americans celebrated the 65th birthday of 
H.H. Tenzin Gyatso, the XIVth Dalai Lama in an 
unusual way: an exhibition of 60 rare objects - 
gilt bronzes, thankas, ritual objects dating from 
the 12th to 20th century. Art Treasures from the 
Land of Snows: Selections from the Tibet House 
Repatriation Collection at Tibet House US, New 
York (July 6 - September 22), revealed the 
sophisticated art of Tibet. Photographs from the 
Gribenow photo archives helped visualize the 
scenic splendour of this land and the individuality 
of the Tibetans. 

This exhibition pertains to the mandate of the 
Dalai Lama to collect the best and most diverse 
examples of Tibetan sacred, fine, and folk art, 
ultimately to be repatriated to a national 
museum in a free Tibet. Americans generously 
donated. Love for Tibetan art and a profound 
concern for the cultural heritage of the Tibetans 
prompted Americans also to have such fine art 
objects documented and conserved. And the 
museum in New York is simultaneously 
developing a photographic archive of Old Tibet. 
The Gribenow collection has been conserved by a 


generous grant from the Henry R. Luce 
Foundation. This collection, begun in 1992, is 
valued at over a million dollars at present. Sadly, 
since the Chinese communists marched into Lhase 
in 1950, incredible Tibetan art and Buddhist 
manuscripts have been destroyed, specifically 
during the cultural revolution of the 1960s. At 
least art objects surfacing in the west have led tc 
an understanding of their aesthetic quality and 
symbolic iconography. These have established the 
reputation of the Tibetan artistic tradition. 

Set up in 1987, Tibet House US is a non-profit 
organization dedicated to the preservation of 
Tibet's unique cultural heritage. It contains an 
authentic Tibetan shrine room hand-painted by 
Tibetan artists featuring an exquisite lifesize clay 
Buddha. A variety of educational programmes 
are offered throughout the year. Lectures cover 
Buddhism, Tibetan culture and environment. It is 
worth dropping in, for a modest fee, to listen to 
distinguished scholars such as Robert Thurman 
and eminent writers like Peter Matthiessen 
(author of Snow Leopard), among others. Tibet 
House serves as home to permanent and 
temporary exhibitions of Tibetan art as well as 
works inspired by Tibet and Buddhism. A library, 
audio-visual centre, a gift shop well stocked with 
books about Tibet makes pausing here fulfilling 
to one's conscience and culturally rewarding. 
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The world of 

Asian art and culture 

within your reach 

MARG, meaning a pathway, leads the 
reader through the cultural heritage of 
India and its neighbouring countries. 
Established in 1946, Marg is dedicated 
to revealing lesser known facets of the 
world of art and is under the general 
editorship of Dr Pratapaditya Pal. Marg 
is published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book 

A de luxe hard cover edition of about 
150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound and 
dust-jacketed, with approximately 120 
colour and black and white illustrations. 


The Marg Art Magazine 

The soft cover edition contains about a 
third of its hard cover counterpart; plus 
non-thematic articles, newsletters, and 
exhibition and book reviews. 


LATEST BOOK 
(DECEMBER 2000) 


2000: 

Reflections on the Arts in India 
Edited by Pratapaditya Pal 

pp. 180 


Fifteen scholars and practitioners — 
each an expert in his or her field — 
assess the current state of art in India. 
This richly illustrated volume covers 
q archaeology, museums, tribal and folk 
art, textiles, contemporary art, 
architecture, urban planning, Hindustani 
music, dance, theatre, cinema, and 
television. — 
It also includes a tribute to Margs ` 
founder-editor Mulk Raj Anand, who 
completes 95 in 2000. 
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The Arts of Kutch 


The former princely state of Kutch in northwestern 
Gujarat has a long history of art patronage. This 
volume covers the medieval temple and mosque 
architecture, the Aina Mahal and Prag Mahal which 
are museums today, painting, and the rich craft 
traditions of wood carving, textiles and 


embroideries, and silver work. 


Edited by 
Christopher W. London 
pp. 148 





Art from Thailand 


Art found in Thailand stretches over more than 
two millennia. Of great importance and of 
special interest is a long and intimate 
relationship between Thailand and India of 
cultures and artistic traditions, Buddhist and 
Hindu. The study of art from Thailand has 
progressed rapidly in the last decades. Scholars » 
have new things to say, new theories, new 
dating, new ideas regarding artistic relationships 
and influences. The Marg volume is timely as it 
presents writers who are involved in this 
rethinking. They include senior scholars and 


promising young academics. 


Edited by Robert L. Brown 
pp. 112 





































































Twentieth-Century Indian Sculpture: 
The Last Two Decades 


in the 19805 and '90s Indian sculpture was — 
unusually productive of new ideas, new idioms 
expressed in a radically wide variety of materia 
and mediums, and these are considered in this. 
volume. The first section has essays on trends i 
mainstream sculpture, while section IH criticail 
views alternative practices, and present-day pu 
sculpture in many states of India. The final sect 
features the works of twenty-seven sculptors w 
excerpts from the writings of art critics or 
statements by the artists. 


Edited by Shivaji K. Panikkar 
pp. 160 


Court Painting in Rajasthan 


From the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries the o 
patronage of the Rajput rulers of Rajasthan gave 
rise to a rich profusion of distinctive painting styles. 
The contributors to this book explore various topics 
of recent research which throw new light on the 
major (and some minor) Rajasthani schools of 

painting and their social, historical, and religious > 
background. The articles are based on material 
from a multitude of public and private collections. 
and wall-paintings in situ. Essays on individual o: 
illustrated manuscripts, and on artists, their families, 
and patrons are also included. ae 


Edited by Andrew Topsfield 
pp. 160 


Eternal Kaveri: 
Historical Sites along 
South Ladia’s Greatest River | 


This volume is dedicated to the history, culture, 
and mythology of the Kaveri. Along its course of 
more than 750 kilometres from the Western 
Ghats to the Bay of Bengal, the river passes by 
numerous cities and towns with ancient forts 
and shrines. A selection of these sites appears in 
this volume, each chapter written by a scholar 
who has made a particular study of the chosen 
sie Or topic. 


Edited by George Michell 
Photographs by Clare Arni 
pp. 124 
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ARS, DIARIES, AND PORTFOLIOS 


Marg also designs and produces exclusive calendars, desk 
diaries, as well as portfolios. We present here some of the 
work undertaken for clients. 











« AUSPICIOUS BEGINNINGS 
Wall calendar, 2000, 


for Tata Steel 
de. FASCIA 
FACE OF GLORY: 
THE MASK TRADITIONS 
OF INDIA 
Illustrated desk diary, 2000, 
WIDENING VISIONS v 
Desk calendar, 2000, 


for Ambuja Cement 
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For more information, contact or write to: 
Marg Publications, 

Army & Navy Building, 3rd Floor, 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Mumbai 400 001, INDIA. 

Phone :(022) 2842520, 2821151, 2045947-48, 
2049131 Ext. 7828 

(022) 2047102, (c/o NCPA) 2845350 
margpub@tata.com 
www.tata.com/marg 


Fax 
E-mail 
Website 
or to: 


1. Regional Offices 
Delhi: Marg Publications, 
Attn. Mr R.K. Gupta, Tata Services Limited, 
“Jeevan Bharati”, Tower No. 1 (10th Floor), 
124, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 110 001. 
Phone: (01D 3327072-76 Fax: (011) 3326265 
E-mail: tataserv&bol.net.in 
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Calcutta: Marg Publications, 

Attn: Ms Raka Datta, 

c/o The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, 

Tata Centre (5th Floor), 

43, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 071. 

Phone: (033) 2882174, 2887051, 2889251 Fax: (033) 2885383 
E-mail: margcal&cal2.vsnl.net.in 


2. Overseas Representatives 
UK: Marg Publications, 
c/o Ms Daphne Harris, Tata Limited, 
18, Grosvenor Place, London SWIX 7HS. 
Phone: 0044-20-72358281 Fax: 0044-20-72595996 
E-mail: daphne@tata.co.uk 
Remittance to be made in favour of Tata Limited 


USA: Marg Publications, 

c/o Ms Bonnie Feldman, Tata Incorporated, 

101, Park Avenue, New York, NY 10178. 

Phone: 001-212-5577979 Fax: 001-212-5577987 

Remittance (for subscriptions only) to be made in favour of 
Tata Incorporated 


Australia and New Zealand: Mr. Sam Grover, 
Oriental Book Distributors, 

Suite 4, Leichhardt Business Centre, 

481, Parramatta Road, 

Leichhardt, NSW, Australia. 

Phone: 0061-2-95726942 Fax: 0061-2-95727942 
E-mail: oriental@maxi.net.au 


3. Distributor - USA, CANADA 
Art Media Resources, Ltd. (Paragon Book Gallery, Inc.), 
1507, South Michigan Avenue, Suite 200, 
Chicago, IL 60605, USA. 
Phone: 001-312-6635351/5155 Fax: 001-312-6635177 
E-mail: paragon@ paragonbook.com 
Remittance (for individual titles only) to be made in favour of 
Art Media Resources, Ltd. 


4. Subscription Agent - USA 
Suresh & Mrudula Sutaria, Distinctive Art, 
7438, Tunbury Lane, Houston, TX 77095. 
Phone: 001-281-8597242 Fax: 001-281-8598336 
Website : www.distinctiveart.com 
E-mail: info&distinctiveart.com 
Remittance to be made in favour of 
Marg Publications 
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Art from Thailand, edited by Robert L. 
Brown. Marg Publications, Mumbai, 1999. 
104 pages, 115 illustrations. Rs 1950/US$ 60. 

Studies in Southeast Asian Art: Essays in 
Honor of Stanley J. O'Connor, edited by Nora 
A. Taylor. Studies in Southeast Asia No. 29. 
Cornell Southeast Asia Program Publications, 
Ithaca, 2000. 244 pages, illustrated. 


Two new collections of articles offer an 
opportunity to reflect upon the current state of 
Southeast Asian art history. One of the books is a 
festschrift, with contributions from former 
students of a Cornell professor. The other is a 
Marg publication, with a focus on Thailand. There 
are eleven essays in Southeast Asian Art, seven in 
Art from Thailand. 

Art from Thailand is by far the more attractive 
publication; it has fine illustrations, primarily in 
colour, that show ancient coins, stone images of 
Vishnu, a range of Buddhist sculptures from the 
7th through the 13th centuries, Khmer-style 
temples, a cluster of 15th-century bronze Buddha 
images, votive tablets through the ages, and 
Sawankhalok ceramics. The illustrations in Studies 
in Southeast Asian Art, on the other hand, are 
with few exceptions small and unappealing, and 
not all are in focus. The contributors to Art from 
Thailand appear to have had a brief - namely to 
discuss a broad range of material - but it is the 
more narrowly focused articles that the scholar 
(and very probably general and student readers as 
well) will find more interesting, as they are the 
ones that more easily convince us that the author 
has something to say. The contributors to Studies 
in Southeast Asian Art, for the most part, provide 
us with glimpses into ongoing personal projects. 
Art from Thailand, with its relatively brief text, 
can be read from cover to cover with some ease. 
It takes concentration to read through Studies in 
Southeast Asian Art. To some extent this is 
because it is one of those publications whose fate 
is to be read only by scholars with narrow 
interests, partly because its promise —- of enlarging 
the boundaries of scholarly thinking in general - 
is only partially fulfilled. 

Cornell University has for several decades had 
one of the top-ranking Southeast Asian study 
centres in the US - a place, that is, where a variety 
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of Southeast Asian languages has been taught, 
and where professors and graduate students 
working in one discipline (economics, for instance) 
can rub shoulders and exchange ideas with those 
in another. Stanley J. O'Connor was the art 
historian in this mix. Having visited Southeast Asia 
while in the employ of the US government, he 
became a graduate student at Cornell in 1961, 
started teaching in 1964, defended his dissertation 
in 1965, was tenured in 1967, and became full 
professor in 1971. He retired in 1996. 

O'Connor's best known publication, Hindu 
Gods of Peninsular Siam (1972), started life as his 
dissertation. The art of the peninsula and of the 
elusive kingdom of Srivijaya in the first millennium 
remained the primary focus of O'Connor's interests 
until the early 1980s. As the historian Oliver 
Wolters indicates in his amiable account of 
O'Connor's career, Hindu Gods of Peninsular Siam 
received warm reviews. It was also apparent from 
the time of publication that O'Connor had left 
many loose ends in his discussion of the Indian 
sources for a key early (circa 5th-century) Vishnu 
image and that by excluding 7th-8th-century 
sandstone images of Vishnu found elsewhere in 
Thailand, in Cambodia, and in Vietnam, he could 
only tell part of the story. | 

The challenge of enlarging his parameters, of 
using the tools of stylistic analysis (or such means as 
stone identification) in order to re-examine the 
legacy of French scholarship never engaged 
O'Connor. His frustration with stylistic analysis and 
with the study of motifs as a means to establish 
chronological sequences became apparent in an 
article published in 1976 - an article that Wolters 
recognizes as a turning point in O'Connor's 
thinking. Faced with a hard-to-identify and hard-to- 
date stone image found on the peninsula, O'Connor 
turned to poetic evocation: "Stylistics, iconographic 
studies, typological classification may surround this 
work, provide a horizon for it, and even dissect it, 
but they falter and fall silent before the meaning it 
intends." 

Hindu Gods of Peninsular Siam has left a 
legacy in the world of Southeast Asian art history 
as a whole; the developments in O'Connor's 
thinking have had an effect on his students. In 
Art from Thailand, Virginia Dofflemyer broadens 
O'Connor's geographical spread in her article 
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Votive tablet from 
peninsular Thailand, circa 
8th century. Baked clay; 
height: 8 cm. National 
Museum, Nakhorn Si 
Thammarat. Photograph: 
Santi Leksukhum. In Art 
from Thailand. 
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"Vishnu Images from Ancient Thailand and the 
Concept of Kingship". Her basic terminology - 
"Group | (400-650 CE)" and "Group II (650-800 
CE)" - is taken from O'Connor, but her best points 
are made when she is willing to propose 
narrower dates (such as mid-7th century for a 
Vishnu from Dong Si Mahapot). She correctly 
draws attention to gold repoussé plaques for the 
light they shed on the later phase of Si Thep 
sculpture, but surely she is overly cautious in 
assigning the Si Thep Vishnu with marked 
contrapposto to the period 700-850 CE when it 
must have been created considerably closer to 
700 than to 850. Some of the same images of 
Vishnu have also been the subject of a recent 
study by Dalsheimer and Manguin (in the 1998 
Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient). 
Their pre-600 proposals err in the opposite 
direction, and re-examinations still broader in 
scope will have to sort the whole matter out. 

At any rate, the path O'Connor has taken 
since the publication of Hindu Gods of Peninsular 
Siam indicates that he is unlikely to return to the 
fray himself. His disinclination to become 
engaged in issues of chronology has clearly 
affected his students and the nature of the 
training they have received. In Art from Thailand, 
for instance, Robert Wicks, a Cornell graduate 
and a contributor to both volumes, concludes his 


fascinating discussion of the motifs on 7th-8th- 





century Dvaravati coins with the publication of a 
newly discovered "elephant/goddess" type, which 
he then also assigns to the "7th-8th century", 
when the actual date is more likely to be circa 3rd 
century. The other contributor to both volumes, 
M.L. Pattaratorn Chirapravati, dates peninsular 
terracotta tablets depicting the twelve-armed 
Avalokiteshvara to the 10th century, without 
mentioning the iconographic and stylistic 
affinities with the great relief discovered at 
Nalanda Site No. 3, which may date from the 
early 8th century. 

The titles of two articles published in the 
1980s suggest the directions O'Connor's interests 
were then taking: "Art Critics, Connoisseurs and 
Collectors in the Southeast Asian Rain Forest: A 
Study in Cross-Cultural Art Theory", and 
"Metallurgy and Immortality at Candi Sukuh, 
Java". Oliver Wolters and several of the 
contributors to Studies in Southeast Asian Art 
draw attention to the importance of an even 
more recent article, "Humane Literacy and 
Southeast Asian Art", published in the Journal of 
Southeast Asian Studies in 1995 in an issue 
devoted to state-of-the-field reports. O'Connor 
described the challenges to traditional art history 
presented by the rise of postmodern relativism, 
and then went on to ask "what is the place of 
Southeast Asian art in America and in the liberal 
arts college". Many of us would answer as 
follows: some familiarity with such great 
monuments of universal ambition as Borobudur 
and Angkor Wat (and, say, the Ananda temple in 
Pagan and Wat Pho in Bangkok), and an 
engagement with the themes embodied in these 
structures. No one with a claim to "humane 
literacy", it might be proposed, should remain 
unacquainted with these monuments. O'Connor's 
response to his own question was quite different: 
"The answer is in the museum." He then went on 
to discuss the ways museums isolate works of art, 
in a realm outside that of everyday experience; 
the place of museums and of traditional museum 
equivalents in Southeast Asia (including the 
collections in the rainforest); and positive 
examples of museum exhibitions and catalogues, 
especially shows of ethnographic art, with 
catalogue illustrations depicting the art in situ. 
Along the way, he lamented that standard 
textbook treatments of Southeast Asian art do 
not link art and experience; in them, works of art 
are "placeless, viewed from nowhere, unframed 
by cultural practice or physical circumstance and 
are thus unworlded". 


It is now unfashionable to say that "art speaks 
for itself". And of course we all want to learn 
something about the sort of life that has gone on 
around works of art, from the moment of their 
creation on. Nevertheless, art can and does speak 
for itself. And it is not true that isolated works of 
art are "viewed from nowhere". They are viewed 
by our minds, by our minds as they are embedded 
in our bodies, and by our minds as they have 
been shaped by past experiences. A work of art is 
a system of internal relationships, and viewers are 
able to enter the world they make utterly and 
completely. To know how such a realm differs 
from the realms that immediately preceded it, 
furthermore, is a kind of cultural immersion just 
as total as an experience of the world formed by 
the life that has gone on outside the work of art. 

Studies in Southeast Asian Art does not, in fact, 
altogether lack such efforts at immersion. Astri 
Wright's essay on the self-portraits of the 
contemporary Javanese painter Lucia Haritini, 
whose touchstones are said to be Salvador Dali 
and Marilyn Monroe, is full of speculative analysis 
of individual paintings, somewhat leavened by the 
author's admission that at one point the artist told 
her that one of her interpretations was all wrong. 
Jan Mrazek describes at some length the desired 
physical qualities of a wayang puppet, convincing 
us that the shadow puppet is as much a tool to be 
manipulated as a frozen picture. But the thrust of 
the book from the viewpoint of the editor is in the 
direction of new perspectives, thus carrying 
forward the themes of O'Connor's "humane 
literacy". She paints a picture of the field few 
scholars will recognize, informing us that art 
historians of Asia tend to shy away from small 
objects, that it is a point of some pride that there 
should be no references to stone structures and 
large temple complexes in the volume, and that 
archaeologists ordinarily don't give meaning and 
context to the objects they study (they just provide 
"endless charts and tables of excavated material"). 
Exceptions, she says, are the articles by E. Edwards 
McKinnon on archaeological finds in a section of 
Kalimantan and by John Miksic on 14th-century 
Chinese ceramics excavated in Singapore. (Another 
fine article with an archaeological aspect — in Art 
from Thailand - is Roxanna Brown's presentation 
of the ceramics from a wreck she calls the Australia 
Tide, representative of production shortly before 
the Sawankhalok kilns shut down at a date she 
thinks was 1584.) 

There appears to be significance to the order 
in which articles are presented in Studies in 





Rising sun/shrivatsa 
coin. Early Thailand or 
Burma, 5th-6th century. 
Silver; 34 mm, 9.0 g. 
Private collection, 
Thailand. In Art from 
Thailand. 


Southeast Asian Art, those with the least art and 
the least history leading the way. Pride of place is 
given to O'Connor's successor at Cornell, Kaja 
McGowan; her engagingly personal essay on 
attitudes toward the Balinese landscape could be 
taken as an argument for transforming 
departments of art history into departments of 
visual studies, or for allowing good descriptive 
writing to become a viable academic genre that 
does not need to be bolstered (as McGowan's 
essay is) with quotations from Walter Benjamin 
and Erving Goffman. 

Readers interested in the relationship of 
Southeast Asian art to that of India will find little 
directed toward this issue in the O'Connor 
volume. As art history moves in new directions, 
influences become an old-fashioned concern, and 
adoptions and appropriations, though more 
acceptable as concepts, are not inviting topics of 
research. Nevertheless, in Art from Thailand, John 
Listopad takes up issues relating to the Sukhothai 
style and its development. He illustrates the main 
image at the Gadaladeniya Vihara in Gampola, Sri 
Lanka and argues for its importance as a source 
for the Buddha images of Thailand in the late 
14th and early 15th centuries. Making significant 
visual connections, Listopad maintains that the 
Sukhothai style proper did not emerge until the 
late 14th century. Some of the evidence used by 
others to make a case for the crystallization of 
the characteristic Sukhothai-style image in the 
mid-14th century (or earlier) Listopad discusses 
and dismisses, other evidence he ignores (there 
are no securely dated sculptures prior to the 
1420s), And as he is summarizing his views of 
developments that are both subtle and complex, 
his article is not always easy to follow. Still, 
Listopad demonstrates that issues proper to the 
history of art are worth pursuing, and that they 
still matter. 
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From Mustard Fields to Disco Lights: Folk 
Music and Musical Instruments of Punjab, by 
Alka Pande. Mapin Publishing, Ahmedabad, 
1999, 128 pages, illustrated throughout, 
with CD. Rs 1195. 


Recent research in the field of art and culture, 
especially inspired by European traditions of 
structuralism and semiotics, has recognized that 
art forms, folk music, dance and song, and 
collective creations of a people from their myths 
and narratives to rituals and performances, 
express the way they organize their life. In other 
words, in traditional, well-knit communities, folk 
music, song and dance, folk art and narratives 
are woven into the texture of daily life. The 
study of folk music acquires special significance, 
for it expresses the soul of a community. Alka 
Pande's beautifully illustrated book with a 60- 
minute music CD comes at a time of great 
intellectual turmoil when native traditions are 
struggling to rediscover the primordial, 
inexhaustible reservoirs of culture which 
produced great works of art, literature, and 
systems of philosophical speculation in the fertile 
land of Punjab, the ancient Sapta Sindhu of the 
Vedas. 

Dr Alka Pande, well known in the field of art 
history and art journalism in India, is presently 
Chairperson, Department of Fine Arts, Panjab 
University, Chandigarh. With sensitivity and deep 
understanding of the life of the Punjabi 
community, her study develops from 
documentation.and case studies of folk 
instruments of the region into a thorough 
exploration of the situation today. As she rightly 
points out, it is extremely difficult to go into the 
distribution of folk musical instruments in the 
contiguous regions, for Punjab has no cultural 
boundaries. Since time immemorial, cultural 
interaction with traditions such as the 
Achaemenian, Macedonian, Greek, and Turk 
made Punjab a cauldron of new ideas, patterns 
of thought, and philosophical inquiry. As an art 
historian, Pande knows that along with people 
came their music and instruments which got 
assimilated in the music traditions of the region. 
Pande cites a number of instruments like the 
Persian dilruba, the Portuguese reed organ or 
harmonium, the Scottish bagpipes, and the 
pitalia, a brass instrument, the trumpet of 
western music, which with due transformations 
were adopted by this region. The Portuguese 
brought the reed organ or harmonium to India in 


the 17th century. From a pedal harmonium, it 
soon evolved into the present hand-pumped 
version. Though the harmonium was never 
accepted by classical musicians, it continues to be 
very popular among folk singers and singers of 
kirtan and Mata de Jagran. The case of the been 
is very interesting as, unlike the Scottish 
bagpipes, the bag is made of cloth not leather. . 

Since folk music is an integral part of the life 
of a community, Pande gives a brief outline of 
the culture of Punjab. Folk, devotional, and | 
classical music have flourished side by side in this 
land for centuries. Though it is difficult to trace 
the affinity of refined ragas with folk tunes, we. 
must never forget that classical music has always 
drawn on folk forms, resulting in a shared 
musical vocabulary. There are numerous 
references to musical instruments in the painting 
and sculptural traditions of the region. Indian . 
gods and goddesses are endowed with musical 
instruments: the primal god Shiva has his 
damroo, Vishnu his shankh (conch), Saraswati is 
never without her veena, and Krishna is the 
eternal flute-player. From Sanghol in Punjab, 
carved female musicians on shilpa railings, 
belonging to the 17th century have been 
recovered. Parallel to the strong, secular all- 
pervasive tradition of folk music, the dominant 
religious faiths of Punjab, Sikhism, Hinduism, and 
Islam each has its distinct repertoires, functional 
in character and linked to a specific setting. 
Among the religious musical repertoires, Pande 
discusses in detail the history and nature of the 
Sufiana Qalam, Qawwali, and Gurmat Sangeet. 
Sufism developed in Arabia and Iran in the 9th 
and 11th centuries, and found wide acceptance 
in India. The mazars and dargahs of Sufi saints 
are found all over this land. Punjab produced 
great Sufi poets like Shah Hussain and Bullae 
Shah, and Sufism has become an integral part of 
Punjabi culture, with Sufi singers like the Wadali 
brothers being accorded much respect and 
recognition. 

The excavations of Mohenjodaro, Harappa, 
and more recent ones at various places in the 
Punjab region, especially at Sanghol near Ropar, 
have proved beyond doubt that Punjabi culture is 
a continuation of the pre-Vedic ancient 
civilization. Musical instruments belonging to the 
Vedic and the Harappan period play a dominant 
role in the music of the region. Prominent among 
such instruments is the mridang which was 
played by Harappans, a drum with a wooden 
body, barrel-shaped, with the heads made of 


skin, the left-hand head larger than the right. 
The narsinghi or nagini is a royal trumpet which 
heralded the onset of war, the birth of princes, 
and the coronation of kings. It is rarely found in 
Punjab today but it can still be heard in Himachal 
Pradesh on festivals such as Dassehra in Kulu or 
Shivratri in Mandi. The narsingha, the male form 
of narsinghi, is another ancient and royal 
instrument described in the Vedas and the 
Mahabharata. It can still be heard in the akharas 
of sadhus and temples and with the Nihang 
Singhs, the legendary warriors of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The nagara, a war-drum, metal-bodied 
with one head, was carried on an elephant or a 
horse, its beat heralding the march of the army 
into battle, or announcing the arrival of kings 
and princes. It too is found in the gurdwaras of 
the Nihangs, and carried on a horse as the 
“cantonment” (in their language register) moves 
from one place to another in their perpetual 
readiness for battle. There is a full description of 
this drum in the Rigveda, Atharvaveda, and other 
ancient works. 

Drums play an important role in music: the 
damroo is believed to be the first musical 
instrument in India. This is a two-sided drum with 
an hour-glass shape and the skin tightly stretched 
over the heads. A larger version of it is the 
douroo with sharp and resonant notes. The 
douroo has been the instrument of shamans and 
exorcists and of the bhagats who sing the legend 
of the serpent god, Gugga. Another very 
important musical instrument in the singing of 
heroic ballads and romantic tales is the dhad, 
having the damroo's hour-glass shape but a bit 
larger, about 12 fingers in length. Its body is 
made of mango, mulberry, or shisham wood and 
the heads are covered in goatskin held taut with 
cords. The player pulls the cord tight with one 
hand and taps the fingers of the other hand on 
the head. The sarangi and dhad hold 
complementary positions in Punjabi folk music 
and are played together. The Dhadis, the 
balladeers of Punjab, take their name from the 
instrument. The central position of the dhol in 
Bhangra, akharas, fairs, and on all festive 
occasions has given it the most prominent 
position in the folk music of Punjab. It is made of 
mango wood, is about 48 cm long and 38 cm in 
diameter at the centre, tapering to 35 cm at the 
heads. It is beaten with slightly curved sticks. The 
beat of the drum, always played by a man, is a 
call for men to sing and dance in gay abandon. 


At weddings and festive occasions, women sing 





with the beating of the dholki, the smaller 
version of the dhol. 

Stringed instruments are very ancient and 
associated with hymns and folk songs. Prominent 
among these are the toombi, king, rabab, 
dilruba, and the folk sarangi. A stringed 
instrument typically comprises a bamboo stem set 
in a bowl made from a gourd shell. A single 
string makes it an iktara, two strings makes a 
dotara, and four strings a chotara. Iktara, known 
as toombi in Punjab, is a very common 
instrument used to accompany folk songs and 
ballads. The rabab, a highly developed 
instrument has a body of wood, and a skin 
stretched on the bowl which creates a sound-box. 
Two groups of wires are stretched on the frame, 
four wires above and seven below. It is played 
with a triangular wooden plectrum. Mardana, the 
disciple of Guru Nanak was a rabab player and 
there are many references to the instrument in 
the myths and narratives woven around the life 
of Guru Nanak. 

As already stated, the sarangi, accompanied 
by the dhad, is the most important instrument in 
the folk music of Punjab. Among all the 
instruments of India the sarangi is the only one 
on which all ragas can be played. In fact, it is the 
violin of the east. The sarangi used in classical 
music differs slightly from the folk sarangi in that 
it has more strings and is accompanied by the 
tabla. With minor variations, the sarangi is played 
throughout India. It is the most favoured 


instrument among the musicians of Punjab and 


Mangat Ram, 70-plus, 
dhol-player. For five 
generations of his family 
the techniques have 
passed from father to 
son. 
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Rajasthan. In the villages, people are simply 
carried away and sway in emotion as the 
balladeers sing romantic and heroic legends to- 
the accompaniment of the sarangi and dhad. The 
sarangi, 58 cm long and 13 cm wide, is made 
from a hollowed out block of teakwood. A skin is 
stretched over the bowl to form the sound-box. 
Four wires, three of iron and one of copper, pass 
over a bridge of camel bone fixed in the middle 
of the skin and are wound around wooden pegs 
at the top of the neck. These are aligned with 
sympathetic strings, as few as 11 or as many as 
22. 

In folk music, any material object that 
produces sound is a potential musical instrument. 
In this sense, what is important about this study 
is that Pande knows well that material objects of 
daily use like danda-sota (stout wooden stick), 
thali (bronze or brass plate), ghara (pitcher), etc. 
function as instruments in the folk music of this 
region. There are natural objects like the shankh 
which too are used as musical instruments. The 
shankh, associated with Vishnu, is blown to 
initiate religious ceremonies, for the powerful 
reverberations are deemed to be the primal 
sound of creation. 

There are some folk instruments unique to 
Punjab. The bugdu is a simple, single-note string. 
instrument; the bowl is made from a whole 
gourd covered with skin. into the gourd is set a 
long stem on which the string is stretched. The 
bugdu produces a humming sound and serves as 
one of the main instruments in men's Giddha 
(counterpart to the well-known women's Giddha 
of the Malwa region of Punjab). Another 
instrument used in men's dances, Giddha and : 
Bhangra, is the chihka-sap, a type of clapper, 
made of wooden sticks about a foot long and an 
inch wide, on the same lines as the cane snake, a 
popular children's toy. Since it produces a sound 
resembling many hands clapping in unison, it is 
called giddha (clapping) in the villages of Punjab. 
One more such musical instrument used by male 
dancers in the Malwa region is Kato, a stick with 
a carved kato or squirrel at the top. A card fixed 
to the head jerks the kato up, producing a sharp 
clicking sound. 

In this book, Pande has made folk instruments 
the focus of an exclusive study. She has 


.performed a valuable service by collecting 50 


instruments during her research, for several of 

these instruments are languishing and will pass 
into history in no time. In India's Punjab there 

has been no systematic collection of these 


instruments, in contrast to the seminal work 
done by the Islamabad-based Lok Virsaa (Folk 
Heritage) Museum. Pande discovers that out of 
the 87 instruments used by Punjab’s folk 
musicians in the past, 55 are extant, 13 seem to 
be vanishing, and 19 are long since gone. 
Collecting the instruments was a very depressing 
task, for most of the instrument makers have 
disappeared. The smaller instrument makers are 
not even aware of less common instruments like 
the siranda or taus which disappeared long ago. 

The traditional centres of instrument-making 
in Punjab are Amritsar, Phagwara, Jalandhar, and 
Patiala. Instrument making is a poor business but 
the sheer fascination for music, family tradition, 
and the resurgence of folk singing are some of 
the factors which offer hope for its survival. 

On the basis of her interaction with folk 
singers and instrument makers, and her 
expeditions to villages, Pande rightly concludes. 
that the true propagators of folk music are 
languishing and the strains of authentic folk 
instruments are being replaced with the sounds 
of octopads and synthesizers.. In this process of 
improvization and commercialization, folk tunes, 
signs and symbols embedded in the collective 
unconscious of the people are being used to 
produce Punjab Pop, Punjabi Rap, and Disco 
Bhangra. 

Written with remarkable clarity of thought, 
penetrating insight, and deep understanding of © 
the cultural processes that are taking place, this 
study is an excellent exploration of the basic 
problematics of the predicament of native | 
traditions in the coritext of the cultural invasion 
of globalization. The accompanying CD has 
performances on 15 instruments, with a, 
commentary by the author. 


Surjeet Singh 


Contemporary Architecture in the Arab 
States: Renaissance of a Region, by Udo 
Kultermann. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1999. 
262 pages, 250 illustrations. US$ 49.95. 


Contemporary Architecte 
in the Arab States 
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Udo Kultermann's comprehensive approach to 
contemporary architecture in the Arab states is a 
refreshing deviation from what has generally 
been a conspicuous orientalist attitude towards 
the region. For years, architectural production in 
the Arab states has been evaluated in terms of 
market share for many European, North 
American, and Japanese architects. With the 
notable exceptions of journals such as MIMAR, 
most publications on recent work have focused 
on the role of the architect rather than on the 
making of place. By positioning architecture 
within the specific historical, political, and 
cultural context of each of the Arab states, 
Kultermann successfully documents the 
phenomenal transformation of the physical 
environment that has been shaped by 
geopolitical forces within. 

The word "Arab" is distinguished in this work 
as describing the "inhabitants of the desert" or 
"the people of the book", without reference to 
nationality. The author affirms that the common 
bond is Arabic, the basic means of 
communication, and Islam is the dominant 
religion. The Arab states discussed here range 
from Morocco in northern Africa through Saudi 
Arabia in West Asia, to Iraq in Central Asia. 
Throughout this inclusive collection, there is an 
acknowledgement of a conscious struggle in the 


search for cultural identity and its architectural 
expression. However, the 14 nation-states are not 
lumped together under a homogeneous "Arab" 
identity. Instead, Kultermann objectively walks 
the reader through the unique social, geographic, 
and political circumstances through which the 
contemporary identity of each of these states has 
evolved. 

The vast differences between the states are 
acknowledged in their inherent ability to shape 
the diversity of their architectural identity. The 
state-of-the-art Oil Sector Complex in affluent 
Kuwait is compared with the restrained mortar 
hospital in spartan Yemen. The socialist focus of 
mass housing in Libya is compared with the 
palaces and banks in the kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, or the enormous markets in the emirate 
of Abu Dhabi. The continuity of ancient building 
traditions, evident in the works of architects such 
as Hassan Fathy in Egypt and Mohamed Saleh 
Makiya in Iraq, is contrasted with the relatively 
recent internationalist influence in a Sheraton 
hotel in Qatar. 

Kultermann investigates the role of colonial 
(and postcolonial) influences both as continuities 
as well as counterpoints in contemporary work. 
In Morocco for example, the early influence of 
the French architect Auguste Perret's concrete 
docks is traced to contemporary adaptations of 
construction technology. Conscious explorations 
to derive a contemporary expression from 
traditional typologies, such as the introverted 
courtyard, are observed in Abat Afrique's mass 
housing for traditional Muslim families. 

A large percentage of the contemporary work 
compiled here is by well-known architects such as 
Tange and Kurokawa from Japan, Frei Otto from 
Germany, Reima Pietilae from Finland, or the 
offices of SOM or HOK from the United States. 
Kultermann juxtaposes the powerful and 
evocative work of many contemporary Arab 
architects within this milieu to demonstrate both 
its spirit and its presence. The recreation of the 
traditional in the work of Hassan Fathy such as at 
the Ramses Wissa Wassef, the modernist work of 
Rifat Chadirji in Iraq, and Rasem Badran in 
Jordan, or Kamal el-Kafrawi at the University of 
Qatar demonstrate the exemplary expressions of 
contemporary production in the region. 

The remarkable range and the sheer volume 
of contemporary production in the Arab states 
have been skilfully compiled by Kultermann. One 
is left with several observations that would not 
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experiencing the architecture. The evocative 
Water Towers of Kuwait, the sophisticated 
engineering of the Hajj Terminal at King Abdul 
Aziz Airport, or the symbolism of the National 
Commercial Bank in Jeddah are presented as 
authentic contemporary interpretations of 


building principles derived from tradition and 


climate. 

Kultermann's historical background traces the 
origins of each of the Arab states to their 
beginnings and places them in the context of 
their relationship to the Berbers, the Romans, 
and the cradles of western civilization, Egypt and 
Iraq. However, he stops short of discussing the 
enlightenment in Europe and the role of Arab 
scholarship. In this volume he successfully 
investigates contemporary architecture in the 
Arab states in its "entirety". Navigating this 
enormous collection would have been facilitated 
by a map that encompassed the geographic 
range. A visual timeline of architectural 
production' would also have been a good 
complement to the chronology and exhaustive 
bibliography. This is an excellent volume, for the 
scholar, the designer, or for those with an 
interest in the diversity of culture in general or 
the Arab states in particular. 


Farooq Ameen 
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Raja Mokham Singh watching a dance on a boat. Kishangarh, Rajasthan, c. 1830. 
Opaque watercolor and gold on paper, 71.1 x 59.1 cm 
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Jamini Roy Untitled gouache on board 39.5 cm x 24.5 cm 
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Wall and floor decorations made by 
women of the Mina tribe. South 
Rajasthan, 1988. Photograph: Jyoti Bhatt. 
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A Pioneer Promoter of Contemporary Art 





Girl with a flower by F.N. Souza 1949. Collection: Kumar Gallery. 


Kumar Gallery 
Founded 1955 
11, Sunder Nagar Market, New Delhi - 110 003 
Tel.: 91-11-461 8875, Fax: 463 1195 € E-mail: kumargallery&vsnl.com € www.kumargallery.com 
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TEL: 1-505-983-9780 FAX: 1-505-989-7770 WEBSITE: www.textilearts.com 











Four seated figures 
with dancing 
figures below. 
Wood carving from 
Arunachal Pradesh/ 
Nagaland. 
Collection: 
National Museum, 
New Delhi. 





aw TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TATA A division of Tata Sons Limited 
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14, SUNDER NAGAR MARKET, NEW DELHI-110 003 





MONTHLY FOR CCUR £ EC TO RS 5 DEALERS, 


published in English 

and distributed 
Internationally, covers all 
aspects of Asian art 
from classical to modern 
from all over Asia. 


one year subscription: US$ 75 
two years subscription: US$ 140 


EDITORIAL: 

Sarah Callaghan 

The Asian Art Newspaper, 

P O Box 22521 London 

W8 4GT United Kingdom 

Tel: +44-207 229 60 40 

Fax: +44-207 565 29 13 

E-mail sarah.asianart@btinternet.com 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

The Asian Art Newspaper, 
Begijnhoflaan 464 

Gent B-9000, 

Belgium 

Tel. +32 9 216 20 31 

Fax +32 9 216 20 35 
E-mail asian@sdz.be 


MUSEUMS 
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N D GALLBRISS 


The place to look 

for the latest news 
and features, 

plus the best fair, 
museum and gallery 
listings, sale previews 
and auction results. 


ADVERTISING: 

Michael Sakkalli, 

Rectory Farm, Plumpton, 
Towcester, Northamptonshire 
NN12 8SF, UK 

Tel: +44 1327 860 882 

Fax: +44 1327 860 884 
E-mail: msakkalli@aol.com 


U.S.A.: 

Penney Dante 

535 East 72nd Street 
New York 10021 

USA 

Tel+Fax: +1 212 628 7085 





Chitrakoot Events 


January 


Group show 
Chanchal Mukherjee 
Chandra Bhattacharya 


Manoj Mitra 
Subrato Gangapadhyaya 
February 
Shyamal Dutta Roy 
water colours 
and book release 
March 


Amitabh Bannerjee 
mixed media & drawings 


April 

Ganesh Haloi 
benares ghats - 
gouache & oils 
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> == 
Woman 





Sarees 
Dress Fabrics 
Salwar Kameez 
Scarves 





painting done by Shyamal Dutta Roy. C Fragra NCES 








Chitrakoot Art Gallery 
Presidency Court 
55, Gariahat Road 
Calcutta - 700 019 
Phone : 4765812, 4752275 
e-mail : chitrakoot@vsni.com 
Internet : www.chitrakoot.com 
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Established 1925 -—— - 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF ART AND ANTIQUES PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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Asian Art 


APOLLO 


Lalique reviewed 








Jacques Doucet and Art Deco 


Pietro Lorenzetti at Assisi 








Essential reading for people interested in the fine or decorative arts 


An annual subscription makes a splendid present for yourself or a friend. 
Annual subscription India: £75.00 (surtace mail) or £125.00 (airmail) 
single copies including postage £15.00 airmail 
(All major credit cards accepted) 
Apollo Magazine Ltd, 1 Castle Lane, London SW1E 6DR England Tel: 020-7233 8906 Fax: 020-7233 7159 
e-mail: subs@apollomag.com 











Arjun Mehta in his 
I m-going-to-squeeze-sixty-hours-into-this-Sunday' 


trousers. 
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Raymond. For the special occasion called life. 





erool Superfine, Adonis, Viscount, Casual Line, Sterling, Tropicana and more. The widest range of colours, blends and designs of fabrics for trousers. 


The Complete 5 


Raymond 


CN & E L9 235 


www.raymondindia.com 
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YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES FROM 
SANTINIKETAN 
(a group show of young artists from Santiniketan) 


Curated by : JOGEN CHOWDHURY 
24^ January 2001 - 1* February 2001 
Venue : India Habitat Centre, New Delhi 


RAJESWARA RAO 


Solo Show 


21? December 2000 - 10" January 2001 
Venue : Gallery Espace 


KITSCH KITSCH HOTA HAI 


(Kitsch and the Contemporary Imagination) 


Curated by : MADHU JAIN 
15^ March 2001 - 25^ March 2001 
Venue : India Habitat Centre, New Delhi 


SEEMA GHURAYYA 


Solo Show 
11^ February 2001 - 3" March 2001 


Venue : Gallery Espace 











|! 16, Community Centre, New Friends Colony, New Delhi - 110 065 
EEM Phone : 6326267, Telefax : 6922947, E-mail : q espace@vsnl.com 


PHILLIPS ANTIQUES 


2 2. — i 
( uropean & O rrental Works of Of zt 
3 
Established 1860 
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We always have a large selection of antiquarian maps, 
engravings, lithographs, watercolours, glass paintings 
and photographs covering a wide variety of subjects. 
We also stock old silver, metalware, lacquer, ceramics, 
glass and colonial furniture. Our Export Department 


will be pleased to assist with any enquiries. 


OPPOSITE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY 400 001 
INTERNET: http: //www. phillipsantiques. com TEL: 202 0564, 21 
FAX: 202 5579 HOURS: MON-SAT 9.30 - 1.30, 2.30 - 6.30 
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In its new series since 1948, Oriental Art is published five 
times each year from January 2000 and remains devoted to 
the arts of South Asia, the Far East, Central Asia, the 
Islamic world and Southeast Asia. Each issue contains new 
research and interesting articles by internationally ac- 
knowledged scholars. The magazine is essential for anyone 
interested in Asian art. 


Subscribe now. 


Please enter my subscription. 


(Dr/Mr/Mrs/Ms): 
Address: Tel: 
Fax: 
Email: 
Vl Copies by Air Mail 
5 issues £60/US$80 10 issues £120/US$160 15 issues £180/US$240 


Please charge my credit card " R 
| Cheques/Drafts payable to 


American Express Visa Mastercard à; 
"Oriental Art Magazine" 
No: Expiry: 
Signature: Date: 
Please send your order to: Oriental Art Magazine 


90 Park Avenue, Suite 1700, New York, NY 10016, USA or 268 Orchard Road, #10-01, Singapore 238856 


It's not as though we have anywhere else to go. She is our 
only home. If she dies, we die. 

Already, we have stripped her of her forests. Polluted her 
air and water. Blasted a gaping hole in her delicate protective 
atmosphere. 

If we continue to live the way we do now, then by the year 
2025, about 75% of her rain forests will be wiped out, Over 
50,000 species will be extinct. 40% of her fertile land will be 
barren. Her rivers and seas will turn toxic. Her weather 
patterns will spin out of control. 

But if enough concerned, aware people act now, there is 
still hope. And what is called for is not heroic but rather very 


simple. 


TATA ENGINEERING 





Check your equipment and your processes regularly. 
Recycle waste products. Use technology that’s 
environmentally sustainable. On an even more basic level, 
dont leave a tap running when you're not using it. Dont 
leave lights on when theres no one in the room. Write on 
both sides of a sheet of paper. Check your vehicle regularly. 
Recycle old plastic bags. Pool your car. 

Such simple things, we can all do them. We can all teach 
our children to do them. 

Start today. Because tomorrow, we may not have a planet 


left [tO Save, 





, I ES , "p , , 
Vehicles that deliver on emission norms ahead of legislation. Manwufai turing processes and design that preserve the environment 


à Sones ms " > / 
A harmonious co-existence with ecology. All part of TATA Engineerings drive towards a healthier planet. 


The Loti Collection Seven Chakra 


h ! A ] 
of Fine Ar ~~ 5 59 i ^ Basra Pearl Necklace 
- l (Sat Lara Har) 
India Tibet Nepal Strung with Emeralds 


and Rubies, 
Specializing in P p. X Chakra Pendants 
Traditional Ls | 
Gold Jewelry 


C , , MOGRA 


Set with Diamonds. 
Indore, North India, 
Late 19th Century 





WEL OF THE LOTUS 


Hawaii by appouiment New York 


808.828.0111 


www.jewelofthelotus.com e-mail: jewellts@ indirect.com 
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AMRITRAJ KOBAN “Untitled” Acrylic on canvas 153cms x 7icms 2000 
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(Estd. 1971) 


CYMROZA ART GALLERY 


72, Bhulabhai Desai Road, Mumbai 400 026. INDIA 
Tel.: 91-22-3671983 * Fax: 91-22-3671999 
Website: www.cymroza.com 
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FORBES GOKAK LTD. 
FORBES PATVOLK DIVISION 


We Offer Total Solutions in 


¢ Liner Agencies for over 100 years 





« Chartering & Ship Broking 

+ Multimodal Transport Operations 
« Feedering 

¢ Freight Forwarding 


+ Terminal Operations 
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The right partner anywhere in the world 


A TATA Group Company 


19, J.N. Heredia Marg, Ballard Estate, 
Mumbai 400 001. 
Tel.: 91-22-265 3531 e Fax: 91-22-265 9404 / 262 1445 
Email: pat.bom @ patvolk.sprintrpg.ems.vsnl.in 
Visit us at tata.com/patvolk 


A member o! 


i Multiport 


Ship Agencies Network 
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Here is my subscription for 
l year 2 years Ll 3 years 


T ——— - 


"wem tale 


India 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART MAGAZINE 


Name _ 


Address 


ART MAT 2. 
EVERY QUARTER | i morc RS 


American Express Bank No. . Valid upto 
Sign — 


EI 


P Oe Oe 


€ 
—- 


Subscription rates — | year Rs, 360/- US $ 25/- UK 14/- 
2 years Rs. 700/- US S 48/- UK 27/- 3 years Rs. 1000/- US $ 72/- UK 50/- 
(Please remit Rs. 20/- extra for outstation cheques) 


- In di ad Mail your coupon and remittance to: Art India Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd. 2™ floor, Jindal Enclave, Old 
» Standard Mills Compound, Appasaheb Marathe Marg, Prabhadevi, Mumbai 400 025. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART MAGAZINE Telefax: 91-22-433 2195. 
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20^ CENTURY INDIAN ART 


ENTRIES CURRENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR CHRISTIE'S 20" CENTURY ART SALE 2001 





ENQUIRIES: MUMBAI: Chhoti Tanjore Rao on (022) 285 5649/6330 
NEW DELHI: Sonia Ballaney on (011) 461 5368 

LONDON: Robin Dean on (020) 7389 2409 

NEW YORK: Mallika Sagar on (212) 636 2273 


CHRISTIE S 


9 1611. 20 Rocketeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. Tel: (212) 636 2000, Fax: (212) 636 2399 
"c. Mumbai 400 039. Tel- (022) 2855649/5330, Fax: (022) 288 1387 





Bronze Oil Lamp from Kerala — 16" century (Registered) 





natesan’s ANTIQARTS P. LTD. 


Dealers in Indian Art 
For Expertise and Valuation of Indian Art (Free Service) 


- showrooms at - 
The Taj Mahal, Apollo Bunder, Mumbai 400 039. 
Tel: 022-2024165 


Jehangir Art Gallery (Basement), M.G. Road, Mumbai 400 023. 
Tel: 022-2852700 Fax: 022-2852121 


e-mail address: mum@natesans.wipro.net.in 





Rapid, ane Kings . 


But she treats - 





Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers 
for India under No. 14157/57 
ISSN: 0972-1444 


Feminine moments by Raga. 
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litan introduces the new Raga. Elegant, delicate and sensuous. As feminine as the woman who wears it. By Titan. 





